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R. A. ULYANOVSKY 


LENIN ON THE NATIONAL EMANCIPATION 
OF THE PEOPLES OF THE EAST 


Almost one hundred years have elapsed since Lenin mentioned 
the national-colonial question in one of his first works. 1 During this 
time, his theoretical heritage has not become merely a literary monu¬ 
ment. We read and study his works, finding ever more vital, new and 
fresh ideas in them, as if they had appeared in the 1980s and not in 
the first two decades of the 20th century. We regard his works as 
those of a contemporary. 

The secret of the vitality of Lenin’s ideas lies in his fidelity to 
Marxist scientific methodology and in his exceptional ability to crea¬ 
tively apply this methodology to changing conditions. He provided 
a thorough Marxist analysis of the new historical epoch, an epoch of 
imperialism and socialist revolution. 

Lenin analysed imperialism economically, socially and politically, 
revealing the conditions and possibilities within it for revolution. 
Everything new that he introduced into Marxist theory and practice 
was, in one way or another, linked to this fundamental task. Lenin 
approached it from many angles, one of which was national relations. 
In an article entitled “The Revolutionary Proletariat and the Right 
of Nations to Self-Determination” Lenin wrote: “Imperialism means 
the progressively mounting oppression of the nations of the world by 
a handful of Great Powers; it means a period of wars between the 
latter to extend and consolidate the oppression of nations; it means a 
period in which the masses of the people are deceived by hypocritical 
social-patriots, i.e., individuals, who, under the pretext of the ‘free¬ 
dom of nations’, ‘the right of nations to self-determination’, and 
‘defence of the fatherland’, justify and defend the oppression of 
the majority of the world’s nations by the Great Powers.” 2 

Lenin argued that the antagonistic contradictions between the rul¬ 
ing and the oppressed nations, a result of capitalism’s colonial ex¬ 
pansion, had become a typical feature of imperialism. He regarded 
this feature as one of the objective reasons behind the oppressed 
nations’ revolutionary struggle, while the leaders of the Second In¬ 
ternational, who were in the process of consolidating their chauvi¬ 
nistic positions, disregarded this fact. Even among the genuine revo¬ 
lutionaries there were those who underestimated the role of national 
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movements in the epoch of imperialism, though they did so from po¬ 
sitions directly opposed to those of the leaders of the Second Inter¬ 
national. This trend was especially current during World War I as a 
reaction to betrayal by the West European social-democratic leaders. 
Rosa Luxemburg, one of the best-known representatives of this trend, 
stated that there could be no national liberation wars under imperial¬ 
ism and that “national interests serve only as an instrument of decep¬ 
tion, in order to place the working masses at the service of their mor¬ 
tal enemy, imperialism.’’ 3 

Some of the Dutch left-wing socialdemocrats held that the struggle 
for the rights of the oppressed nations was hopeless under imperial¬ 
ism. Nikolai Bukharin, Georgi Pyatakov, Alexandra Kollontai and 
others expressed similar views, which spread among those members 
of the RSDLP who were opposed to the right of nations to self- 
determination. 

Given this situation, Lenin spoke out against such an evaluation of 
the role of the national movements. He upheld the Marxist revolutio¬ 
nary traditions on the national question and the honour of revolutio¬ 
nary social-democracy, the true adherent of consistent democracy. 
Lenin stated that “it is ... impossible to fight for the socialist inter¬ 
national revolution against imperialism unless the right of nations 
to self-determination is recognised” 4 and that imperialism “means 
that national oppression has been extended and heightened on a new 
historical foundation”. 5 

Proceeding from this, Lenin came to the following conclusions: 
“the intensification of international bourgeois reaction and the ag¬ 
gravation of every single national revolution are absolutely inevitable” 6 
and that national wars waged by the colonies and semi-colonies in 
the imperialist era are “not only possible, but inevitable” 7 , for “...a 
new source of great world storm has opened up in Asia”. 8 


II 

Lenin’s solution to the national and national-colonial question 
within the context of a socialist revolution is one of his outstanding 
achievements. He dispelled the conception of pure, classical types of 
social revolution which formed the basis of both the opportunism 
of the leaders of the Second International and the adventurism of the 
leftist radicals. The first were ready to allow the bourgeoisie to de¬ 
cide matters which had been traditionally decided by bourgeois re¬ 
volutions, thus justifying their own passiveness and reluctance to lead 
the proletariat in its struggle for power. This position was shared 
by Mensheviks of Russia, who believed that established patterns call¬ 
ed for the bourgeoisie to head a bourgeois revolution. They also sug¬ 
gested that the proletariat submit to this, waiting until Russian capi¬ 
talism eliminated the survivals of serfdom and autocracy and paved 
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the way for a socialist revolution. Leftist “heroes”, carried aloft by 
the revolutionary enthusiasm of the oppressed classes and nations 
after the victory of the October Socialist Revolution in Russia in 
1917, regarded the existing political situation quite differently. They 
contended that socialism was the order of the day everywhere and 
without hesitation relegated to the camp of the reactionaries all those 
who disagreed with their point of view and who tried to fight for 
freedom, democracy, the elimination of feudal survivals, national 
equality, etc., without relating these goals to socialism or even while 
rejecting it. This seemed to be directly opposed to right opportunism, 
though actually it was closely linked with it in its dogmatic metho¬ 
dology. Left opportunists were also advocates of a “pure” socialist 
revolution. Lenin came to understand that in the epoch of imperialism 
social revolutions, both socialist and bourgeois ones, classically pure in 
aims, forms, driving forces, causes, etc., were impossible, due to the 
aggravation of all class, political and national contradictions, growing 
unevenness in capitalist development, and the awakening of the 
colonies and semi-colonies. This was all the more true in the East, a 
world in which capitalism was interspersed with feudalism and pat¬ 
riarchal order, and where the latter two still dominated the first in 
some areas. Lenin evolved the theory of revolution in the imperialist 
epoch which disproved the sequence of the bourgeois and socialist 
stages of the revolutionary process that were previously considered to 
be immutable. 

Imperialism gave rise to the world capitalist market, thus turning 
the world, in a sense, into a single organism. It formed whimsical 
combinations of developed capitalism and consciously cultivated 
backwardness. 

Imperialism subjugated the archaic social structures, making them 
a part of world capitalism; it established a symbiosis of various forms 
of exploitation, thus creating conditions under which revolution 
spread from one region to another. It was Lenin who foresaw the pos¬ 
sibility of spreading revolutionary fires in the epoch of imperialism, 
the possibility of transferring revolution from one set of aims and 
objectives to another, for the matter in question was resistance to a 
system which brought together and sanctioned every possible form 
of oppression. This destroyed the traditional patterns of a socialist 
or bourgeois revolution. 

Lenin evolved the idea of a bourgeois-democratic revolution led 
by the working class; the socialist revolution in Russia was to complete 
all bourgeois changes. Lenin’s strategy called for the consolidation 
of all forms of revolutionary discontent with the existing system and 
for merging them into a single, revolutionary torrent directed towards 
socialism. In the struggle against right and pseudo-left doctrinaires, 
Lenin upheld the idea that any resistance by the non-reactionary clas¬ 
ses to the imperialist system not only aided the fighters for socialism, 
but could be ultimately a step towards socialism. He pointed out that 
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a bourgeois-democratic, national liberation revolution could develop 
into a socialist revolution. 

Lenin’s revolutionary strategy considered the oppressed peoples 
fighting for emancipation not only as a reserve, but as an active parti¬ 
cipant in a socialist revolution. In his very first work devoted to the 
national question (“The National Question in Our Programme”), 
Lenin suggested uniting the struggle for liberation of the peoples op¬ 
pressed by tsarism with the struggle of the proletariat of all nations 
and nationalities of Russia against autocracy. 

In 1915, Lenin wrote: “...we must link the revolutionary struggle 
for socialism with a revolutionary programme on the national ques¬ 
tion.”? “Increased national oppression under imperialism does not 
mean that Social-Democracy should reject ... the ‘utopian’ struggle 
for the freedom of nations to secede but, on the contrary, it should 
make greater use of the conflicts that arise in this sphere, too, as 
grounds for mass action and for revolutionary attacks on the bour¬ 
geoisie.”! 0 

Ill 


A sensible political evaluation based on principles of democracy, 
essential to a Marxist, led Lenin to propose the right of nations to 
self-determination, i.e., the right to secede and form an independent 
state, applicable both to the oppressed peoples of tsarist Russia and 
to the colonies of the other imperialist powers. Lenin defended this 
principle at a time when it was included in the Party Programme in 
1903, from the attacks of nihilists who resorted to revolutionary 
phrase-mongering; during all the discussions on the national question 
which took place at the beginning of the century; on the eve of and 
during World War I when national contradictions became aggravated 
to a greater extent. Lenin also upheld this principle at the Eighth 
Party Congress, which discussed the Second Programme of the Party, 
when the chauvinistic position of the enemies of self-determination 
(Bukharin, Pyatakov) became especially dangerous as the Party be¬ 
came the country’s ruling party. 

Lenin upheld the right of nations to self-determination in 1922, 
when the question of the integration of the Soviet Republics into a 
new federal state was under discussion: he spoke out against the draft 
of “autonomisation” advanced by Stalin and in favour of preserving 
the independence of the Ukraine, Byelorussia, Azerbaijan, Georgia 
and Armenia, and of seeking federative forms for their joining the 
RSFSR in a new state union. Lenin drew attention to the artificial 
nature of Bukharin’s slogan of “the self-determination of the working 
people”, which was far removed from reality and did not correspond 
to the levels of the development of the oppressed and backward na¬ 
tions and nationalities of Russia, nor to the degree of their class 
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differentiation. 11 Lenin realised that the Party’s refusal to accept the 
ti"ht of nations to sejf-determination would shake the confidence of 
the peoples formerly oppressed by tsarism in Soviet power, and would 
complicate the establishment of friendly and equal relations among 
peoples. 

However, this did not mean that Lenin was prepared to sacrifice 
those economic, political and military advantages, which the preser¬ 
vation of territorial integrity within Russia’s boundaries provided, 
for self-determination. He was just as aware of these advantages as 
was Bukharin, Pyatakov and Stalin. Lenin wrote in 1914: “We do not 
advocate preserving small nations at all costs; other conditions being 
equal, we are decidedly for centralisation...” 12 

Lenin solved the problem with a flexibility and accuracy which the 
enemies of the Party’s Programme on the national question lacked 
completely. The Resolution of the Poronin Conference (1913) noted 
further: “The question of the nations’ right to self-determination ... 
must not be confused with the question of whether or not it is expe¬ 
dient for a specific nation to secede.” 1 3 

Lenin developed this idea in his letter of December 6, 1913, to 
S.G. Shahumyan. It reads in part: “We are in favour of the right 
to secession (and not in favour of everyone’s secedingl ) ...Seces¬ 
sion is not what we plan at all. We do not advocate secession. In gene¬ 
ral, we are opposed to secession. But we stand for the right to secede 
owing to reactionary, Great-Russian nationalism, which has so bes¬ 
mirched the idea of national coexistence.” 14 

Lenin realised that firm and equal unification would be impossi¬ 
ble without the elimination of all elements of compulsion in relations 
among nations. He adopted an uncompromising position, insisting 
that all peoples be granted the opportunity to decide their future. 
Lenin regarded this not only as a guarantee of establishing truly fra¬ 
ternal and equal relations among nations, but also as a guarantee of 
the victory of socialism. He wrote: “Victorious socialism must neces¬ 
sarily establish a full democracy and, consequently, not only intro¬ 
duce the full equality of nations, but also realise the right of the 
oppressed nations to self-determination, i.e., the right to free political 
separation. Socialist parties which did not show by all their activity, 
both now, during the revolution, and after its victory, that they would 
liberate the enslaved nations and build up relations with them on 
the basis of a free union—and free union is a false phrase without 
the right to secede—these parties would be betraying socialism.” 15 
Indeed, this was put in a most comprehensive way. 

Guided by the interests of socialism, Lenin consistently supported 
the principle of democracy in the national question, which the ene¬ 
mies of the right of nations to self-determination would not acknow¬ 
ledge. Lenin, who presented the national problem as one pertaining to 
the prospects and interests of a socialist revolution, did not absolutise 
the issue. This might have turned the slogan of "the right to self-de- 
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termination” into a reactionary phrase. His way of reasoning was di¬ 
rected against bourgeois nationalism. Lenin wrote: “The bourgeoisie 
always places its national demands in the forefront, and does so in 
categorical fashion. With the proletariat, however, these demands 
are subordinated to the interests of the class struggle.” 16 In other 
words, the final goal for the bourgeoisie was national independence 
and the formation of a state, while this would only be preliminary 
condition for the proletariat in its struggle for the complete national 
and social emancipation of the working people. 

Lenin believed that the flexible and consistently democratic po¬ 
sition of the working class, which was in accordance with the interests 
of socialism, would raise the banner of national equality and self- 
determination, thus depriving the reactionary forces of a chance to 
stir up national discord. As far back as 1894 Lenin wrote: “...there is 
no other way of combating national hatred than by organising and 
uniting the oppressed class for a struggle against the oppressor class 
in each separate country, than by uniting such national working-class 
organisations with a single international working class army to fight 
international capital.” 17 

Lenin was able to turn the RSDLP into a means for uniting Rus¬ 
sia’s working people of all nationalities. He combated all attempts 
to break up the Party into national groups or to build it up on a fede¬ 
rative basis. Lenin believed national isolation to be inadmissible in 
the Party structure, policy and ideology. He wrote: “To dispel any 
idea of its being national in character, the Party called itself ‘Rossiis- 
kaya’* and not ‘Russkaya’.” 18 

In the draft resolution of the Poronin Conference on the national 
question, Lenin stressed the need for merging the workers of all na¬ 
tionalities in all organisations and for establishing a single and not fe¬ 
derative Party structure. 1 ? 

In 1918, when attempts were made to found the Muslim Commun¬ 
ist Party of Russia (in the Volga region and in the Urals) and the Tur¬ 
kic Communist Party (in Turkestan), urgent measures were taken to 
prevent the rise of nationalistic tendencies in communist organisa¬ 
tions. The Party’s democratic approach to the national question and 
its consistent internationalism were instrumental in restraining centri¬ 
fugal tendencies and laid the foundations for a military and political 
union and, later, for the unification of the Soviet Republics in a single 
federal state. This policy made it possible to implement Lenin’s 
plan for solving the national question which recognised the right 
of nations to self-determination, i.e., to secede and form an indepen¬ 
dent state, and which was directed at uniting all peoples inhabiting 
Russia on the basis of internationalism, free will, equality, fraternity 
and mutual aid. 


* “Rossiiskaya”—All-Russia; “Russkaya”—Russian.— Ed. 
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In working out the theoretical and practical ways and means by 
which to solve the national question, Lenin did not confine himself 
to the problem in Russia alone. He intended his solution to this ques¬ 
tion to be applicable on a world-wide scale. “Liberation of the colo¬ 
nies, ” Lenin wrote, “means self-determination of nations.” 20 Bukha. 
rin, with near-sighted pragmatism, maintained that a double standard 
was acceptable with regard to the national question in Russia and the 
colonies. He rejected the right of the oppressed peoples of Russia 
to self-determination but believed it could be recognised in respect of 
the colonies, for in this case there was nothing to lose. Lenin, how¬ 
ever, proceeded from the fundamental similarity of these two aspects 
and their close interconnection. He realised that a consistently democ¬ 
ratic solution to the national question in Russia would not only 
serve as an inspiring example for the colonial world, but would lay the 
foundation for a rapprochement with Soviet power. Lenin noted that, 
“our national policy must be a model for the whole East”. 21 He 
wrote to A.A. Ioffe, then working in Turkestan, about the importance 
of winning the confidence of the local population: “...to win it over 
again and again; to prove that we are not imperialists, that we shall 
not tolerate any deviation in that direction. 

“This is a world-wide question, and that is no exaggeration. 

“There you must be especially strict. 

“It will have an effect on India and the East; it is no joke, it calls 
for exceptional caution.” 22 In his letter to Turkestan Communists 
Lenin wrote: 

“It is no exaggeration to say that the establishment of proper rela¬ 
tions with the peoples of Turkestan is now of immense, epochal im¬ 
portance for the Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic. 

“The attitude of the Soviet Workers’ and Peasants’ Republic to 
the weak and hitherto oppressed nations is of very practical signifi¬ 
cance for the whole of Asia and for all the colonies of the world, 
for thousands and millions of people.” 21 

Just as he viewed the national question in Russia through the prism 
of the Russian working-class struggle against autocracy and for social¬ 
ism, he regarded the national liberation movement as one of the 
major components of the world-wide struggle against imperialism. 

Lenin was aware of the tremendous revolutionary potential of the 
mounting national movements which extended beyond the limits of 
file East and was of world significance. He was the first Marxist and 
first representative of Western socio-political thought in general to 
take note of the fact that the peoples of the East were no longer a pas- 
av e object of capitalism; that they had awakened as an independent 
an d, moreover, revolutionary force that would influence, to an in¬ 
creasing degree, the fate of Europe and the world, becoming partici¬ 
pants in the struggle against imperialism and for socialism. Lenin not- 






ed: “The times when the cause of democracy and socialism was asso¬ 
ciated only with Europe alone have gone for ever.” 24 “A new sour¬ 
ce of great world storms has opened up in Asia,” he wrote in 1913. 
“...It is in this era of storms and their ‘repercussions’ in Europe that 
we are now living..." “...No power on earth can restore the old serf¬ 
dom in Asia or wipe out the heroic democracy of the masses in the 
Asiatic and semi-Asiatic countries.” 25 

“The Russian revolution has ushered in an era of democratic re¬ 
volutions throughout Asia, and 800 million people are now joining 
in the democratic movement of the whole of the civilised world.” 26 

Such are the facts from which Lenin proceeded in his analysis of 
the national movements. He revealed the link between these non-so¬ 
cialist, bourgeois-democratic and nationalistic movements and the 
struggle against imperialism, capitalism, as well as between these 
movements and the socialist revolution. Lenin regarded them as a 
decisive component of the world revolutionary process, which had 
only one goal: socialism. That was one of Lenin’s greatest innovations. 

In his article “Better Fewer, but Better” published a year before 
his death, Lenin wrote that the countries of the East “have been com¬ 
pletely jolted out of the rut.... 

“The general European ferment has begun to affect them, and it 
is now clear to the whole world that they have been drawn into a pro¬ 
cess of development that must lead to a crisis in the whole of world 
capitalism.” 27 

At the time, Lenin noted that the liberation movement in the col¬ 
onies was leading to the collapse of the imperialist colonial system 
and becoming an integral part of the general crisis of world capital¬ 
ism. Lenin prophetically viewed this movement as a mighty force 
in the revolutionary struggle against capitalism, as an objective ally 
of the socialist revolution and of the revolutionary working class of 
the developed capitalist countries. It was Lenin who discovered this 
new, powerful source of revolutionary energy. It could not have 
existed in the epoch of pre-monopoly capitalism. At that time, an¬ 
other course of development was recognised as a more natural one: 
a victorious proletarian revolution in the metropolitan countries 
would result in the liberation of the colonies, though in a number of 
cases, as, for instance, in India, liberation by internal means, as a 
result of a national uprising, was considered quite possible. 

Due to the delay in socialist revolutions in the West, the “national 
uprisings” have become the chief means of solving the national-colo¬ 
nial, question. They have occurred far and wide, turning the colonial 
world into a “second front” of the struggle against capitalism and 
opening up new means for destroying capitalism. 

Lenin attached great significance to this new front. He held that 
at the turn of the century the awakening of Asia and the struggle of 
the European proletariat for power marked the beginning of a new 
stage in world history. 28 Speaking before the Second All-Russia 
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Congress of Communist Organisations of the Peoples of the East, on 
November 22, 1919, Lenin stated: “The subject of my address is 
current affairs, and it seems to me that the most essential aspects of 
this question at present are the attitude of the peoples of the East 
to imperialism, and the revolutionary movement among those peo¬ 
ples.”^ 9 Lenin’s words—“Hence, the socialist revolution will not be 
solely, or chiefly, a struggle of the revolutionary proletarians in each 
country against their bourgeoisie—no, it will be a struggle of all the 
imperialist-oppressed colonies and countries, of all dependent coun¬ 
tries, against international imperialism” 30 —have become well-known 
to those who turn to the idea of non-capitalist development in Asian 
and African countries. Speaking at the Second Congress of the Com¬ 
munist International, Lenin said: “World imperialism shall fall when 
the revolutionary onslaught of the exploited and oppressed workers 
in each country ... merges with the revolutionary onslaught of hund¬ 
reds of millions of peoples who have hitherto stood beyond the pale 
of history and have been regarded merely as the object of history.” 33 

This is the source of Lenin’s great idea of internationalism, i.e., 
of the union between the revolutionary working class of the devel¬ 
oped capitalist countries and the nations oppressed by imperialism. 
In his article “The Foreign Policy of the Russian Revolution”, Lenin 
named two allies of Russia’s proletariat in the struggle against world 
imperialism: “The oppressed classes of Europe, primarily the prole¬ 
tariat. The peoples oppressed by imperialism, primarily our neighbours 
in Asia.” 32 

What he meant here was a union of the working class of Europe 
with the revolutionary, but not necessarily proletarian, oppressed 
masses of the colonial and dependent countries. At the Second Con¬ 
gress of the Communist International, Lenin stressed the significance 
of internationalism, despite the social heterogeneity of the allies 
in the struggle against imperialism: “At this Congress we see taking 
place a union between revolutionary proletarians of the capitalist, 
advanced countries, and the revolutionary masses of those countries 
where there is no or hardly any proletariat, i.e., the oppressed masses 
of colonial, Eastern countires.” 33 

Prior to the socialist revolution in Russia, Lenin put forth the in¬ 
ternationalist task of uniting with the oppressed nations. After the 
Bolsheviks assumed power, this task gained new importance. The So¬ 
viet policy was to unite with the anti-colonial movements. This 
Was carried out both on a party and a state basis, thus making it es¬ 
pecially effective for those fighting for national freedom in the col¬ 
onies. Lenin noted: “It is self-evident that this revolutionary move- 
nient of the peoples of the East can now develop efficiently, can 
r each a successful issue, only in direct association with the revolutiona- 
fy struggle of our Soviet Republic against international imperial¬ 
ism.”34 He believed that one should not “confine oneself to a bare 
^cognition or proclamation of the need for closer union between the 
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working people of the various nations; a policy must be pursued that 
will achieve the closest alliance with Soviet Russia of all the national 
and colonial liberation movements.” He added: “The form of this 
alliance should be determined by the degree of development of 
the communist movement in the proletariat of each country, or of 
the bourgeois-democratic liberation movement of the workers and 
peasants in backward countries...” 35 

Imperialism brought together, as a unity of opposites, the East 
and the West, bourgeois progress and medieval backwardness, the ex¬ 
ploiter and oppressed nations. Proceeding from this situation, Lenin 
evolved the concept of a united front of struggle against imperialism 
in the East and the West, revealing the indissoluble link between the 
anti-colonial movements and the struggle of the working class of the 
developed countries against imperialism; he wprked out a new strategy 
for the communist movement. 


V 

Lenin’s teaching on the various forms of union between the world 
working-class movement and the national liberation movements, 
depending on their nature, provides a differential, class approach to 
the anti-colonial movements and to the nationalism of the oppressed 
nations. These ideas are as significant today as they have always 
been, for the scope of the anti-imperialist struggle in the former col¬ 
onies and dependent countries has expanded considerably. 

Lenin cautioned against a nihilistic attitude towards nationalism, 
which arises in an anti-colonial atmosphere, and against leftist at¬ 
tempts to dismiss it as a supposedly reactionary force, neglecting the 
historic laws of its emergence and development. He maintained that 
anti-imperialist nationalism had to be taken into account, and supported 
in some way, though he realised its limited historical and class nature. 
Addressing the delegates of the Second All-Russia Congress of Com¬ 
munist Organisations of the Peoples of the East, Lenin stated: “You 
will have to base yourselves on the bourgeois nationalism which is 
awakening, and must awaken, among those peoples, and which has its 
historical justification.” 36 Over six decades have elapsed since then, 
yet these words are as vital today as ever. They arouse a critical 
attitude towards those who would prefer to skip the stages of histo¬ 
rical development. 

“The bourgeois nationalism of any oppressed nation has a general 
democratic content that is directed against oppression, and it is this 
content that we unconditionally support,” 37 Lenin wrote in an ar¬ 
ticle entitled “The Right of Nations to Self-Determination”. One 
should note the phrase, “the bourgeois nationalism of any oppressed 
nation”, which means the existence of various types of nationalism 
in the oppressed nations. In dealing with nationalism in an oppressed 
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nation, Lenin considered the internal heterogeneity of any form of 
nationalism and the existence within it of both a general democratic 
and a narrow nationalist content, which serves the needs of the ex¬ 
ploiters. What is meant here is not the support of some abstract na¬ 
tionalism, but only of the anti-imperialist, anti-colonial and anti¬ 
racist aspects of the general democratic programme of nationalism. 
Lenin supported these aspects in any liberation movement directed 
against imperialism, including instances when it took the form of re¬ 
ligious protest. He wrote: “If we do not want to betray socialism, we 
must support every revolt against our chief enemy, the bourgeoisie 
of the big states, provided it is not the revolt of a reactionary class. 
By refusing to support the revolt of annexed regions we become, 
objectively, annexationists.” 38 

A letter to the Emir of Afghanistan Amanullah from Lenin and 
Kalinin (May 1919) and the subsequent establishment of friendly 
relations between Soviet Russia and Afghanistan, confirmed the read¬ 
iness of the Soviet Government to enter into an alliance even with 
the feudal circles who had taken up the struggle against imperialism 
under religious banners in those countries where more advanced anti¬ 
imperialist forces had not yet emerged. Lenin wrote that if the scope 
of the anti-imperialist fighters were broader, the socialists’ duty 
would be to “render determined support to the more revolutionary 
elements in the bourgeois-democratic movements for national libera¬ 
tion in these countries and assist their uprising—or revolutionary war, 
in the event of one —against the imperialist powers that oppress 
them.” 3 ? This is another reference to his idea on the heterogeneity 
of the anti-colonial movements, on the nationalism of the oppressed 
nations and the necessity of relying on the most revolutionary strata 
and groups. 

Lenin’s warning against accepting primitive and historically ground¬ 
less evaluations of nationalism and against regarding all types of na¬ 
tionalism as reactionary holds true even today. The democratic, rev¬ 
olutionary nature of nationalism and the acceptance of scientific 
socialism by the national-revolutionaries cannot but be regarded as 
a progressive factor, as another opportunity for broadening the 
anti-imperialist front. 


VI 

Lenin’s teaching makes it possible to avoid a one-sided approach 
to nationalism. In an article entitled “A Liberal’s Frank Opinion” 
(July, 1914) Lenin wrote: “We Marxists are perfectly aware that apart 
from nationalist-reactionaries there exist nationalist-liberals (or 
national-liberals: the Octobrists and the Constitutional Democrats 
are of that sort); there are, at last, national-democrats.” 40 

This was said with regard to Russia and the nationalism of the 
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ruling nation. Democratic tendencies are undoubtedly more appa¬ 
rent in the nationalism of an oppressed nation. Lenin’s classification 
of nationalism was based on the class position of its bearers. Thus, 
in Russia the peasantry was the bearer of democratic nationalism. 

Lenin applied the same class criteria to the nationalist movements 
in the East. At that time, Asia was the centre of public attention: 
“Everywhere in Asia a mighty democratic movement is growing, 
spreading and gaining in strength. The bourgeoisie there is as yet 
siding with the people against reaction,” 41 Lenin wrote. Such is 
the basis of the approach to bourgeois nationalism. Lenin argued 
that “the chief representative, or the chief social bulwark, of this 
Asian bourgeoisie that is still capable of supporting a historically pro¬ 
gressive course, is the peasant.” 42 His ideas concerning China are of 
great interest from the standpoint of methodology. In an article en¬ 
titled “Regenerated China” (1912), Lenin noted that “China’s free¬ 
dom was won by an alliance of peasant democrats and the liberal 
bourgeoisie.” 43 And, further: “Whether the peasants, who are not led 
by a proletarian party, will be able to retain their democratic posi¬ 
tions against the liberals, who are only waiting for an opportunity 
to shift to the right, will be seen in the future.” 44 Such, Lenin believ¬ 
ed, was the question upon which the fate of the Chinese Revolution 
hinged. And this is the question upon which the fate of the present- 
day national liberation movement also depends, and one which ari¬ 
ses again and again at each political turning point in Asia and Africa: 
will the peasantry be able, despite the absence or weakness of a 
working class and a communist party, to preserve its revolutionary 
positions, or will its revolutionary enthusiasm soon die out, thus 
permitting the liberal, national-reformist bourgeoisie to usurp poli¬ 
tical power? 

Whenever we observe in Asia and Africa a deviation from a revo¬ 
lutionary road to national-reformism, from socialist orientation and 
strong anti-colonialism to capitalism and convergence with the impe¬ 
rialist powers, we can state with confidence that the working people 
have failed to uphold their revolutionary positions and have succumb¬ 
ed to the bourgeoisie. This is what happened in Egypt, which first 
became a vanguard of the struggle against colonialism. Its government 
carried out agrarian reforms, nationalised large-scale bourgeois proper¬ 
ty, drove foreign capital out of the country and proclaimed slogans 
of scientific socialism, only to return in time to the unrestrained de¬ 
velopment and encouragement of private enterprise, to an “open 
door” policy for foreign capital, an abandonment of socialist ideals, 
a betrayal of the interests of the Arab peoples and an alliance with 
American imperialism and Zionism. Nasser’s anti-imperialist national¬ 
ism was replaced by the reactionary pro-imperialist nationalism of 
Anwar Sadat. This was due to the appearance and rapid development 
of a social stratum of bureaucratic and, especially, military-bureauc¬ 
ratic bourgeoisie, the nouveaux riches springing from the petty bour- 
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geoisie, a large stratum of rich peasants and sabotage on the part of 
government officials. A party of scientific socialism, one capable 
of leading the peasant masses, was not founded (this is an objective 
feature in a number of Arab countries). The inability of Nasser and 
his associates to organise a mass democratic and active party also play¬ 
ed a negative role. 


vn 

Lenin held that the attitude towards the peasant movement was a 
decisive factor in determining the strategy and tactics of the Commu¬ 
nist parties in the East. In addressing the Communists of the East in 
1919 he said: “...the majority of the Eastern peoples are typical 
representatives of the working people—not workers who have passed 
through the school of capitalist factories but typical representatives 
of the working people and exploited peasant masses who are victims 
of medieval oppression’’. In this respect “you are confronted with 
a task which has not previously confronted the communists of the 
world: relying upon the general theory and practice of communism, 
you must adapt yourselves to specific conditions such as do not exist 
in the European countries; you must be able to apply that theory and 
practice to conditions in which the bulk of the population are peas¬ 
ants, and in which the task is to wage a struggle against medieval sur¬ 
vivals and not against capitalism.” 45 

This placed special demands upon the communist movements in 
the East: the communist party (its composition and special tasks) 
was to be adapted to the level of the peasant countries of the colonial 
East. 46 According to Lenin the peasantry was to become the centre 
of attention both of the revolutionaries and the communists of the 
colonies. He argued that communist tactics and a communist policy 
could not be pursued in backward countries without first establish¬ 
ing relations with the peasant movement and without giving it effec¬ 
tive support. 47 Lenin saw the task as follows: “...to give special 
support to the peasant movement against the landowners, against 
landed proprietorship, and against all manifestations or survivals 
of feudalism, and to strive to lend the peasant movement the most 
revolutionary character by establishing the closest possible alliance 
between the West-European communist proletariat and the revolutio¬ 
nary peasant movement in the East....” 48 And further, “to regard 
with particular caution and attention the survivals of national senti¬ 
ments in the countries and among nationalities which have been op¬ 
pressed the longest.” 49 He advanced the idea of establishing peasant 
Soviets in the East as a means of drawing the working masses into an 
active political life. 

Lenin, as noted above, regarded the peasantry of the East as the 
chief source of democratic nationalism and placed before it the task 
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of preserving its revolutionary positions to counter-balance the bour¬ 
geoisie’s policy of conciliation. He believed in the possibility of even¬ 
tually bringing the peasantry to socialism. However, Lenin did not by 
any means idealise the peasantry or maintain that its very backward¬ 
ness would guarantee its advance towards socialism. He dispelled these 
illusions as early as his polemics with the Narodniks, logically apply¬ 
ing to the countries of the East his conclusions concerning the posi¬ 
tion of the peasantry with regard to socialism and capitalism. Lenin 
stressed the ruinous influence of backwardness upon the peasants’ 
democratic nationalism: “...the more backward the country, the 
stronger is the hold of small-scale agricultural production, patriar- 
chalism and isolation, which inevitably lend particular strength and 
tenacity to the deepest of petty-bourgeois prejudices, i.e., to national 
egoism and national narrow-mindedness.” 50 

Such is the dialectic of Lenin’s ideas. He noted the existence of 
democratic peasant nationalism and immediately pointed to the dan¬ 
ger of national egoism and national narrow-mindedness. This must 
be duly taken into account today. No matter how highly we value 
the positive influence of anti-imperialist nationalism—from the stand¬ 
point of building an independent state, strengthening the national 
economy and creating within it a public sector and reviving the na¬ 
tional culture—we must not overlook the fact that it has long since 
given rise to elements which strive to block the liberation revolution, 
obstruct the development of the revolutionary forces and occupy 
a position hostile to socialism. Such processes and phenomena can be 
found in almost every present-day national liberation movement. 


vm 

It is an important and challenging political task to apply Lenin’s 
approach in evaluating national movements to modern conditions, 
for they provide numerous nuances of nationalism in the former co¬ 
lonial world. One might list, among others, the most typical kinds of 
nationalism: the anti-imperialist nationalism of the patriotic strata 
of the national bourgeoisie; the nationalism of the new, mediatory 
bourgeoisie; the nationalism of the military and bureaucratic bour¬ 
geoisie; blatantly chauvinistic, anti-communist and anti-Soviet national¬ 
ism; the nationalism of the feudal and semi-feudal elements, advo¬ 
cating national independence and in some ways merging with bour¬ 
geois nationalism; petty-bourgeois, national-democratic nationalism, 
the most developed and widespread of all and markedly anti-imperial¬ 
ist in nature; the nationalism which evolves as a result of the degene¬ 
ration and disintegration of certain factions of the communist move¬ 
ment with their anti-communism and anti-Sovietism and which hides 
behind the shield of Marxism. 

The latter type of nationalism is an ugly and at times frightening 
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phenomenon. The fact that the leaders of the Second International 
reversed positions resulted in the changeover from social-democ¬ 
racy to social-reformism, a split in the working-class movement and 
the transition of once-revolutionary parties to counter-revolutionary, 
anti-Soviet positions. Today we observe still more loathsome forms 
of transition from communist to nationalist positions. 

The type of nationalism which, according to Lenin, is historically 
justified, has numerous forms and shaders. Its democratic, anti-im¬ 
perialist potential must be taken into consideration, as well as its 
strength, scope and the attitude of the masses towards it. Such natio¬ 
nalism must not be ignored. It is an objective phenomenon, a logical 
stage in the development of the former colonies and semi-colonies and 
a dominating force in the majority of today’s newly-free countries. 
The bourgeois propaganda machine and reactionary, chauvinistic circ¬ 
les, with the hope of wrenching the peasantry and urban petty bour¬ 
geoisie away from the most advanced anti-imperalist and anti-colonial 
trends, are sowing the idea among the masses that no joint action is 
possible between the supporters of Marxism-Leninism and the follow¬ 
ers of democratic anti-imperialist nationalism. This is one of the ba¬ 
sic guidelines of anti-communism in the developing countries. In or¬ 
der to withstand it, we must remember Lenin’s dictum: to regard 
with utmost caution and attention all national and religious senti¬ 
ments, traditions and even many prejudices, to be able to discover 
the general democratic content in the nationalism of the oppressed 
nations. 

Above we have mentioned the types of nationalism proceeding 
from its class nature, from its two major tendencies. The range of re¬ 
gional political and ideological shades of present-day nationalism 
is extremely wide. In the course of the recent decade we witnessed, 
on the one hand, the above-mentioned pro-imperialist, compradore 
nationalism of Anwar Sadat; the appearance of certain tendencies 
m the oil-producing Arab states towards protecting the national 
interests from imperialism and towards resisting the US-Israeli-Egyp- 
tian deal; chauvinistic nationalism preached by Mobutu seized by a 
mania for national and personal grandeur and bent on masking the evi¬ 
dent bankruptcy of his home and foreign policies; the helpless and 
grotesque nationalism of Bokassa, the former emperor of the Central 
African state which was in many ways similar to that of Mobutu; 
the farcical nationalism of Idi Amin who introduced the cult of un¬ 
restrained violence on the one hand; and, on the other hand, the mi¬ 
litant, anti-imperialist nationalism of Muamar Gaddafi; the reserv¬ 
ed anti-imperialist nationalism of Julius Nyerere who is rendering aid 
to the fighting peoples of the South of Africa; the revolutionary na- 
tionalism of the national democrats who are oriented towards social- 
ism and are heading the struggle of many Afro-Asian nations against 
imperialism, and who are in the process of adopting scientific social- 
lsm - These are but several examples of the contradictory types of na- 
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tionalism existing under present-day conditions. 

The proletariat and the communist and workers’ parties must de¬ 
vise their tactics towards nationalism, taking due account of its dual 
nature. Historical experience has proven that in this respect an alli¬ 
ance with anti-imperialist nationalism is not only justified but is 
necessary as a means by which the working-class movement can both 
overthrow the colonial domination of imperialism and overcome its 
influence in the newly-free countries in the course of a long and bitter 
struggle for economic independence and overcoming centuries-old 
cultural and technological backwardness. The united anti-imperialist 
front embraces a whole historical epoch, going through various chan¬ 
ges and adapting to the alignment of political forces in the world as 
a whole and within each given country. 

Aside from the political aspect there is an ideological one. Lenin’s 
words that “Marxism cannot be reconciled with nationalism, be it 
even of the ‘most just’, ‘purest’, most refined and civilised brand. In 
place of all forms of nationalism Marxism advances international¬ 
ism” 5 1 must not be forgotten. 

Many national-revolutionaries of the 20s, 30s and 40s became in¬ 
ternationalists and joined communist parties in the course of their 
joint struggle against imperialism and for the freedom of the oppress¬ 
ed peoples. This was a widespread phenomenon in which the exist¬ 
ence of the Soviet Union, activity of the CPSU, victory over German 
fascism and formation of a world socialist system were of major im¬ 
portance. At present, national-revolutionary democrats are beginning 
to accept an internationalist ideology and, on this basis, scientific 
socialism as well. Revolutionary-democratic parties and, moreover, 
the ruling ones (as in Angola, Mozambique, the People’s Democratic 
Republic of Yemen, the People’s Republic of Congo and others) 
are adopting programmes based on scientific socialism. This is quite 
a remarkable phenomenon. 


IX 

The revolution in Iran is a vivid illustration of the role played 
by nationalism in an anti-monarchic and anti-imperialist movement. 
Iran’s revolution, although actually a political and social revolution, 
was carried out under the slogan of reviving the principles of Islam 
and establishing justice and equality in accordance with its teachings. 
The revolution, while of a popular, anti-monarchic and anti-imperial¬ 
ist nature, was led by Shiite theologians. How could religious repre¬ 
sentatives have come to lead the masses? How was the revolutionary 
potential of militant Islamic nationalism formed? 

Iran has a long history of political and social contradictions and 
of mass discontent with foreign imperialist rule. Mounting social cont¬ 
radictions and the working people’s dissatisfaction with the feudal and 
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bourgeois ruling classes, which had coalesced with foreign capitalists 
in the economic and political spheres, were also in the picture. At the 
beginning of the 1950s this discontent grew into a mass movement 
to nationalise the foreign oil companies, and it swept away the Pahla- 
vi Dynasty. The gains of the revolution were eliminated with US help 
when a coup d’etat was effected and the dethroned Shah reinstated. 
The far-reaching military, political, financial and economic interven¬ 
tion of the US, the presence of 50,000 American military advisers 
(chiefly in the army and the intelligence service) and the mobilisation 
of the forces of internal reaction resulted in a temporary stabilisation 
of the Shah’s regime. This period lasted for a quarter of a century. 
On the surface it seemed to prosper. The sale of oil provided an in¬ 
exhaustible source of hard currency, which the Shah spent on main¬ 
taining an army and police force, channelling billions of dollars into 
his own estate and establishing a privileged praetorian guard, which 
included SAVAK, an omnipresent punitive organisation based on the 
CIA and the Israeli intelligence service. Meanwhile, the country’s 
capitalist productive forces continued to grow. Some social changes 
took place, such as the so-called White Revolution, intended to grad¬ 
ually eliminate feudal survivals in the villages and pave the way 
for capitalist development. The country was being turned into a mili¬ 
tary and political outpost of the USA in the Persian Gulf and Arabian 
Sea area. The Shah assumed the functions of a gendarme, defending 
reactionary regimes in Persian Gulf area. This was in the interests of 
the USA and coincided with the Shah’s plans to strangle all revolutio¬ 
nary movements in the neighbouring countries. However, the appar¬ 
ent prosperity of the monarchy concealed a great and increasing 
number of social contradictions: the rapidly growing accumulation 
of capital brought the artisans and peasants to ruin, driving millions 
of people from their villages. The cities were overflowing with the 
under-privileged, while government officials, the nouveaux riches and 
locals working for foreign firms grew increasingly rich, and corrup¬ 
tion reached unprecedented heights. The contrasts between the poor 
and the rich were staggering. 

The “white revolution” attracted foreign capital to the country, 
chiefly in the form of new machinery, production technique and ex¬ 
pertise, and thus gaving rise to further discontent. The national bour¬ 
geoisie and related strata were placed in a position subordinate to for¬ 
eign capital, which the Shah regarded as his mainstay and for which 
he established the most favourable conditions. Foreign investments 
soared, with profits of 400 or 500 per cent becoming the accepted 
norm. The USA prevailed in the economic, military and political 
spheres. 

The mounting mass movement and growing dissatisfaction were 
met by increased repression and further expansion of the military and 
Political apparatus. SAVAK, which can only be compared to the Ges¬ 
tapo, mercilessly hunted down all the regime’s opponents. Tens of 






thousands of people, especially democrats and communists, paid with 
their lives for their attempts to resist the regime. The jails were over¬ 
crowded. In March 1975 the Shah outlawed all political parties and 
founded the National Resurrection Party, which was intended to unite 
all strata of Iranian society, but fell apart like a house of cards during 
the first actions of the masses in the summer of 1978. 

The Shah, who had staked everything on the army and foreign 
aid and had attempted to modernise the country with the help of guns 
and modern technology, was hostile to national traditions and cus¬ 
toms. This was due to the fact that the leaders of the Shiite commu¬ 
nity, which comprised 90 per cent of the population, never recognis¬ 
ed the Pahlavi Dynasty, regarding the rulers as usurpers who seized 
power in 1925 and held it through force and deception. Nevertheless, 
the Shah, who found support in a privileged army, the wealth he 
amassed by robbing the country, corruption and savage punitive bo¬ 
dies did not even attempt to establish normal relations with the in¬ 
fluential Shiite clergy. In fact, he tried to eradicate Muslim national¬ 
ism, propagandising the grandeur of pre-Islam Iran. In 1976, he 
revoked the Muslim calendar and introduced a new one, beginning 
with King Cyrus, founder of the Achaemenidal Dynasty. Other measu¬ 
res were taken to undermine the traditions of Islam and the role and 
influence of the Shiite clergy. A unique situation had come into being 
in Iran: the Shah could not turn to Islam and the majority of the 
Shiite clergy to consolidate his despotic power. He feared the Shiite 
theologians and did not dare resort to severe repression against them 
as he did against the secular enemies of the regime. However, the Shah 
tried to limit their activities. The half-measures he took to root out 
Shiite traditions were unsuccessful and, in fact, led to the consolida¬ 
tion of the majority of the Shiite clergy and intensified their struggle 
against him. 

Many of the Shiite clergy came from families of artisans, peddlers, 
peasants, minor officials, teachers, and tradesmen who had managed 
to get an Islamic education by scrimping and saving. They lived among 
the people, were aware of the people’s needs and difficulties and shar¬ 
ed their dreams of equality and justice. This was what they prayed 
for in the mosques. It was a time of police terror, when hundreds and 
thousands of progressive workers, intellectuals and even democratical¬ 
ly-oriented officers were imprisoned and assassinated, when all polit¬ 
ical struggle was outlawed, and when these activists of the heroic 
People’s (Tudeh) Party of Iran who escaped capital punishment 
languished in prison for decades. Under these conditions the Shiite 
Islam became the only possible form of progressive, anti-Shah action, 
a kind of an autonomous political force, anti-imperialist and anti-des- 
potic in nature, expressing the attitude of the broad masses towards 
the shah regime, turned into a banner of the mass democratic move¬ 
ment against the Shah’s dictatorship and against imperialist domination. 

During the Reformation in Europe which occurred at the close of 
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the Middle Ages, all popular anti-feudal movements were conducted 
under religious banners. While Europe went through this stage centu¬ 
ries ago, the Middle Ages in the East are not yet ancient history, but 
still prevail in the minds of the people and are a source of their 
modem bourgeois-democratic and anti-imperialist demands. Religious 
slogans have been widely used in the liberation struggle in every East¬ 
ern country. In Iran, the Shiite theologians became the leaders and 
organising force of the movement. Through the mosques they suppli¬ 
ed the striking workers (who were usually on strike for 4 to 6 months) 
with food and money and the youth and students with arms. Since 
the Koran forbids the army or the police to enter a mosque, the lat¬ 
ter became centres of both spiritual and material support for the 
mass resistance to the Shah’s despotism. 

Ayatollah Khomeini played an important role in the first stage of 
the Iranian revolution: he was able to head the revolution and also 
draw together into a united national front unrelated and even op¬ 
posed class elements—the middle bourgeoisie, the urban petty bour¬ 
geoisie, artisans and small-scale tradesmen, a large number of the in¬ 
dustrial proletariat, students, peasants—who together comprised the 
absolute majority of the population. This anti-American and anti- 
monarchic union took the form of a universal religious protest. 

Khomeini’s political platform called for a decisive, uncompromis¬ 
ing struggle to overthrow the Shah, abolish his police regime and 
adopt a course that would eliminate all dependence upon imperial¬ 
ism. He managed to express in Islamic terms the most cherished hopes 
of the oppressed classes for putting an end to the plunder of the 
country by foreigners, landowners and capitalists. He convinced the 
masses that the revolution was being carried out in their interests. 
Khomeini presented these progressive, revolutionary demands in the 
form of slogans directed at reviving Muslim values. These social slo¬ 
gans were on the one hand, extremely attractive to the masses, and on 
the other, obviously utopian. In the course of its almost 1,500-year 
history, the social appeals of Islam served ultimately as a means of 
reconciling the masses with grim reality and of upholding usury and 
feudal and capitalist exploitation. This was all too apparent to the 
Iranian Marxists. It is important to note that if in the given case they 
had tried to draw attention to this gloomy record and opposed Is¬ 
lam with scientific socialism, they would have been viewed as doctri¬ 
naires who had lost touch with reality and this would have worked 
in favour of the Shah’s supporters, imperialism, despotism and reac¬ 
tion. At that stage of the revolution, Islam’s ideas of social equality 
served to liberate the country from the rule of imperialism and for- 
e *gn exploitation. Similar events had already taken place in the past 
a nd are certain to be repeated in the future in a number of Eastern 

countries. 

Two trends were clearly visible in the Iranian revolution, which 
united the people when it was necessary to overthrow the Shah’s 
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dictatorship: a radical popular movement and a liberal bourgeois 
movement. The workers, the peasants, a large section of the intelli¬ 
gentsia and the petty bourgeoisie were in favour of the complete 
elimination of despotism and dependence on imperialism, for the 
democratisation of the social and political system and socio-economic 
change, whereas the bourgeoisie demanded the right to participate 
in government and equal rights with international capital. They 
were content to be free of the Shah’s absolute rule and favoured 
closer cooperation with foreign capital and the major imperialist po¬ 
wers of the West, primarily the USA. The bourgeoisie wanted to pre¬ 
serve the capitalist system and deal with imperialism (in the political 
and military spheres) on new terms, regarding this as a guarantee for 
preserving its privileges. 

The first trend favours the development of the revolution and its 
truly popular traditions. It calls for the attainment of power by the 
left-democratic forces, for the gradual development of the political 
revolution, through a number of stages, into a social revolution, and 
for the consolidation of all anti-imperialist, anti-monopolistic and 
anti-capitalist forces. The second trend is directed towards curtailing 
the revolution, eradicating its popular nature, preventing the truly 
revolutionary forces from assuming power and turning Iranian natio¬ 
nalism into anti-communism and a means of allying with the West. 

During the Shah’s overthrow and the heightened conflict with the 
USA, the liberals were compelled to remain in the background. They 
were aware that the outcome of their limited, class-egoistic goals 
depended on the masses, on those who had made the revolution. 
At the time, radical slogans prevailed, temporarily becoming the gene¬ 
ral slogans of the revolution. But as the first goals were reached, in¬ 
ternal contradictions became aggravated, the united anti-Shah front 
split, and the political forces regrouped. That was inevitable. The 
bourgeois liberals, fearing the masses and the crisis of the private cap¬ 
italist economy, became staunch supporters of establishing close 
relations with the USA and of channelling the nationalist and religious 
prejudices inherent in the masses into an anti-communist stream. 

The Iranian revolution, being a nationalist revolution in terms of 
ideology and leadership, was nevertheless a truly popular revolution 
in its methods. Despite its limited bourgeois, nationalist nature, it 
embraced such revolutionary means of struggle as mass demonstra¬ 
tions against which the Shah’s American-trained army and gendarme¬ 
rie were helpless, adopted such proletarian methods of struggle as 
month-long general strikes (viz. the oil-refinery workers’ general strike 
which greatly undermined the Shah’s economic and political posi¬ 
tion). Finally, there was the armed uprising of the city poor, workers, 
students and revolutionary youth, which resulted in the complete 
demoralisation and collapse of the Shah’s army in the course of two 
or three days. The 26th Congress of the CPSU noted: “The revolution 
in Iran, which was a major event on the international scene in recent 
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years, is of a specific nature. However complex and contradictory, 
it is essentially an anti-imperialist revolution, though reaction at 
home and abroad is seeking to change this feature. 

“The people of Iran are looking for their own road to freedom 
and prosperity. We sincerely wish them success in this, and are prepar¬ 
ed to develop good relations with Iran on the principles of equality 
and, of course, reciprocity 

The attempts to revive the moral and ethical norms of Islam (des¬ 
troyed in the course of the previous bourgeois development) taken 
during the subsequent phase of the Iranian revolution turned out, 
in the end, to be a means of favouring the speculative interests of the 
strata of petty and middle traders and entrepreneurs and a means of 
camouflaging the former capitalist way of development by paternalis¬ 
tic and philanthropic measures carried out in the spirit of Islam’s 
egalitarian principles. The religious leadership of the Iranian revolu¬ 
tion has brought Iran to peculiar Islamic despotism. 

Khomeini’s politisation of Islam is extremely contradictory, and 
cannot be otherwise under such a broad and conflicting social base. 
Khomeini stands against communism, regarding it as a force as alien 
to Iran as imperialism. This is expressed in the “Neither the West, 
nor the East” slogan preached by Khomeini and people around him. 
Given this approach to ideology, the Iranian revolution, on accomp¬ 
lishing a political coup, has slowed down, being confronted with the 
need for a social revolution. 

It began a reverse movement against those left, democratic ele¬ 
ments (Mujahidins, Fedayeen and members of the People’s Party 
of Iran) that dethroned the Shah and banished the American advis¬ 
ers from Iran. 

After the Shiite clergy of Iran had seized power, it constituted it 
as religious despotism and directed it at diffusing the revolutionary 
enthusiasm and the anti-imperialist sentiments of the masses. This 
was done at a time when the opposition forces of Iran were being 
suppressed not only ideologically, but physically and when moral 
norms that suited mostly the interests of the conservative clergy were 
forced upon all strata of Iranian society. It gradually became evident 
that the deeper the specific Islamic features and moral and ethic 
norms penetrated the life of society, the deeper the crisis of the pop- 
ular anti-imperialist and democratic revolution became. The revo¬ 
lutionary forces were threatened by a mortal danger. 

The Islamic authorities waged an offensive against the progressive, 
kft democratic forces which most fully expressed the interests of the 
Iranian working people. The People’s (Tudeh) Party of Iran, the van- 
guard party of the Iranian working class and other working people, 
which had for many years fought against the Shah's regime, for the 
hberation of Iran from imperialist dependence and for the implemen- 
Jation of radical socio-economic reforms in the interests of the masses, 
became the chief target of persecution. 
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It is well known that the People’s Party of Iran was repressed 
not for those “crimes” the Islamic authorities ascribed to it, 
but for its fidelity to the genuine interests of the Iranian people. 
Therefore the political revolution failed to develop into a social 
revolution. The deprived remained deprived and the rich remain¬ 
ed rich. 

The revolution in Afghanistan, which is of a national-democratic 
nature and is headed by the People’s Democratic Party (founded in 
1963), triumphed almost a year before the revolution in Iran. From 
the very outset the revolution has brought about a radical change in 
the Afghan social order: it has abolished feudal and semi-feudal land- 
ownership and usury, has set goals to wipe out almost universal 
illiteracy, to emancipate women, etc. 

Many Muslim clergymen in Afghanistan help to consolidate the 
reactionary forces fighting the country’s democrats. These forces re¬ 
ceive constant aid from US imperialists, Pakistani militarists and con¬ 
servative Arab regimes. 

Historically, nationalism, including religious nationalism, has al¬ 
ways been concrete. Bourgeois or feudal, it is always of a dual nature. 
The above two cases are no exception, and the difference between 
the two faces of nationalism is striking. 

The 26th Congress of the CPSU stated: “The banner of Islam may 
lead into struggle for liberation. This is borne out by history includ¬ 
ing very recent history. But it also shows that reaction,too, manipu¬ 
lates with Islamic slogans to incite counter-revolutionary mutinies. 
Consequently, the whole thing hinges on the actual content of any 
movement.” 52 

Such is present-day nationalism. It may become an irreconcil¬ 
able enemy of imperialism and may also display wild fanaticism in its 
hate of the working people engaged in social struggle. 

In most countries of Asia and Africa, nationalism remains a mighty 
ideological and political force still guiding the masses. Revolutionary 
democrats have no choice but to regard nationalism as a real pheno¬ 
menon, making the best use of its anti-imperialist, democratic and re¬ 
volutionary potential and attempting to prevent a swing towards reac¬ 
tion. They advocate cooperation in the interests of national indepen-J 
dence and of the future struggle for social progress, though always 
bearing in mind the dialectically dual nature of nationalism. If we ac¬ 
cept the notion that the role of the reactionary elements in bourgeois 
and feudal nationalism increases as the social contradictions become 
more aggravated, the fact cannot be overlooked that the democratic 
content of nationalism among the politically oppressed or economi¬ 
cally exploited strata, classes, nationalities and nations under present- 
day imperialism is expressed with new force during the crisis of its 
neo-colonial system. The two tendencies must be taken into account, 
and the following must be determined: which of the two prevails 
today? What is its orientation? What kind of a struggle is taking place 
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between the two? Which classes support these tendencies? What are 
the prospects for their development? 

X 

Lenin called upon the Communists to support the democratic, 
anti-imperialist movements and to see such as their duty. At the same 
time, however, he warned them of the danger of a socialist conscious¬ 
ness being absorbed by and dissolved in nationalism, of losing their 
identity and of overlooking the temporary and limited nature of the 
union with democratic nationalists. Lenin regarded the preservation 
of the communist movement’s ideological and organisational inde¬ 
pendence as a guarantee against the above danger. Speaking at the Sec¬ 
ond Congress of the Communist International, Lenin advanced the 
proposition that the working class “must enter into a temporary alli¬ 
ance with bourgeois democracy in the colonial and backward coun¬ 
tries, but should not merge with it, and should under all circums¬ 
tances uphold the independence of the proletarian movement, even 
if it is in its most embryonic form”. 5 3 This tenet still remains essenti¬ 
al for backward, semi-feudal and pre-capitalist societies in which a 
communist movement is being formed. Lenin considered the possi¬ 
bility of founding proletarian parties in the countries of the East in 
the early 1920s as being quite problematic. He noted in this respect: 
“The preponderance of pre-capitalist relationships is still the main 
determining feature in these countries, so that there can be no ques¬ 
tion of a purely proletarian movement in them.” 54 

These difficulties have not yet been overcome today. The small 
number and inadequate development of the working class (most hired 
workers are, as a rule, first- or second-generation workers who have 
not yet lost touch with the land and their former holdings and who 
are greatly influenced by religion, the tribal and caste system and 
petty-bourgeois sentiments) are objective deterrents to the formation 
of mass proletarian parties and organisations. This is why many for¬ 
mer colonies lack experienced and mass communist parties. There are 
only seven fully developed communist parties in the states of Sub- 
Sahara Africa. The situation is better in Asia and in the Arab East. 
Lenin held that the independence of a communist movement must 
be defended even in its initial stages, for he believed in its great 
revolutionary potential. Lenin argued that this potential would be 
realised in the future, especially at the time when the peoples of the 
Last, supported by a victorious socialist revolution, would begin em¬ 
bracing socialism. Unlike the leaders of the Second International, 
Lenin was positive that the victory of the Russian proletariat had 
pven the peoples of the East a unique opportunity to bypass or 
•nterrupt the capitalist stage in their development. 

This new idea, based on the predictions of Marx and Engels, pre- 
v ailed at the Second Congress of the Communist International. At 
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the time, the non-capitalist road of development was naturally asso¬ 
ciated with the leadership of the working class and its vanguard, the 
communists. In such a form, this road was first traversed in the bor¬ 
der regions of the former Russian Empire and outside it, under some¬ 
what different conditions, in the Mongolian People’s Republic. 

A new variant of advancing towards socialism (not through capital¬ 
ism, i.e., by non-capitalist development under the guidance of revolu¬ 
tionary democrats) appeared in the 1960s and is still effective des¬ 
pite existing differences and is characterised by the gradual accep¬ 
tance by some of the advanced revolutionary democrats of scienti¬ 
fic socialist ideology. 

Lenin’s words, addressed mainly to the communists of the Soviet 
East over 60 years ago, are just as applicable under the new conditions 
of non-capitalist development. It is noteworthy that all of Lenin’s 
remarks concerning this issue were directed against precipitating 
events and against leftist pseudo-revolutionism. 

Lenin categorically opposed every adventurist proposal of using 
the Soviet Republic’s armed forces for exporting the socialist revo 
lution to backward countries. During the epidemic of infantile disor¬ 
der of left-wing communism in the communist movement, simil 
projects were proposed by some representatives of the peoples of the 
East. Thus, Sultan-Galiyev proposed that an Eastern Red Army be 
formed to free the East from the yoke of international imperialism. 
Y. Preobrazhensky and L. Trotsky insisted on similar action. This plan 
was rejected by the Second All-Russia Congress of Communist Organi 
sations of the Peoples of the East as running counter to the principle 
of self-determination. Manabendra Nath Roy, one of the founders 
of the communist movement in India, planned the advance of emigre 
Indian Muslims and border-line tribes from Soviet Central Asia into 
India through Afghanistan. Lenin regarded these plans as absurd. 

In debating the question with Roy, Lenin demonstrated a genuine 
Marxist approach to the national liberation movement and revealed 
his opponent’s leftist adventurism. Lenin believed that the course of 
events should not be precipitated; a socialist revolution should not be 
put forth as an immediate task; the weak communist organisations 
should not be burdened with the unrealistic task of achieving nation¬ 
wide hegemony; the communists should not oppose the anti-imperial 
ist movement led by bourgeois democrats but, on the contrary, should 
acknowledge it as the only possibility under the circumstances an 
join it, support its democratic demands, be able to function within 
the framework of this union, increase their influence upon the m 
ses and, at the same time, criticise the narrow-mindedness of the 
bourgeois leadership, uphold the class interests of the masses and pre¬ 
serve their independence. This position has been confirmed by the en¬ 
tire course of the revolutionary process, both past and present. 

Lenin was against the automatic transfer of the ideas of socialist 
revolution which originated in the West to the countries of the East 
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and against the latter utilising the experience gained in the Soviet 
Union without making allowances for their own specific conditions. 
He stressed the international significance of the three Russian rev¬ 
olutions and regarded the “basic task in the historical period that 
all the advanced countries (and not they alone) are going through” 
as follows: “to seek out, investigate, predict, and grasp that which is 
nationally specific and nationally distinctive, in the concrete manner 
in which each country should tackle a single international task: 
victory over opportunism and Left doctrinairism within the work¬ 
ing-class movement; the overthrow of the bourgeoisie... .”5 5 

Lenin called upon the communists of the Caucasus and Transcau¬ 
casia not to copy the tactics of the Russian communists but to “go 
beyond the letter, and apply the spirit, the essence and the lessons 
of the 1917-21 experience.” 56 And, further: “...no decree has yet 
been issued stating that all countries must live according to the 
Bolshevik revolutionary calendar; and even if it were issued, it would 
not be observed.” 57 

According to Lenin, the determining feature of the East was the 
underdevelopment of capitalism and an extremely weak working 
class which, in turn, produced different revolutionary material than 
those in the West. The communists were thus required to understand 
the masses and mobilise them, setting free their revolutionary ener¬ 
gy, regardless of their level of historical development or 
political consciousness. Lenin’s appeal to “maintain the closest 
contact, and—if you wish—merge, in certain measure with the broad¬ 
est masses of the working people — primarily with the proletariat, but 
also with the non-proletarian masses of working people” 58 is of spe¬ 
cial importance for the communists and revolutionary national dem¬ 
ocrats in Africa and Asia. Lenin spoke of the necessity to “arouse 
the working masses to revolutionary activity, to independent action 
and to organisation, regardless of the level they have reached....” 59 

To this end, Lenin’s idea of applying the principles of the Soviet 
model to the countries of the East as one of the primary means of 
mobilising the working masses and drawing them into revolutionary 
transformations is of special interest. This meant adapting the Soviet 
system to dissimilar conditions, those with specific, non-proletarian, 
peasant class content. Lenin regarded the formation of the Soviet 
Republics in Transcaucasia and Central Asia as “proof and corra- 
boration of the fact that the ideas and principles of Soviet government 
are understood and immediately applicable, not only in the industrial¬ 
ly developed countries, not only in those which have a social basis 
like the proletariat, but also in those which have the peasantry as their 
basis." 6 0 That is why he considered it essential to “create indepen¬ 
dent contingents of fighters and party organisations in the colonies 
and backward countries” and to “...launch propaganda for the organi¬ 
sation of peasants’ Soviets and strive to adapt them to the pre-capi¬ 
talist conditions...” 61 Lenin was obviously referring to those Eastern 
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countries in which a revolutionary situation existed or where an open 
revolutionary struggle against imperialism and feudalism was under 
way. 

In the socio-economic sphere, Lenin advised the communists 
of backward countries to be in no haste in launching socialist cons¬ 
truction, to display a maximum of reserve and caution so as not to 
frighten away those who were hesitant, not to undermine the trust of 
the petty bourgeoisie and make use of every opportunity for economic 
development provided by local and foreign capitalism. Lenin was 
aware of the specific conditions existing in the Soviet republics of 
Transcaucasia and Central Asia. They were quite unlike those existing 
in RSFSR, the target of the attack by international imperialists since 
its formation. 

In his letter “To the Comrades Communists of Azerbaijan, Georgia, 
Armenia, Daghestan, and the Mountaineer Republic” (April- 1921), 
Lenin outlined an economic and social programme of non-capitalist 
development and cautioned against leftist pseudo-socialist extremes. 
He advised of the necessity “to effect a slower, more cautious and 
more systematic transition to socialism..,; to practise more mode- 
ration and caution, and show more readiness to make concessions to 
the petty bourgeoisie, the intelligentsia, and particularly the peasant¬ 
ry”. In the economic sphere one must establish commodity exchange 
with the capitalist West and use a policy of concessions. “This must 


be done on a wide scale, with firmness, skill and circumspection, and 
it must be utilised to the utmost for improving the condition of the 
workers and peasants, and for enlisting the intelligentsia in the work 
of economic construction.”62 

Today, that section of the workers’, communist and national lib' 
eration movements of Asia and Africa whose policy is directed to 
wards the socialist orientation of their countries and laying the foun 
dations for socialism, has the opportunity to develop political, econo 
mic, military and other cooperation with the Soviet Union and the 
world socialist community. 


Western propaganda still persists in repeating fabrications about 
Lenin’s allegedly negative attitude towards nationalism (bourgeois 
political scientists see no difference between the national and the na 
tionalist), about his disregard of the nation as an important historical 
factor and belief that socialism and democratic nationalism are at 
opposite poles. In fact, Lenin considered the national factor to be a 
reality which implied, in one form or another, the class factor. As in¬ 
ternationalists, Lenin and communists in all countries advocated a 
socialist revolution within the boundaries of a given nation and under 
concrete national conditions. Acknowledging the uneven development 
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of capitalism and the possibility of socialism triumphing in a certain 
country, and taking into account specific national conditions were 
crucial and inevitable factors in the strategy and tactics of the national 
liberation and socialist revolutions. While viewing the national fac¬ 
tors as historically determined and objective, Lenin was far from 
adopting a nihilistic approach to them. He advocated tact, caution and 
mutual respect and consideration for the specific national features 
in relationships between nations and revolutionary parties. Lenin 
believed that finding a truly democratic solution to the national ques¬ 
tion was one of the tasks of a socialist revolution, though he realised 
the complexity and length of this process. He wrote: “National anti¬ 
pathies will not disappear so quickly: the hatred — and perfectly legi¬ 
timate hatred—of an oppressed nation for its oppressor will last 
for a while; it will evaporate only after the victory of socialism and 
after the final establishment of completely democratic relations bet¬ 
ween nations.” 63 

Far from regarding the national question and socialism as being 
at opposite poles, Lenin was the first to recognise the national libe¬ 
ration movements of the colonial nations as an important ally of so¬ 
cialist revolution. It was he who proclaimed the right of nations to 
self-determination as a basic principle of the Communist Party; it 
was he who called upon the communists to unite with the national 
liberation movements and support their struggle against imperialism, 
thus foreseeing the transition of the democratic national movements 
to a struggle against capitalist exploitation in general. 

Indeed, Lenin approached the national question not as an abso¬ 
lute, which is typical of bourgeois nationalists, but from the viewpoint 
of the class struggle of the working class and of the socialist revolu¬ 
tion. He was guided by this principle in planning both the domestic 
and foreign policies of the Soviet Republic, and this was one of his 
behests to his followers. 
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M. A. PERSITS 


THE PREPARATORY STAGE OF THE 
COMMUNIST MOVEMENT IN ASIA 


The communist movement in the East emerged under the direct 
and powerful influence of the October Socialist Revolution in Russia 
in 1917, despite the fact that the oppressed countries of Asia were 
at least one historical epoch behind Russia and the nations of the 
West. This does not mean the October Revolution was a miraculous 
force capable of turning a desert into an orchard. 

Socialist idea began to take root among the advanced and revolu¬ 
tionary intelligentsia in the East in the late 19th century when the 
first organisations of a socialist type appeared. World War I and the 
repressions carried out by the reactionary governments and the co¬ 
lonialists temporarily interrupted this process. 

The influence of the socialist revolution in Russia triggered a re¬ 
vival of this interrupted process, leading eventually to the appearance 
of a communist movement. 

What follows is general outline of the emergence of those initial 
socialist elements which later evolved into a communist movement. 


The Asian Proletariat at the Beginning of the 20th 
Century 

As has already been mentioned, the countries of the East had 
fallen behind the advanced European and North American nations 
>n social and economic development. In the late 19th century, when 
the major European and North American nations had already enter¬ 
ed the imperialist stage of development, and the mass revolutionary 
movements of the proletariat of these countries were confronting 
Western society with the prospect of a struggle for socialism, the East, 
suppressed by the colonialists, was still deep in the Middle Ages. 
Capitalist development there was only taking its first steps. The many- 
million-strong peasant masses (comprising over 90 per cent of Eastern 
society 1 and its main productive force) lived under conditions of feu¬ 
dal oppression, appalling poverty, illiteracy and lawlessness. 

As for the proletariat, even in the most developed countries of the 
East it was still in the formative stage—small in number, divided 
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into many local, religious, caste and national groups, and chiefly 
composed of workers of small manufactories and artisans, who had not 
yet severed their ties with the villages either politically, economically 
or geographically. Their actions (protesting against various punishments 
and the tyranny of the owners, and demanding wage increases, shorter 
working hours, etc.) were only a bitter struggle for survival. First ele¬ 
ments of organisation were just appearing, so that the actions of the 
proletariat were usually the spontaneous, scattered riots of working 
people driven to despair. 

At the time, the class struggle of the proletariat in the East was 
just emerging. For instance, actions resembling the Luddite riots 
took place in China in the late 19th—early 20th centuries at many 
enterprises owned chiefly by foreign capitalists. The workers de¬ 
stroyed the machines, equipment, factories and even the houses 
of foreign engineers. 2 Similar riots lasted well into the second and 
third decades. 

The stagnation of Asian society severely hampered the process of 
the class development of the proletariat, while the firmly-established 
traditional Eastern institutions—community, caste, and local affinity— 
and the deep-rooted religious beliefs prevented the workers from 
consciously joining the class struggle and acquiring the mentality of 
collectivism and internationalism. 

There were many instances in the history of the Asian proletariat’s 
struggle when strikes failed because the workers, belonging to diffe¬ 
rent national and religious groups though working at the same enter¬ 
prise, could not come to an agreement. 3 

The Asian proletariat had a relatively high concentration, though 
in most Eastern countries it accounted for less than half per cent of 
the population. Politically, it was, perhaps, even less influential, for 
the process of class consolidation in the colonial society was far from 
complete and the boundaries between the classes had not been as yet 
delineated. 

Industrial workers were in a way absorbed by the great mass of 
the intermediate strata, going through different stages of proletarisa- 
tion: from farm hands and beggars to lumpen proletarians and ar¬ 
tisans. 

Colonial oppression impeded the process of class differentia¬ 
tion. It spread to all social strata, obscuring the opposition 
between the proletariat and the national bourgeoisie. Even the re¬ 
volutionary intelligentsia of the East, to say nothing of liberal in¬ 
tellectuals, sought ways and means of liberating their countries 
from feudal-monarchic regimes and colonialism, failed to take note 
of the proletariat, to distinguish it from among the poor and depriv¬ 
ed masses. 

In 1912, Sun Yatsen stated that China was a poor country, thac 
the classes of the rich and the poor had not yet been formed and that 
there were no capitalists in the country. 4 Even in 1919, after the 
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end of World War 1, when China’s capitalist development, as well as 
t he class movement of its proletariat took a notable step forward, 
gun Yatsen still held that China “had not yet entered the stage of a 
class war”. He still failed to recognise the special position of the work¬ 
ing class, regarding it as coolie and indistinguishable from among the 
masses of the poor, and spoke of the possibility of establishing cordial 
relations between the capitalists and the workers. He believed that the 
Chinese worker, who lived in constant need, would “welcome any 
capitalist who manages to open even a small shop to provide him with 

a job”.5 

Many other Chinese revolutionaries including those who were in 
the process of shifting to a Marxist position supported the concept 
of China’s class unity, and of the absence of the proletariat and the 
bourgeoisie in it. Lev Delyusin, a Soviet scholar, pointed out that Li 
Da, one of China’s first communists, maintained in 1920 that the 
country’s entire 400-million population could be regarded as work¬ 
ers. 6 

It is noteworthy that similar ideas, expressed in almost the same 
words, were advanced by revolutionaries in India. For example, in 
1919 the Indian Revolutionary Committee (then in Berlin) said in 
its appeal to the international socialist movement: “There is no class 
struggle in India, and the question of capitalism and the proletariat 
has not yet arisen. The country is a huge factory in which 310 million 
people are serving labour rent, living in poverty and dying of starva¬ 
tion....” “...India is a vast proletarian country.” 7 

Such opinions were not a result of chance. They sprang from a 
similarity of causes, i.e., common conditions for socio-economic 
backwardness, typical of all the oppressed countries of the East, 
though differing in national peculiarities. In other words, the state¬ 
ments that “India is a vast proletarian country” and that "China has 
400 million workers” were not only proof of the inadequate Marxist 
background or lack of political maturity of the revolutionaries of the 
East but was, to a certain extent, a reflection of the existing situation. 
Despite the fact that the strike movement of the first groups of the 
Eastern proletariat was increasing, it still did not become a vast social 
factor in the oppressed countries of Asia, nor did it gain nation-wide 
significance. 

Therefore, during the first two decades of the 20th century the 
proletariat of the most developed countries of Asia was still quite 
&r from being aware of its class identity and was unprepared to 
ac cept socialist ideas. Only in Turkey and Iran some steps were 
taken to acquaint the proletariat with such ideas and even these 
We re made under the cover of the alleged ideological similarity of 
socialism and Islam. However, socialist ideas which penetrated from 
Europe, persistently occupied the minds of a narrow circle of pro- 
gressive-minded intellectuals in the East, especially revolutionary 
•ntellectuals. 
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The Beginning of Intensive Dissemination of 
Socialist Ideas 

The first general information on socialist theories reached Asia 
as far back as the 19th century. Thus, an attempt was made to publish 
the Communist Manifesto in Armenian in Istanbul in the 1880s. In 
the 1890s, Prof. Ahmed Shuaib wrote about the French Enlighteners 
and “Marx, the thinker and economist”, and “his immortal Capital ”8 
in Servet-i-Funum, a progressive Turkish magazine. Some national- 
radical circles in India showed an interest in socialism, Marx and the 
First International as far back as the 1870s. In 1871, the General 
Council of the International discussed a letter from Calcutta suggest¬ 
ing to set up an Indian section. The first books on socialism appeared 
in the country in the 1890s. 9 Rabindranath Tagore and Swami Vi- 
vekananda interpreted socialist ideas in the egalitarian ethical spirit. 
Vivekananda criticised the vices of the bourgeois system and dreamt 
of a society free of oppression. However, he believed that such a so¬ 
ciety could appear without a class struggle and without the liquida¬ 
tion of private property. Erik Komarov, a Soviet scholar, noted that 
Vivekananda “was probably the first in India to put forth the idea 
of the consequent replacement of societies” and to declare that feu¬ 
dalism and capitalism would inevitably be replaced by a power of 
workers, i.e., socialism. 10 During the same period, Chinese students, 
mainly those who were studying in Japan (where the various theories 
of European socialism were widespread and studied, particularly so- 
called Christian socialism), became acquainted with socialist ideas. 
In 1902, Liang Qjchao, a well-known liberal reformer, began dissemi¬ 
nating socialist ideas in China with the sole intention of demonstrating 
that they could not be applied in China. 11 

Intellectuals in Iran borrowed socialist ideas from Russia, as well 
as from the European part of Turkey. In March 1880 Iran, a news¬ 
paper published in Teheran, printed a long article on socialism in 
which no difference was made between its utopian and scientific 
variants. The author, who was opposed to socialism, wrote the article 
to acquaint the readers with the fashionable European trend. 12 

Though these first attempts to grasp and interpret socialism provid¬ 
ed a rather distorted idea of the theory of scientific socialism, they 
nevertheless awakened an interest in the subject and a desire to 
study it more profoundly. 

The really intensive dissemination of socialist ideas among the rev¬ 
olutionary intellectuals of the East did not begin until after the first 
Russian revolution (1905-1907), which had a profound influence on 
them. 

The Eastern revolutionary-democratic intelligentsia lacked a theo¬ 
retical background and had joined the socialist movement “... because 
of its practical significance and its practical successes”. 1 3 The revolu¬ 
tion of 1905-1907 demonstrated the true significance and strength 
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of the proletarian movement, which the socialists of the West support¬ 
ed, the movement whose vanguard rallied under the banner of social¬ 
ism, dealing a powerful blow to tsarism, the largest stronghold of 
European and Asian reaction. 14 

Tsarism was forced to make concessions; establishing some semb¬ 
lances of a parliament and a constitution. Many revolutionaries of 
the East regarded the adoption of a constitution and the establish¬ 
ment of a parliament to be the final goals of the struggle against feu¬ 
dal-monarchic regimes, always the fulcrum of colonialism. 

As a result, the intensive dissemination of socialist ideas in the 
East became an important factor in the historical process of the awa¬ 
kening of Asia. This process was unfolding in the course' of bourgeois 
revolutions in such semi-colonial countries as Iran, Turkey and China 
and at a time of mounting national liberation movements in the colo¬ 
nies (India, Indonesia, etc.) 

Referring to the first Russian revolution, Lenin wrote: “The year 
of 1905 marked the beginning of the end of ‘Oriental’ quiescence.” 1 5 

During those years new forces were being drawn into the struggle. 
The strike movement was spreading, especially in India and China. 
The revolutionary-democratic and national-revolutionary intelligent¬ 
sia of the oppressed Eastern countries became more persistent in seek¬ 
ing ways to rescue their countries from poverty, backwardness, and 
the threat of complete imperialist disintegration and enslavement. 

The revolutionaries of the East had not yet come to a clear under¬ 
standing of the subject and were unable to distinguish between Marx’s 
scientific communism and the various “socialisms” then popular in 
Western Europe, Russia and America. Narodnik socialism with its in¬ 
dividual terrorism and anarchism with its outright actions, guild so¬ 
cialism with its idea of workers’ industrial unions and, naturally, cer¬ 
tain Marxist tenets had all reached the countries of the colonial East, 
in particular, India and China. Scientific socialism was not the most 
popular doctrine. This was only natural, considering the backward¬ 
ness of Eastern society. 

The dissemination of socialist ideas in Asia was characterised not 
only by the variety of socialisms coming from the West, but by the 
way they were being accepted in the East. 


Subjective-Minded Socialists of the East 


The revolutionaries of the East did not come to accept the ideas 
°f socialism through the workers’ movement or in the name of the 
Proletariat, since they did not recognise the latter as a separate class, 
^ey approached socialism from the position of anti-colonial, anti- 


oynastic and anti-feudal movements, being concerned with over¬ 
coming economic backwardness and saving their countries and people 
Worn the evils brought on by international imperialism. 
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It is not surprising that, at the time, even those Marxist precepts 
which the petty-bourgeois revolutionaries of the East accepted under¬ 
went considerable change and were turned into a kind of utopia, into 
“a programme for the abolition of feudal exploitation alone’’, 16 and 
were directed at establishing capitalist relations and a bourgeois-de¬ 
mocratic state system. The programme oudined by Sun Yatsen was 
but one example of such an oriental transformation of socialism. 

In 1905-1906, Sun Yatsen advanced the idea of three people’s 
principles and three corresponding revolutions: a national one 
(“against the dictatorship of a handful of Manchus”), a political one 
(“against the autocratic power of the monarch") and a social one 
(“against the dictatorship of the rich”) 17 . 

Sun Yatsen held that the first two revolutions should be carried 
out simultaneously, thus improving the welfare of the people and 
making the third (social) revolution unnecessary. He believed that as 
the result of this three-fold revolution “not only a people’s, but a 
socialist state will be established ... and compelete and ideal order will 
set in. And then the 400-million people of China will find great happi¬ 
ness”. 18 

Sun Yatsen developed this idea further: “There are no capitalists 
in China as yet” 19 , but in order to prevent their appearance in the fu¬ 
ture and to consolidate socialism, he proposed that fixed prices for 
plots of land be introduced and that all people should enjoy equal 
rights with respect to land ownership. 20 

Lenin revealed the essence of Sun Yatsen’s agrarian programme, 
saying that “it amounts to the transfer of rent to the state, i.e.. land 
nationalisation, by some sort of single tax along Henry George lines”. 
It, therefore, provides for the rapid development of capitalism in agri¬ 
culture and for the elimination of feudalism, the chief exploiter of the 
Chinese many-million peasent mass. That is why Lenin highly praised 
the sincere democratism of the programme, while referring to Sun 
Yatsen and his supporters as “subjective-minded socialists”, as their 
plan for preventing capitalism and building socialism would, in reality, 
only pave the road for the growth of capitalist relations on Chinese 
soil. 21 

Many Chinese revolutionary democrats such an Zhu Zhixin, 
Hu Hanmin, Min Yi, Feng Jiyou, Song Jiareng and others shared 
Sun Yatsen’s subjective-socialist ideas. Most important is that these 
ideas became the basis of the official programme of Tongmenghui 
(United Alliance), a militant revolutionary organisation. The 
revolutionaries propagated their ideas through Min Bao magazine, the 
Alliance’s major publication, and through several dozen other periodi¬ 
cals published in China and abroad. 22 

From 1905 to 1910, the press carried a heated debate on the fu¬ 
ture reshaping of Chinese society between the revolutionaries and the 
liberal bourgeoisie headed by Liang Qjchao. The revolutionaries, 
who called themselves socialists, advocated the need for a political and 
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social revolution, often expressing ideas which revealed their acquain¬ 
tance with Marxist literature as- well as their inability to understand 
it in full. 

For instance, Min Yi tried to prove to his opponent, Liang Qjchao, 
that socialism did not imply the elimination of all private property. 
He held that in order to achieve socialism it would be enough to 
nationalise the land belonging to the landowners. He even referred 
to the founders of Marxism, believing that their teaching confirmed 
his idea. In 1907 he wrote in Min Bao: “We socialists are not against 
the enrichment of the people, but we are only against the enrichment 
of a handful of people, and against class inequality in society.” And, 
further: “The world-famous author of Capital, whose works have 
shaken the contemporary world, not only recognised the right to own¬ 
ership of the means of consumption, but the right of peasants and ar¬ 
tisans to own capital as well.” 23 

The terms “bourgeoisie” and “proletariat”, though interpreted 
respectively as the classes of the “rich” and the “poor”, first appeared 
in print in China in Zhu Zhixin’s article “On the Simultaneous Ac¬ 
complishment of a Social and Political Revolution” (1906). He wrote: 
“A social revolution is carried out by means of a class struggle...” 
and “in the case of its success, the classes will be liquidated in the 
economic respect”. This idea is a reflection of Marx’s teaching on 
classes, the class struggle and revolution. 

Zhu Zhixin interpreted the idea of liquidating classes as a means 
of reducing the gulf between the rich and the floor. He pointed out 
that “the difference between them would not be significant enough 
for opposite classes to form” and for one of them to dominate the 
other. 24 

In the same year Zhu Zhixin wrote an article entitled “Short Bio¬ 
graphies of German Revolutionary Socialists” which was devoted to 
Marx’s and Engels’s activities and teaching. Afanasiy Krymov, a So¬ 
viet scholar, notes that Zhu Zhixin was the first to acquaint China’s 
intellectuals with some tenets of the Communist Manifesto by Marx 
and Engels. 25 Zhu Zhixin wrote that Marx “stood for the salvation 
of the poverty-stricken and hungry masses through class struggle...” 
and demonstrated that “...capitalist exploitation is robbery by means 
of which the capitalists grow richer and the workers grow poorer”. 
However, he disagreed with Marx’s theory of surplus value, believing 
that capital was accumulated not as a result of exploitation, but only 

a result of thrift. 

It is apparent that Marxism was still largely misunderstood; this 
B especially noticeable in the writings of Sun Yatsen and his suppor¬ 
ters, who believed that it was much easier to effect a social revolution 
,n China due to its backwardness than in the developed capitalist 
countries. Thus, Feng Ziyou wrote in Min Bao: “There is no other 
country in the world in which it would be as easy to achieve socialism 
^ *n China”, 26 since there would be no need to overcome the resis- 
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tance of capitalism, which did not exist in China; the only task would 
be to prevent its development. 

Sun Yatsen held that “it is much easier to implement the princip¬ 
le of ‘people’s welfare’ 27 in China than in Europe or America, 
where all social problems are caused by progress. Since progress in 
China has not yet been achieved to any great extent it would not be 
difficult to settle these problems.” 28 

Lenin characterised this discourse as the theory “of a petty-bour¬ 
geois ‘socialist’ reactionary”. “For the idea that capitalism can be 
‘prevented’ in China and that a ‘social revolution’ there will be made 
easier by the country’s backwardness, and so on, is altogether reac¬ 
tionary. ” 2 9 

In India, Ananda Coomarswamy, a socialist, advocated his plan 
for preventing the development of capitalism. In a series of articles 
printed in 1907-1909, he tried to prove that Indian capitalism was as 
evil as British capitalism, and that if it were permitted to develop, it 
would bring down upon the peoples in India all the troubles of an 
industrial revolution: the ruin of its artisans; the establishment of a 
factory system; the physical degradation of the workingman; slums, 
trusts and unemployment. 

Ananda Coomarswamy exhorted his countrymen to be perspicaci¬ 
ous and start working “today” to rid the land of the terror of capital¬ 
ism in the future, when India would gain its freedom. He cited the 
example of the West, where the ancient ideals of democracy and so¬ 
cialism were supposedly being revived, and proposed that there be a 
return to the ancient Indian community system, which he believed 
was of a socialist nature. And he held that the caste system among the 
artisans should be reorganised on the basis of modem machinery. 

Coomarswamy tended to idealise the past, writing that every caste 
or trade was organised, to a greater or lesser degree, in a socialist man- i 
ner and reflected democratic and communist ideals. He argued that 
Indians, as no one else, must prove that industrial production could 
be organised on socialist principles and that man could be the master, 
and not the slave, of the machinery he had created. 30 

Mohandas Gandhi, Rabindranath Tagore and several other leaders 
of the national liberation movement, which advanced egalitarian con¬ 
ceptions, idealised and wished to revive the country’s past on the basis 
of small-scale production, something they considered to be of a so¬ 
cialist nature. 

M.K.Gandhi first presented his views on peasant egalitarian social¬ 
ism in his booklet Hind Swaraj (1908). He was vehemently against 
India’s emerging capitalism and the ruinous novelties it introduced: 
factories, railroads, modem schools, medicine and, especially, ma¬ 
chines, those hellish fiends of capitalism. Gandhi wrote: “It is machi¬ 
nery that has impoverished India... It represents a great sin. The 
workers in the mills of Bombay have become slaves. The condition 01 ; 
the women working in the mills is shocking. 
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"If the machinery craze grows in our country, it will become an 
unhappy land.”3* He claimed that India would be ruined if it permit¬ 
ted “a Satanic civilization” of capitalism to overcome it. 32 The civi¬ 
lisation of ancient India was a genuine civilisation existing in many of 
the country’s remote regions which lacked railroads, factories and 
other demoralising attributes of the West. 

Gandhi contended that India had nothing to learn from anyone 
and that it was more fitting for it to teach others, as most of its pop¬ 
ulation lead a simple life in small villages and according to the ancient 
traditions. They were engaged in primitive tilling and handicrafts and 
had no large cities, those breeding grounds of vice: poverty, wealth, 
prostitution and theft. 3 3 

However, Gandhi did not propose that the existing machines, 
factories, railroads, schools and hospitals be destroyed, but only that 
their further growth be impeded. “We, therefore, say that the non¬ 
beginning of a thing is supreme wisdom,” 34 he wrote. “If, instead 
of welcoming machinery as a boon, we should look upon it as an 
evil, it would ultimately go.” 35 The country had to be gradually re¬ 
turned to the golden age when the power of arms surrendered to the 
power of morality; when the judges, doctors and lawyers were the 
people’s servants, and not its masters and robbers; when the people 
enjoyed true home-rule, 36 and there was no parliament which was, 
as the parliament of England, “like a sterile woman and a prosti¬ 
tute”. 37 

Gandhi criticised the capitalist system of the West and made no 
allowances for India’s home-bred capitalism. He wrote: “It would be 
folly to assume that an Indian Rockefeller would be better than the 
American Rockefeller”, 38 and that is why the Indians “need not, 
therefore, be pleased with the prospect of the growth of the mill 
industry”. 3 9 Moreover, he appealed to his countrymen to return to 
the ancient community system of India which he tended to idealise 
and characterised as a society of social justice and universal welfare, 
free of oppression and class struggle. 40 Gandhi believed it possible 
to achieve this goal on condition that Western civilisation was dri¬ 
ven out of India. 

Thus, the basic tenet of Gandhi’s teaching was an appeal to fight 
the colonialists in order to gain Swaraj, or the right to home-rule. 
Above all, the expulsion of Western civilisation must be accompa- 
•ued by a revival of hand-spinning and weaving and other village 
ttafts, whereupon, in Gandhi’s opinion, every village would become 
an independent unit, meeting most of its daily needs. 41 Thus, hand 
l °°ms and spinning wheels would become “an exteme means for over¬ 
timing India’s growing impoverishment”. Gandhi held that any means 
that would “help India to overcome the abysmal poverty of the peo¬ 
ple would also be a means of ensuring the establishment of Swaraj”. 42 

Gandhi, who was sincerely concerned about the welfare of his 
People, especially the peasantry, which he regarded as the main force 
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capable of shielding the country from Western civilisation and, there¬ 
fore, from colonialism, realised that the success of the national lib¬ 
eration movement depended upon the struggle of the masses for the 
satisfaction of their basic needs. In a speech delivered on February 
4, 1916, Gandhi stated: “Our salvation can only come through the 
farmer. Neither the lawyers nor the doctors, nor the rich landlords I 
are going to secure it.” He called for a decisive, though non-violent, 
struggle for India’s freedom, as he assumed that the British Empire 
would never “give freedom to a people, who will not take it them¬ 
selves”. 43 

In his analysis of the teaching of Lev Tolstoi, of whom Gandhi 
was a great admirer, Lenin wrote: “Tolstoi’s doctrine is certainly 
utopian and in content is reactionary in the most precise and most 
profound sense of the word. But that certainly does not mean that the 
doctrine was not socialistic or that it did not contain critical element) 
capable of providing valuable material for the enlightenment of the 
advanced classes.” 44 

The social essence of Gandhi’s theory on averting capitalism and 
reviving the ancient patriarchal system in India should be evaluated 
on this basis. In must be added that Gandhi’s teaching, which ref¬ 
lected the dreams and psychology of India’s oppressed, poverty-strick¬ 
en and indescribably backward peasantry, as well as his practical 
activities, played a decisive role not only in awakening and organising 
the masses of India to a struggle for independence, but in helping cap-| 
italism to take root in the country. In India, national capitalis 
had already emerged and was growing rapidly. Measures suggest© 
by Gandhi were directed against British domination, thus favouring 
the development of local free enterprise. 

Thus, in the East, the requirements of emerging national capitalis 
were sometimes expressed by the most fantastic transformations of 
socialist ideas which originated in the West. 

Although these transformations were still quite removed frort 
Marxism, the feudal and bourgeois-landlord elements saw the portend 
of a socialist movement in Coomarswamy’s plans and in the other 
similar utopias. A speech delivered in 1910 by the Maharaja of Buid 
wana, one of the most powerful lords of India, at the Govemor-Gen 
ral’s Legislative Council is a case in point. He stated that Wester) 
socialism, of which but a few of the educated Indians had any id 
was seeping into the country. However, he believed that if socialis 
was permitted to take hold among the masses the landowners, no 
matter how numerous, would be unable to do anything about it. 45 

Three years earlier Liang Qichao, representing the liberal-bourgeo 
opposition to the ruling dynasty, expressed similar fear of the diss 
mination of socialist teachings in China and of the possibility of a s 
cial revolution. He said that if China wanted to avoid social traged 
the government had to restrict the free dissemination of socialist ideas 
calling for revolution, as he felt “the country cannot be saved by rev- 
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olution”. He was even against the term “revolution”, and suggested 
it be replaced by the term “change”. 46 


Contacts between National Liberation Movements 
of the East and International Social-Democracy 

The interest of the revolutionary intelligentsia of theEast in socialism 
was sparked by the anti-colonial activities of international social- 
democracy—in particular, by the activities of its revolutionary wing 
headed by Lenin—as well as by the work of a number of social-democ¬ 
ratic parties, especially the Bolsheviks of Russia who rendered consi¬ 
derable political and material aid to the liberation movement of 
oppressed nations. The leaders of the national liberation movements 
often turned to the Second International and its parties for help in 
their struggle against colonialism. 

Eastern revolutionaries and national leaders who were compelled 
to emigrate to Europe or America were the first to directly contact 
the Second International and its parties. 

Revolutionary emigres from India, the most numerous in the West, 
were the first to establish a link between the national liberation move¬ 
ment of India and international social-democracy. 

In 1904, Dadabhai Naoroji, a venerable leader of India’s liberation 
movement, attended the Amsterdam International Congress. Although 
he was not a socialist, he appealed to the socialists for support of his 
people’s struggle against the colonialists. 

In August 1907, two emigres from India, B.R. Cama and Raoji 
Rana, were present at the Stuttgart Congress. During the discussion 
on the national question, B.R. Cama delivered an impassioned speech 
which she concluded with the following words: “We demand the right 
of national self-determination.” 47 In 1908 the Georgian daily Alt 
reported that the Tebriz Revolutionary Committee had appealed to 
Jean Jaur£s, the outstanding leader of the French Socialist Party, 
asking him to arrange for the publication of articles in the French 
press denouncing the support rendered by Russian tsarism to the Shah 
of Persia in suppressing the revolution in Iran 48 

For many years Sun Yatsen maintained ties with the International 
Socialist Bureau of the Second International, to which he later, as 
head of China’s first republican government, turned for support for 
his activity directed at gaining international recognition for his govern¬ 
ment in Kanton (1921-1925 with an interval from May 1921 to June 
1922)49 

Even these ideologically limited contacts with European socialists 
played an important role in propagating socialist ideas among the rev¬ 
olutionaries of the East. Naturally, the practical assistance the so- 
1:1 a l-democrats rendered the national liberation movement was of 
much greater significance to the revolutionaries of the East. The Bol- 
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sheviks of Russia offered to the Iranian Revolution (1905-1911) 
extensive aid in arms, ammunition, funds, printing equipment and 
most important, men. Hundreds of volunteers from among the Cauca¬ 
sian social-democrats fought in Iran on the side of the revolution and, 
fifty were killed in action. Sergo Orjonikidze, later a prominent So¬ 
viet statesman and Party leader, commanded one of the volunteer de¬ 
tachments. 50 The Bolsheviks supported other Asian revolutions as 
well. They unmasked the predatory, counter-revolutionary policy of 
Russian tsarism and international imperialism in China, Korea, Iran 
and Turkey. 

The social-democrats carried on an effective propaganda campaign 
among the revolutionaries of the East. In Paris, French socialists and 
some emigre social-democrats from Russia were engaged in extensive 
work among the emigre revolutionaries of the East. M.P. Pavlovich, 
a Russian revolutionary, recalled later that "‘revolutionaries from 
India, Persia and China” with whom he discussed plans for revolution¬ 
ary work, were forever gathering at his home. He also edited their 
leaflets and wrote occasional articles for their periodicals. 51 

In his memoirs, Hemchandra Das, an Indian revolutionary, may 
have been referring to these and similar meetings when he wrote that 
in 1907, in Paris, socialists from “a European country” organised a 
circle for Indians to acquaint them with “socialism and commun¬ 
ism.” 52 In 1907. B.R. Cama and Raoji Rana joined the French Social- 
is Party. 53 Evelyn Trent-Roy, a member of the first Indian communist 
group, visited Cama in 1921 and reported that the old revolutiona¬ 
ry’s views had shifted to the left under the influence of the socialist 
revolution in Russia. In 1910, Vierendranath Chattopadhyaya, an¬ 
other revolutionary emigre and later one of the first Indian commu¬ 
nists, became a member of the French Socialist Party. Mustafa Subhi, 
the future leader of the first Turkish communist group, who studied 
at the Sorbonne from 1906 to 1911, embarked on a road which later 
brought him to Marxism as a result of his contact with French social¬ 
ists and his studies of socialist literature. Justice, a newspaper publish¬ 
ed by social-democrats in Britain and circulated in India as late as 
1908, when its distribution was banned by the colonial administra-j 
non, 54 played an important role in the socialist enlightenment of 
Indian national-revolutionaries. However, in March 1912 Modem 
Review (printed in Calcutta) published an article on Marx and Marx¬ 
ism, 55 thus demonstrating that the colonialists were not omnipo¬ 
tent. The article was written by Lala Hardayal, an outstanding emig¬ 
re leader of the Indian national-revolutionary movement. He organis¬ 
ed the Ghadar Party in the USA (1913-1914), a petty-bourgeois 
Indian revolutionary party, and was a member of the Indian In¬ 
dependence Committee (1915) in Berlin during World War I. 

Lala Hardayal became acquainted with the revolutionary move¬ 
ment during his studies at Oxford (1905-1907). In 1909-1910, he 
associated with B.R. Cama and the Russian social-democrats living in 
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Paris. Hardayal was interested in the workers’ and socialist move¬ 
ments of Western Europe and America and was influenced at a cer¬ 
tain period by anarcho-syndicalism. Nevertheless, he always stressed 
the influence the Russian revolutionary struggle had had upon him. 
He once said: “I am a disciple of the Russian revolutionary move¬ 
ment.” 56 His article “Karl Marx: A Modem Rishi” (i.e., “prophet”) 
revealed the impact the relationships with the socialists and the work¬ 
ers’ movements of the West had had upon the revolutionaries of the 
East and noted that the process of comprehending Marxism, a com¬ 
plex task for Eastern revolutionaries, had already begun. 

Hardayal’s attempts to give an account of Marx’s teaching and cri¬ 
ticise certain of its aspects only proved his superficial, inadequate 
knowledge of the subject. This was understandable for a person liv¬ 
ing in India and exposed to egalitarian views on the future communist 
society. In Hardayal’s opinion, “Marx was a benefactor of humanity, 
because he was the first thinker of modem Europe who had faith in 
the working classes” and “the first man to lay down the formu¬ 
la that the emancipation of the working classes must be achieved by 
themselves. He who would be free, himself must strike the blow”. 
He wrote further: “His [Marx’s] great appeal was addressed to the 
hearts of the working men, to the latent manhood in them, to the 
highest moral impulses that lie buried beneath the ragged clothes 
and the dirt-begrimed countenance of the ‘man in the street’.” 57 

Hardayal regarded the First International, organised by Marx, as 
a force for “...promoting the unity and solidarity of the working clas¬ 
ses in different countries”. 58 He clearly expressed his negative atti¬ 
tude towards private property, “society’s greatest evil”, and stated 
that in the future, capitalism would vanish. 59 However, he believed 
that communism was basically the communal ownership of land and 
that it had existed in the remote past. 60 

Alexei Raikov, a Soviet historian who studied Hardayal’s ideologi¬ 
cal evolution, wrote: “Hardayal was unable to accept Marxism as 
a scientific system and failed to become a socialist. He believed in 
a “universal revolution’, not in a socialist one but, rather, in an 
anarchic one.”61 Nevertheless, as P.C. Joshi, a prominent leader of 
the Communist Party of India, notes, “...Hardayal’s pamphlet is ... a 
contribution that helped many serious intellectuals and consistent 
revolutionaries to find their way to Marxism and hence to meaningful 
Work.”62 

Hardayal's pamphlet was much read and discussed in the southern 
at y of Trivandrum (Travancore principality). In August 1912, Ra- 
Jjtakrishna Pillai, a member of the radical wing of the Indian national 
hberation movement, wrote a small pamphlet in Malayalam devoted 
to Karl Marx.63 Actually, it was a resume of Hardayal’s pamphlet, 
^•nakrishna Pillai’s pamphlet was the last in his series on the histo- 
'T of socialism (others were devoted to Robert Owen, Saint-Simon, 
Carles Fourier, Louis Blanc, Pierre-Joseph Proudhon and Ferdinand 
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Lassalle). 64 - 

In referring to Marx, Pillai wrote that such social evils as poverty- 
slavery and wars resulted from the existence of private property, par¬ 
ticularly in land. A communist society would be devoid of private 
property and thus of the vices of modern life. 

Hardayal and Pillai placed special emphasis on the difficulties 
and misfortunes of Marx’s life, on his selfless work in the name of 
revolution and the freedom of the working people. They comparer 
him with Jesus Christ, Mohammed and Buddha, trying to bring home 
to their religious readers the great spirit of the founder of scientific 
communism. 1 

“Marx’s name will be cherished by generations yet unborn,”65 
Hardayal noted. Pillai wrote: “It is no wonder then that the name 
of the Communist savant is worshipped by millions of people all over 
the world.” 66 

Thus, the first Indian publications on Marx reflected a growing in¬ 
terest in the ideas of scientific communism among the country’s 
revolutionary intellectuals both abroad and at home. 

The story of how M.N. Roy, a well-known Indian national-revolu¬ 
tionary who was influenced by American socialists, came to choose 
the road to Marxism is of interest. 67 At the age of fourteen, Roy 
entered the struggle against the British colonialists, ultimately be¬ 
coming an active member of Anushilon Samiti, a secret revolutionary- 
terroristic organisation. In 1915, the organisation sent him on a tour 
of the countries of the Pacific to acquire arms for an anti-British 
uprising in India, then to Germany to win its support of the Indiar 
revolutionaries. In July 1916, after unsuccessful visits to Java, Korea, 
Japan and China, he arrived in the United States as “an emissary of 
revolutionary nationalism”. Here he became a close associate of Lala 
Lajpat Rai, a distinguished figure in the Indian National Congress. 
Roy was often present at rallies at which Lajpat Rai appealed to the 
American public for support of the Indian people’s liberation struggle 
against the British colonialists. 

Once Lajpat Rai spoke at a meeting of socialists, describing the 
abject poverty and suffering of his people. He believed that as long as 
ancient civilisations such as India remained enslaved, all talk of li¬ 
quidating exploitation of workers under capitalism was premature and; 
absurd. 

The audience, which was most sympathetic towards the struggle 
of the Indian people, would not, nevertheless, accept this idea. The 
speaker was asked how the Indian nationalists intended to put an end 
to the poverty of their people. “Let us first become masters in our 
own house,” Lajpat Rai replied evasively. This was followed by an 
other question: “Will the Indians feel the difference if they are ex¬ 
ploited by local capitalists instead of foreign imperialists?” Tl>| 


speaker then replied irritably that there was a great difference bet¬ 
ween being kicked by a brother or by an alien robber. 
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Roy recalled that at the start he had shared Lala Lajpat Rai’s 
views. However, after the above incident, he came to feel that there 
was much untruth in the nationalist position. In order to grasp new 
ideas, Roy began to study Marx’s works. As a result, he “adopted 
socialism, except for its materialistic philosophy”. Influenced by the 
socialist revolution in Russia, Roy took another step forward in his 
ideological evolution. He became a communist, the first in India. This 
evolution was typical of many uncompromising fighters for the 
liberation of the East who crossed over from revolutionary nationalism 
to Marxism. 


Socialist Parties in the East 

The emergence of socialist or social-democratic parties in coun¬ 
tries contiguous to Russia was another step forward in the dissemi¬ 
nation of socialist ideas in the East. Characteristic of these new poli¬ 
tical formations was the absence of any trace of scientific socialism 
in their programmes and the fact that from a Marxist-Leninist point 
of view they could not even be regarded as parties. Nevertheless, 
their appearance marked the emergence of a socialist movement in 
the East and of attempts to set up organisations for studying and dis¬ 
seminating socialist ideas. 

The social-democratic formations which appeared in Iran during 
the bourgeois-democratic revolution of 1905-1911 were of special 
interest. In fact, their very appearance and activities attested to the 
strong influence upon Iran (more so than upon any other country 
in Asia) of the first Russian revolution (1905-1907) and the Social- 
Democratic Labour Party of Russia, which rendered extensive aid to 
Iranian revolutionaries. 

The direct contacts that existed between the democratic movement 
of Iran and revolutionary Russia as well as between the intellectuals 
of both countries were of great importance here. The mass migra¬ 
tion of Iranian workers and peasants in search of jobs to the Trans¬ 
caucasia and Central Asia also played a significant role in this process. 

The Bolsheviks of the Caucasus. helped the Iranian revolutiona¬ 
ries living in Baku, Ashkhabad and Tiflis to organise emigrant so¬ 
cial-democratic groups and directed their activities towards a study 
of Marxist literature and propaganda activities among the Iranian mig¬ 
rant workers. The Gummet, an organisation formed under the Baku 
Committee of the RSDLP for conducting political and educational 
Work among the working emigre Muslims, played an especially impor- 
rant role. 

The social-democratic movement of Iran was closely connected 
With the revolutionary intelligentsia, which, in turn, borrowed its 
socialist ideas from Russia and Western Europe. 

There were several associations and groups in Iran acting under the 
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name of social-democrats and differing considerably from one another 
in number, organisational structure, political views and the degree 
of their proximity to true social-democratic ideology. The presence 
of the term “social-democratic” in the names of the organisations led 
some scholars of Iranian affairs to believe until recently that during 
this period the country had an integral social-democratic organisa¬ 
tion. As a result, there appeared contradictory evaluations and opi¬ 
nions of the above groups and associations, their ideologies and ac¬ 
tivities. 

Soviet scholar Semyon Agayev has recently applied a differential 
approach analysing each group separately to solve the most disputed 
questions relating to the social-democratic movement in Iran. This 
approach was first used in an article by A. Martirosov, another Soviet 
scholar, which contains essential data on the Iranian groups that called 
themselves social-democrats. 68 

Naturally, the desire of various groups, whose goals had nothing 
in common with socialist ideals, to call themselves social-democratic 
organisations was noteworthy in itself. It confirmed the growing in¬ 
terest in socialism in the country and among the national-revolu¬ 
tionary circles of Iranian society. In 1910, Sergo Orjonikidze, an 
outstanding figure in the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party, 
wrote: “Many Iranian activists call themselves social-democrats. At 
times, the members of moderate parties also call themselves social- 
democrats. This can be explained by the influence of social-de¬ 
mocracy.” 69 

Edjtemaune amiun Iran—Mujahid (Social-Democratic Party of Iran) 
was the largest mass organisation among those formed in Baku in 
1905, and it was headed by N. Narimanov, an Azerbaijanian revolu¬ 
tionary leader. Narimanov later recalled that in 1906, when he “head¬ 
ed the Persian Party”, he had “often sent agitators to Persia with the 
Programme df our [RSDLP] Party.” 70 The Baku centre must have 
recommended that its agitators use the RSDLP Programme as a basis 
for their work in organising social-democratic groups in Iran and for 
elucidating their immediate tasks. Agitators were sent to Rasht, 
Tabriz, Meshed, Teheran and other cities in Iran. 

However, these branches were evidently only nominally subordi¬ 
nate to the Baku centre. They adhered to their own specific pro¬ 
grammes and rules, which were far removed from the principles dec¬ 
lared in the RSDLP Programme. It was only natural that of the two 
words which made up the name of these organisations, “Mujahid”—a 
fighter for the holy cause—and not “social-democratic” expressed 
their true nature, and was a more popular one. 

In one of its leaflets, the Gummet noted quite definitely that it 
acted “under the name of Mujahid ”? 1 Actually the members of the 
newly-forming groups wrote of this themselves. For example, there is 
an indirect explanation of the name it chose in the Rules of the Mesh¬ 
ed organisation. The Preamble of this document notes that “the new, 
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detailed Rules are compulsory for all Mujahidins (zealot-socialists, 
members of the Mujahid organisation ). 72 

Available documents characterised the above organisation as rev¬ 
olutionary-democratic but by no means social-democratic. We are 
speaking of the Programme and Rules adopted on September 10, 
1907, at the Meshed Conference of the Mujahid Society , 75 as well 
as the Baku Charter of the Persian social-democrats (September 
1905), 74 the Programme of the Baku Edjtemaune amiun Iran—Mu¬ 
jahid Organisation (December 1906) 75 and the appeals and proclama¬ 
tions of the Central Committee of the latter . 76 

The Baku Rules stated that “Any person knowing a trade or 
having a legally acquired means of subsistence can be a member of the 
Party”. And, further, “working people” were defined as a category of 
people having a trade, not only peasants and artisans, but merchants 
as well . 77 

According to the Meshed Rules, anyone joining the Party “must 
have good reputation, must learn the Rules and swear that he will 
always act in accordance with them, that he will not betray the Party, 
nor reveal its secrets ”. 78 

Naturally, an organisation formed along such principles was extreme¬ 
ly mottled and included elements non-conducive to the achieve¬ 
ment of socialism. The membership included mill and factory work¬ 
ers, representatives of the city poor and clergy, merchants and even 
small landowners. 

The Meshed Rules and other similar documents decreed “the 
Party” a secret organisation with a stringent policy of conspiracy. 
The slightest breach was heard by a sitting of the Party Court and se¬ 
verely punished, sometimes by death. 

A death sentence was passed for betrayal of religion, people or 
nation. Moreover, not only members of the organisation, but any 
Iranian found guilty of the above sins was condemned to death. 7 ? 
The extreme conspiratorial nature of the organisation was necessary, 
as individual terror was considered as an important means of combat¬ 
ing despotism . 80 It is important to note that the Mujahid organisa¬ 
tion sent groups of Iranian volunteers back into Iran to help the rev¬ 
olutionaries and to perform acts of individual terror . 81 

The Meshed Programme stated that its chief tasks were the adop¬ 
tion of a constitution and the election of a unicameral parliament, and 
the realisation of all the basic bourgeois-democratic freedoms. The vi¬ 
tal interests of the workers were expressed in demands for an eight- 
hour working day, the right to strike and the right of all citizens to 
create “class unions and societies”. The demands that some of the 
Shah’s lands be nationalised, the landowners’ estates be appropriated 
for ransom by the Government, and be parcelled out among the peas¬ 
ants were proof of the Programme’s anti-feudal orientation. 

Having determined the organisation’s immediate goals which were 
apparently borrowed in the main from the Programme of the RSDLP, 
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the Meshed and other documents did not mention the ultimate social¬ 
ist goals, nor did they even demand the establishment of a republic. 
Their attitude towards imperialism was also reflected rather unusual¬ 
ly in the above documents. For example, the Baku Rules (1905) 
even demanded that “the rights of foreigners should be protected in 
every way” so that other nations “would not threaten our free¬ 
dom”. 82 This question was not even discussed in the Meshed Pro¬ 
gramme. 

One cannot but agree with Soviet scholar Belova when she writes 
that “essentially, the party was socialist in name only”. 83 Naturally, 
the very existence of a socialist-democratic party as a single centra¬ 
lised entity arouses strong suspicion. It is significant that the Bolshe¬ 
viks of Tbilisi also held that a social-democratic party did not exist 
in Iran and only spoke of its possible appearance in the future. Borba, 
their newspaper, which kept informed about all Iranian events, carried 
an article in the middle of 1908 in which we find the following: 
“The revolution in Persia will bring about a strengthening of capital¬ 
ism... It will bring about a proletarian movement and, therefore, a Per¬ 
sian social-democracy as well.” 84 

Even in 1910 the creation of an all-Iranian social-democratic par¬ 
ty was something to be achieved in the distant future, as Orjonikidze 
reported from the city of Rasht, where for nearly two years he had 
been helping the local social-democrats to disseminate the idea of 
Marxism and organise revolutionary work. On June 4,1910, he wrote 
to Lenin: “They are thinking of undertaking the creation of a social- 
democratic organisation in Persia” and that he “would perhaps send 
further information on this to the Central Press Organ”. 8 5 

Iranologists contend that the Mujahid organisation had a mem¬ 
bership of tens of thousands- 86 However, at the time, such numbers 
were only possible for a revolutionary democratic organisation in Iran. 
The Mujahid organisation was actually a barely centralised, purely 
nominal union of a number of petty-bourgeois revolutionary Mujahid 
groups that were selflessly struggling for the accomplishment of the 
tasks of the Iranian revolution and upholding the demands of the 
working masses. Taking everything into account the considerable role 
of the social-democratic elements within the ranks of the political 
organisations of a revolutionary-democratic type was quite apparent. 

Such a Mujahid organisation was founded in Tabriz in September 
1906. Its organisers were Iranian social-democrats Meshkhedi Ismail, 
Meshkhedi Ali-khan and others, who were sent into Iran by the Baku 
centre, as well as a group of local revolutionaries headed by Kerbelai 
Ali Mosiyu and Haji Ali Davafurush. 87 This Mujahid society played 
an important role in the revolutionary battles against the Iranian reac¬ 
tionary forces during the Tabriz uprising. 

However, there were genuine social-democratic groups in Iran 
that studied Marxism and tried to work among the proletariat which 
was beginning to form but which, as a rule, had no contact with the 
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jVtujahid organisations and, unfortunately, were not always resolute 
enough to participate in revolutionary battles. These groups were 
largely comprised of intellectuals, most of whom had studied and 
been drawn into the revolutionary movement in Russia. They, indeed, 
played an important part in disseminating the ideas of socialism in 
their homeland. The members of such a social-democratic group (also 
located in Tabriz) and the largest in the country, wrote in 1905 to 
1908 a series of letters to Georgi Plekhanov, an outstanding figure in 
the Russian and international socialist movement, a Marxist theore¬ 
tician and propagandist, and one of the founders of the RSDLP. 88 
These letters present an interesting story of the first steps of the so¬ 
cial-democratic movement in Iran, its origins, nature and weaknesses. 

Small purely social-democratic groups began appearing in Iran in 
1907-1908. The first were probably founded in Teheran, then in Tab¬ 
riz, Rasht, 89 Isfahan and other areas. Haidar-khan Amu-ogly (Ta- 
riverdiyev), later one of the leaders of the Communist Party of Iran, 
was the organiser of the first such group in the capital. He had received 
a technical education in Tiflis and had become a Marxist there. 90 

Tigran Dervish, a Tabriz revolutionary, in a letter to Plekhanov 
dated December 3, 1908, noted that, “The Persian socialists are very 
few in number and are mainly grouped in Tabriz. These are intellec¬ 
tuals, many of whom have studied in Russia and there, under the in¬ 
fluence of international socialism and the Russian revolution, freed 
themselves of bourgeois ideology...” At the beginning “they limited 
their activities to developing their cultural level and carried on a small 
amount of propaganda work among the intelligentsia, mainly of the 
Armenian nationality”.91 I. Karakhanian, also of Tabriz, wrote to 
Plekhanov of how they had organised their circle and that “through 
discussions and systematic reading” they were striving “to achieve 
an integral social-democratic outlook”. Tigran Dervish spoke of a 
situation not unusual in Iran in which “there is not a single real pro¬ 
letarian among the Persian social-democrats”.92 At the time, the 
Iranian social-democrats were just coming to comprehend Marxism 
and were only preparing to spread the ideas of socialism among the 
workers. 

The process of addressing the working masses was progressing 
more rapidly among those Iranian revolutionaries who had remained 
in Russia and were now in close contact with the social-democrats 
of the Transcaucasia. 

Iranian social-democratic circles studied Marxism under conditions 
of a “sudden” revolution. In his letter to Plekhanov, Tigran Dervish 
noted that the Tabriz membership “never expected that it was so im¬ 
minent”. The transfer of the centre of the revolutionary movement 
to Tabriz in July 1908 confronted the Iranian social-democrats with 
a great number of complex practical and theoretical questions. Kha- 
chaturiants, another Tabriz revolutionary, wrote of them in his letter 
to Plekhanov dated November 19, 1908. He asked for advice as to 
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whether they should participate in this revolution, once it was of a 
bourgeois nature; whether they should create trade unions among the 
Persian workers and whether it was necessary to fight for their econo¬ 
mic demands, since they were not proletarians in the contemporary 
sense of the word; whether they should agitate for free trade or sup. 
port protectionism which would not only aid the growth of a national 
bourgeoisie, but of the proletariat as well; whether they should wage 
a battle against foreign capital, as it contributed to the development 
of machine production in the country; and whether from the stand¬ 
point of the Persian people’s future, it was dangerous to create a peo¬ 
ple’s militia in the course of the revolution. 93 

“Most of these questions have been solved in practice,” A. Chilin- 
kirian, another Tabriz revolutionary, wrote to Plekhanov in a letter 
dated December 10, 1908. The Tabriz social-democrats were eager 
to have Plekhanov’s opinion, as this would give them a Marxist evalua¬ 
tion of the decisions they had made as well as of the actions they 
had taken. We do not know whether Plekhanov replied to these let¬ 
ters, but we see from those written by the Tabriz revolutionaries that 
they were unable to find a correct solution to the most pressing prob¬ 
lems of the revolutionary struggle. Thus, for instance, since foreign 
capital was contributing to the country’s industrial development and 
the growth of a modem proletariat, the Tabriz group questioned the 
need to fight imperialism.94 Another example is no less interesting. 
Late in 1909, Chilinkirian wrote an article for Mshak, an Armenian 
newspaper, in which he stated that the Tabriz social-democrats had 
their own programme, which called for their participation in the Per¬ 
sian revolution. However, they had not met this demand, for they had 
“different views on the nature of the revolutionary movement” in 
Iran. They held even “a critical attitude” towards it, 9 5 since it did not 
pursue socialist aims. 

The arrival in Tabriz of twenty-five Caucasian social-democrats 
from Baku (September 18, 1908) 96 served to activate the group 
somewhat. In particular, the group launched active work among the 
workers of three local tanneries. The Tabriz socialists headed their 
strike committee and achieved a partial victory over the employers. 
They organised three study circles of ten workers each, and held reg¬ 
ular meetings. They also conducted political activities in other work¬ 
ers’ groups (among weavers and apprentices), and formed a study 
group of young Muslim intellectuals who, they hoped, would in time 
become active agitators and organisers. 97 

The debates the Tabriz social-democrats conducted and their ap¬ 
proach to the major question confronting them—which system of 
organisation was to be adopted—help to give us an understanding of 
their views. In other words, the question was whether it was necessa¬ 
ry to create an independent social-democratic party “with its own 
principles and tactics” in the country which was, according to Tigran 
Dervish, still at the stage of medieval manufactory production and had 
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“neither a bourgeois nor a modem proletariat in the European mean¬ 
ing of th e wor d”. Perhaps, taking into account the above conditions, 
jhe social-democrats should have “temporarily joined the ranks of 
jhe pure democrats and attempted to organise and steadily drive 
them ... to the left, leading them to public power ... while never losing 
sight of the interests of the Persian proletariat, which is not yet ready 
for independent action...” 

Having appealed to Plekhanov to express his opinion on the alter¬ 
natives listed in his letter, Dervish went on to say that the Persian 
social-democrats held two opinions on this question and that there 
were “two trends” among them. 

One group of social-democrats advocated organising ah indepen¬ 
dent social-democratic party which was to unite a part of the textile 
workers and begin a struggle against feudalism and despotism as well 
as against the emerging bourgeoisie. The other group believed that 
these ideas were utopian and suggested that they all join a democratic 
organisation, evidently the Mujahid organisation, to carry on, for the 
time being, a joint struggle against despotism and feudalism and no 
more. 

On October 16, 1908, thirty Tabriz social-democrats held an offi¬ 
cial meeting at which the question on the agenda was: “The organisa¬ 
tion of a social-democratic group”. The detailed minutes of the meet¬ 
ing state that by a vote of twenty eight in favour and two against the 
decision was adopted “to organise a purely social-democratic group...” 
Thus, the second motion—“to join the ranks of democracy”, having 
for the time being abstained from social-democratic activities—was 
rejected. 98 

Fearing that they would compromise their ideals by taking part in 
a bourgeois revolution, the social-democrats thus embarked upon a 
road which led to sectarianism and a loss of contact with the masses. 
However, even if the second proposal had been adopted, the conse¬ 
quences would have been no less dangerous: liquidation of the orga¬ 
nisational and ideological independence of the socialists. As yet, 
they did not understand the idea expressed by Lenin in 1903, namely 
that there was “a necessity for the social-democratic party to also 
support the struggle of the bourgeoisie for freedom without identify¬ 
ing itself with the bourgeoisie and without concealing its socialist 
goals”." 

Given backward conditions in Iran at the time, the budding social- 
democrats were as yet unable to achieve an understanding of the ma¬ 
jor political tasks presented by the democratic revolution. And no 
Wonder, for even the first Communists of the East were very slow in 
comprehending them and found great difficulty in doing so, despite 
the fact that this took place some twelve years after the above events 
and after the October Revolution in Russia. 

Nevertheless, the activities of the first Iranian social-democrats, 
supported by the Bolshevik Party, helped to disseminate Marxist 
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ideas among the intelligentsia and a small part of the emerging prole¬ 
tariat. Thus, in Rasht local social-democrats, aided by Sergo Orjoni- 
kidze, undertook a translation into Persian of the Communist Manife¬ 
sto and other works by the founders of Marxism. An international 
club was founded in the city, and there, the first Iranian socialists 
conducted lectures for working people on pressing revolutiona¬ 
ry questions. 

Iran-e nou, a progressive newspaper, played an important part in 
disseminating Marxist ideas in the country, In 1910 and 1911, it 
carried a series of articles by social-democrats devoted to various so¬ 
cialist theories, to Marx and Engels and their philosophy. The Novem¬ 
ber 9, 1910 issue was almost entirely devoted to these questions. Not 
all of the authors differentiated between Marxism and other socialist 
theories, but some stressed that Marx’s theory was the most scientific 
trend in revolutionary thinking. 100 

These articles provided an explanation of some of the major ques¬ 
tions of scientific socialism: on classes and the class struggle, on the 
role of coercion in the birth of a new society, on the significance of 
progressive ideas in the development of the people, on the role of the 
individual in history, etc. Naturally, at the time, there was still only 
a small group of persons in Iran who were capable of understanding 
these ideas, but, nevertheless, due to the efforts of the social-demo¬ 
crats, their number was increasing. 

Late in 1911, the internal reactionary forces, assisted by the armed I 
intervention of foreign powers, crushed the Iranian revolution and 
destroyed the democratic organisations. The activities of the Iranian 1 
social-democrats were discontinued to be revived during World War I, 
a time of the growing anti-imperialist and anti-feudal movement. I 

In 1916, Adalat, a new Iranian social-democratic organisation, 1 
which soon extended its activities to a number of Iranian cities, was 
founded in emigre circles in the Caucasus. In 1920, Adalat became >1 
the Communist Party of Iran. 

In China, a movement that openly claimed to be socialist appeared 
during the Xinhai revolution. In July 1911, a society for the study of 
socialism was founded in Shanghai under the leadership of Jiang Kang- 
hu. After the republic had been proclaimed, in November of that 
year it was transformed into the Chinese Socialist Party (CSP). 101 
Zhang Ji, one of the leaders of the new organisation, was formerly 
an active member of the United Alliance and editor-in-chief of Min 
Bao, He had lived for many years in exile (in Japan and France), 
was an anarchist 102 and had a large following in the party. 

The Socialist Party was able to form four hundred branches in 
many cities of the country. It had its own newspaper, The Star of 
Socialism, and, according to Jiang Kanghu, membership reached 
400,000 within a single year. 10J This figure is probably much exagge¬ 
rated, but still due to its name and because Sun Yatsen was its hono¬ 
rary chairman, the party was probably able to attract a large number 
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of intellectuals, those who had some knowledge of the ideas of so¬ 
cialism. After the overthrow of the Qjng Dynasty in Manchuria, these 
intellectuals wanted to extend their knowledge so that, as members of 
the party, they might use it to build a new life in China. 

Li Dazhao was, for a short period of time, a prominent leader of 
the Chinese Socialist Party and head of the Tianjing branch. 104 He 
was later one of the founders of the Communist Party of China. 

Actually, the Chinese Socialist Party remained what it was from 
the beginning; an educational society founded to study various so¬ 
cialist theories. In 1912, Sun Yatsen delivered three lectures on the 
existing varieties of socialism to the members of the Shanghai branch. 
He stated that socialism was a teaching on the principles of building 
a society of equals, where there would be no rich and no poor; he 
proved that now, after a national and political revolution had been 
accomplished, China would be able to meet the tasks of a social rev¬ 
olution by peaceful means and, having built socialism, would thus 
save its people from experiencing the horrors of capitalism. 105 

Evidently, Jiang Kanghu shared this view. He stated that the So¬ 
cialist Party had been created to prevent “economic upheavals”, 
which would have been inevitable had China “followed the wrong 
road of the European countries and America”. 106 

However, the party did not take part in any political activity. Sun 
Yatsen censured it for this, saying that it “has no clear concept of 
socialism”, otherwise it would know “that every socialist party must 
take an active part in politics”. 107 

As Lenin stated, the party’s programme contained "no socialism 
at all” 10 8 and limited its activities to but a number of vague demands 
of a bourgeois-democratic nature. Some of these were: approval of 
the republic; elimination of racial discrimination and the existing sys¬ 
tem of inheritance of property; literacy for the people; the overall 
development of crafts; increasing production at industrial enterprises; 
abolishing all taxes except the land tax. 109 

The Second International did not accept the party as a member, 
since its Programme did not contain a demand for “the socialisation 
of all the means of production and exchange”. 110 Lenin called the 
Chinese Socialist Party a party of “petty-bourgeois democracy ”. 111 
Towards the end of 1912, the Chinese Socialist Party split. An anar¬ 
chist group which called itself the party of pure, or true socialism 
broke away from the main body. Then both organisations (first the 
new, and six months later the old) were outlawed by the government 
and ceased to function. However, the existence of the Chinese Social¬ 
ist Party was of great historical importance, for it expressed the grow¬ 
ing interest of China’s intelligentsia in studying the theory of social- 
B ni and using it to solve national problems. Moreover, the work done 
by the party in translating and publishing some works by Marx and 
Engels and popularising certain tenets of Marxism in leaflets, news¬ 
paper articles and lectures also left a definite mark. Jiang Kanghu 
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toured Zhejiang Province lecturing on “Women and the Socialist I 
Movement”, presenting the main ideas of Bebei’s 'famous book I 
Woman and Socialism. 

Although the activities of the Chinese Socialist Party were of a 
purely educational nature, they aroused the fear and wrath of the 
reactionary forces of China. On August 8, 1913, the Yuan Shikai 
issued a decree,dissolving the Chinese Socialist Party. 112 

In Turkey the first elements of a socialist movement appeared dur¬ 
ing the Young Turks’ Revolution of 1908 as a result of the influence 
the social-democrats had on Turkish society. Social-democracy was 
developing intensively in the European part of the Ottoman Empire 
and was based on the long-existing and growing movement of the Bal¬ 
kan workers. 

The Workers’ Social-Democratic Party of Bulgaria, which was in 
close contact with the Russian Bolsheviks, played an important role 
in this movement, as did the various socialist groups in Salonika (Bui-1 
garian, Greek, Jewish and Turkish) which later, in 1909 formed the 
Socialist Federation. 11 3 

The first small socialist groups emerged in Turkey (Istanbul and | 
Izmir) in 1908 under the influence of these organisations. Each group t 
put out a bilingual (Greek and Turkish) newspaper, which sought to 
give the workers an understanding of socialism. However, the news- ] 
paper Ishtirak, founded in 1910 by a group of Istanbul journalists led 
by Husein Hilmi, was the driving force behind the development of 
the Turkish socialist movement. 

The socialists of Istanbul presented the paper’s main task in its 
subheading: “Disseminator of the ideas of socialism”. 114 It was a 
difficult task, since the Turkish worker to whom the paper addressed 
its message, was completely enslaved by religious ideology and thus 
was not yet ready to accept the ideas of scientific socialism. 

Sabakh , a bourgeois Turkish newspaper, probably had some cause 
to be optimistic when the September 14, 1908 issue carried an ar¬ 
ticle which stated that socialist ideas could not find acceptance 
“among the undemanding Turkish workers and Khamals (stevedores)” 
as they had among the European proletarians. 115 

The first socialists of Turkey, and not only of Turkey, who wished 
to facilitate the difficult process of the worker’s understanding of 
socialist ideas, attempted to provide a religious basis for these ideas, 
i.e., to make them fit into the traditional system of religious concept 
of the East and discover similar and principally equal tenets in the 
two. Writing in one of the issues of Ishtirak, Husein Hilmi stated that 
socialism had its roots in the teaching of Jesus Christ and that the 
Koran also proclaimed the principles of socialism. Other articles stat¬ 
ed that socialist ideas per se were not new to the Muslims, for theit 
source was to be found in Islam. The paper summed up the above as 
follows: “In order to become a socialist, one must be a Muslim”. 11 * 

The first Turkish socialists propagated socialism but understood 










jt in the spirit of the classic bourgeois slogans of liberty, equality and 

paternity. 

A certain Gortsev who was present when a Turkish socialist spoke 
to a gathering of workers in a coffee house after the end of a work¬ 
ing day, recalled: “The agitator began speaking passionately of the di¬ 
vision of society into classes, of the need to socialise the instruments 
and means of production, of the socialist system as a kingdom of free¬ 
dom and equality.” In an effort to back up his statements the speaker 
referred to the Prophet Mohammed who, he said, “always stood for 
freedom and equality” and “in his first community he decreed that 
those who were wealthy should contribute one fortieth of their in¬ 
come to the poor of the community”. 117 

Though such preaching of socialism was positive, given the condi¬ 
tions of Turkey at the time, one cannot say that it was preached by 
men who were true Marxists and merely seeking the aid of religious 
images and concepts understandable to the masses. It is quite probable 
that they themselves had not yet abandoned their religious convic¬ 
tions. 

In continuing his story of the Turkish agitator, Gortsev noted: 
“I felt from the way he was speaking that he had not yet broken 
with Islam completely and still tried to derive socialism from the 
Koran...” 118 

There was other, more weighty proof that the first Turkish socia¬ 
lists could not yet be called Marxists, that they were still on the 
road to Marxism. 

In September 1910, the Turkish socialists associated with the 
Ishtirak newspaper founded the Osman Socialist Party (OSP) in 
Istanbul. Husein Hilmi became its leader. Baha Tevfik, Namik Hasan, 
Pertev Tevfik, Ismail Faik and a number of others were the party’s 
leading figures. Several social-democrats from the Caucasus, the Cri¬ 
mea and Greece were also active in the OSP. Mustafa Subhi, who 
became the leader of the Communist Party of Turkey in 1920, was 
another leading figure in the Socialist Party. 

Ishtirak was the party’s official newspaper. The authorities closed 
it down time and again, twice for having published reports on the 
Russian revolution of 1905-1907, 119 and also for criticising the anti¬ 
labour policy of the Young Turks’ Government and other similar 
‘crimes”. But each time the socialists resumed publication, changing 
the paper’s name, its publication schedule, putting it out as a maga- 
zine and, finally, publishing it in France and smuggling it into Tur¬ 
key. 

In each issue the newspaper printed reports on the conditions of 
Turkish working people, calling on them to create trade unions, 
remanding freedom of speech and of the press, accusing the Young 
Turks of having opted for a parliamentary monarchy that had set in 
ln the country and even tried to prove that Turkey needed a social 
Evolution. 120 
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The subheading under the title of every OSP publication noted 
that the given organ “was dedicated to the ideas of socialism”. The 
Turkish socialists had indeed done much to acquaint the representa¬ 
tives of the progressive intelligentsia and the workers with some Marx¬ 
ist tenets. However, the articles on the social revolution which appear¬ 
ed in their press apparently only reflected the views of some of the 
socialists, not of the party as a whole. The Programme of the OSP, 
published in November 1910, did not go this far. It stated that the 
party aimed to provide a good standard of living and the political 
rights enjoyed in the Western countries (repeal of anti-labour laws, I 
eight-hour working day, paid vacations and days off) for both the 
workers and similar strata of society in Turkey. 

The anti-colonialist demands called for nationalising the enter-1 
prises belonging to foreign firms: the railroads, banks, insurance 
companies, etc. On the whole, these were bourgeois-democratic re¬ 
forms. The socialist transformation of society was not even suggested 
as a remote goal. The OSP was a member of the Second International 
and, as were many of its other parties, was set up as a social-reformist 
organisation. 

No data exist as to the size of membership or the organisational 
structure of the party. It is quite possible that individual groups of 
socialist intellectuals, who acted more or less independently, called 
themselves a socialist party. At any rate, such was the situation be¬ 
ginning with December 1910, when the government closed down 
Ishtirak and arrested and exiled many of the leaders of the Istanbul 
OSP. 

Nevertheless, the very existence of the Socialist Party, though 
brief, as well as the work of individual socialist groups, their prop¬ 
aganda activities among the intelligentsia and especially among the 
Turkish workers, their help in organising worker strikes and trade 
unions and, finally, their effective activity in parliament in defence 
of the working people (1911-1913) were all of immense progressive 
significance. 

The OSP was instrumental in establishing an independent pro¬ 
letarian movement in Turkey and helped part of the Turkish intel¬ 
ligentsia to acquire a knowledge of Marxism. 

* * * 

Lenin wrote: “World capitalism and the 1905 movement in Russia 
have finally aroused Asia. Hundreds of millions of the down-trodden 
and benighted have awakened from medieval stagnation to a new 
life and are rising to fight for elementary human rights and democra¬ 
cy.” 121 The awakening of Asia was marked by a number of bour¬ 
geois revolutions in semi-colonies, a rise of the national liberation 
movement in colonies, as well as a rather intensive dissemination of 
socialist ideas in the former and the latter. 
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In less than ten years (from 1905 to 1913) the progressive, revolu¬ 
tionary-democratic, or national-revolutionary intelligentsia of the 
East was able to cover an impressive distance from the initial acquain¬ 
tance with the various socialist theories prevalent in the West to the 
first attempts to create socialist organisations, and even to the first 
steps in disseminating the ideas of socialism among workers (Turkey, 
Iran). 

The progressive elements of the petty-bourgeois revolutionary 
intelligentsia in the East turned to the ideas of socialism when a work¬ 
ing class had not yet been formed in the countries of Asia and a class 
movement of the proletariat had not developed. All this was still 
in an embryonic stage in the East. Nevertheless, given the existing con¬ 
ditions, it was inevitable that the revolutionaries of the East would 
begin, ever more often and persistently, to turn to the ideas of Euro¬ 
pean socialism in an attempt to find the answer to the following ques¬ 
tion: how were they to save their countries from the terrible catast¬ 
rophe touched off by the merging of colonialism with the local feudal- 
monarchic regimes. 

There were at least four major conditions which propelled the East¬ 
ern revolutionaries towards accepting the theories of socialism. 

First, there existed an established criticism of bourgeois society 
among the intelligentsia of the East and various theories that had 
evolved from this criticism, which were supposedly capable of block¬ 
ing the development of capitalism in Asia. Since the European theo¬ 
ries of socialism determined the ways that led to the elimination of 
the capitalist system, it was only natural that the intellectuals of the 
East turn to them. 

Second, the Russian Revolution of 1905-1907 had made a strong 
impression on the revolutionary circles of Asia. 

Third, the national revolutionaries and revolutionary-democrats 
of the East felt compassion for the working masses, who were doubly 
oppressed by colonialism and the feudal system. The first Turkish 
socialists, both those who fought for workers’ rights in parliament and 
those who took part in the strike movement of the emerging proleta¬ 
riat, actively expressed this sympathy. 

Fourth, the truly revolutionary forces of the international socialist 
movement, especially the Russian Social-Democratic Labour Party, 
sincerely supported the Eastern people’s national liberation struggle. 

However, the first Eastern socialists, having no real theoretical 
grounding and acting under conditions of extreme socio-economic 
backwardness, could not immediately grasp the essence of socialism 
and usually understood it in a spirit of egalitarian humanism. The 
Weakness, or even the absence, of a modem proletariat in their coun¬ 
ties presented them with truly complex tasks and greatly interfered 
With their political orientation. The first socialists of the East even 
had difficulty in solving questions which now seem quite simple, 
questions such as: should they fight against foreign capital if it objec- 
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lively aids the growth of the local proletariat? And, further: should 
they participate in a revolution if that revolution is a bourgeois one? 

As a result, the socialist ideas which made their way to Eastern 
soil were so drastically transformed that at times they were brought 
down to the level of Islamic dogma, connected with individual terror¬ 
ism and urged the masses to return to a clan-community social system 
instead of advancing to a society that would be free of exploitation. 
Finally, they did not prevent the development of capitalism, some¬ 
thing the subjective socialists had hoped for, but instead accelerated 
its development. 

In time, many revolutionary democrats or national revolutiona¬ 
ries of the East embarked upon the road that would bring them to 
a communist movement; but even then, in striving to master the ideas 
of Marxism-Leninism, they transformed its content, though at that 
stage in a predominantly left-sectarian spirit. Moreover, the stagnation 
of Eastern society and its socio-economic backwardness also served 
as a basis for these transformations. 

The socialist parties founded in a number of Eastern countries were 
not truly socialist, either in the content of their programmes or in 
their organisational structure and thus could not be the parties of the 
working class. Rather, they were loose associations of a number of 
small revolutionary-democratic, and sometimes bourgeois-democratic, 
groups of intellectuals who were mainly interested in studying and 
disseminating the ideas of socialism, which they more often than not 
misunderstood and misrepresented. They might perhaps best be de¬ 
fined as formations of a pre-socialist type. 

Nevertheless, the appearance and intensive spread of socialism in 
the East in 1905-1913, despite the weaknesses inherent in this type 
of socialism, was truly progressive, since it represented the necessary 
preparatory stage of the nascent communist movement in the colonial 
and dependent countries. 

The very emergence of these pre-socialist organisations in Asia was 
proof of the developing ties between the Eastern revolutionaries and 
the international socialist movement, and proof of the understanding 
which some of them had already achieved that the revolutionary wing 
of this movement was the sole force in the world on which the op 1 
pressed peoples of the East could rely on for aid in their anti-impe¬ 
rialist struggle. This understanding was an important factor of the fu 
ture birth and development of the communist movement in Asia. 

It is especially important to note that after becoming acquainted 
with the various socialist theories of the West, the progressive revolu¬ 
tionary intelligentsia of the East could not but advance to the study 
of Marxism, being propelled by the logic of the process of learning 
and the outstanding events of the world revolutionary process, prima¬ 
rily the Russian Revolution of 1905-1907. 

Some elements oriented towards the study of Marxism appeared 
in Asian countries after the formation of socialist organisations. Al 











though the pre-socialist movement in Asia was crushed before World 
War I, still, it left its mark. It was only natural that the founders of 
the communist movement in the East were those revolutionaries who 
w ere members of the socialist parties of the East. They were: in 
China—Li Dazhao, in Turkey—Mustafa Subhi, in Iran—Haidar4chan 
Amu-ogly, in India—M.N. Roy and Vierendranath Chattopadhyaya. 

In other words, there was understandably no true social-democ¬ 
ratic movement in the East. However, the elements of this movement 
existed, and they were paving the way for the further dissemination 
of the ideas of Marxism-Leninism and the birth of the communist 
parties of Asia. 

Thus, the interest in socialism, the study of socialism, ifs dissemina¬ 
tion among the revolutionary-intellectual strata in the countries of 
Asia and, finally, the development of the pre-socialist movement in 
the East (1905-1916) were objectively determined and thus were to 
be expected. They were born of national and external factors: the 
backwardness of the East, aggravated by the monstrous colonial 
and feudal oppression of the people; the existence of revolutionary- 
democratic forces intent on saving their peoples from degradation 
and extinction; and, finally, the powerful influence the socialist move¬ 
ment in the West had upon the countries of Asia. 

The backwardness factor did more than impede the development 
of Eastern society. Aggravated by colonialism, it created such an un¬ 
bearable yoke of oppression for the peoples of the East that it actual¬ 
ly hastened the maturing of the forces of protest and revolutionary 
struggle among the intellectual circles of re volutionary-democrats. 
These forces strove to acquire the socialist experience of the West 
in order to solve their own problems of national liberation and resur¬ 
gence. Thus, the processes taking place in the East were similar to 
those, as Lenin noted in speaking of Russia, where the revolutiona¬ 
ry struggle of all classes “owing to the backwardness of the country 
and the severity of the tsarist yoke, matured with exceptional rapidi¬ 
ty and assimilated most eagerly and successfully the appropriate ‘last 
word’ of American and European political experience”. 122 

All of the above factors were carried over into the new historical 
conditions created by the October Socialist Revolution in Russia. 
Now, however, they had acquired much greater force, for the influ¬ 
ence of the Russian Revolution was much greater than anything that 
had happened previously in the world revolutionary movement. 

Moreover, the revolutionary-democratic forces of the East were 
compelled to take into account the historical failings of the past, 
for nothing had freed the peoples of colonial and feudal oppression, 
neither the courteous methods of negotiating with the British colo¬ 
nialists in India, nor the bourgeois revolutions in Iran, Turkey and 
China. 

That is why after the October Revolution and as a consequence 
°f its tremendous influence so many revolutionary democrats of the 
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East began to turn more frequently and persistently to the ideas 
which the Russian Revolution had made a reality and thus embarked 
upon the road of the communist movement. 
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the proletariat in the revolutionary 

STRUGGLE OF THE PEOPLES OF THE EAST 


The victory of the October Socialist Revolution in Russia in 1917 
made it possible for the international working-class movement, head¬ 
ed by the proletariat of Soviet Russia which had now come to power, 
to become a decisive factor in the development of the world revolu¬ 
tionary process, both in the West and in the oppressed East. Lenin 
stated: “...the revolutionary movement of the peoples of the East 
can now develop effectively only in direct association with the revolu¬ 
tionary struggle of our Soviet Republic against international imperi¬ 
alism.” 1 Indeed, in the course of the struggle against the common 
enemy—imperialism—the union of the victorious Russian proletariat 
and the peoples of the colonial and dependent nations fighting for 
their liberation was formed. 

The appearance of the Soviet republics on the world scene shook 
the foundations of imperialism, heralding the beginning of the col¬ 
lapse of the colonial system. At the same time, the positions of 
imperialism were deeply undermined in the countries bordering on 
Soviet republics, i.e., Mongolia, China, Turkey, Iran, etc. 

The Soviet Government proclaimed its readiness to fully support 
the national liberation movement in the colonial and dependent 
countries. In 1922, G. V. Chicherin, People’s Commissar of Foreign 
Affairs of the RSFSR, wrote to the Ambassador Plenipotentiary of 
the RSFSR in Iran: “...Our Eastern policy remains diametrically 
opposed to the Eastern policy of the imperialist nations. Our Eastern 
policy supports the independent economic and political development 
of the Eastern peoples and will support them in every way in this res¬ 
pect. We see our role and our calling in being the natural and disin¬ 
terested friend and ally of the peoples fighting to achieve complete 
independent economic and political development.” 2 By the early 
1920s, thanks to the support of the Soviet Republic, Turkey, Iran, 
and Afghanistan succeeded in winning and defending their political 
independence, while Mongolia threw off the colonial yoke com¬ 
pletely. 

The peoples of the East saw the promise of their future victories 
in the achievements of the country in which the proletariat had been 
victorious. One of the documents of the Committee for Uniting Arabs 
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(Syria) reads in part: “The Government of Lenin and his comrades-in- 
arms and the Great Revolution they have begun for the liberation of 
the East from the yoke of the European tyrants are respected by all 
Arabs as a great force capable of bringing them happiness and well¬ 
being. The happiness and peace of the world depend on the union 
of Arabs and Bolsheviks”. 3 A delegation of Chinese revolutionaries 
who visited Lenin in 1918 stated: ‘“The existence of Soviet Russia is 
a matter of life and death for all of the East”. 4 

The victory of the October Socialist Revolution in Russia marked 
the beginning of the liquidation of colonial oppression and a world¬ 
wide historic transition from capitalism to socialism. The transition 
from precapitalist to socialist relations was first effected in the colo¬ 
nies of tsarist Russia. In was a transition carried out under the leader¬ 
ship and with the unselfish aid of the Russian working class within 
the framework of one state. The Russian proletariat, guided by the 
Bolshevik Party, educated and aided the local working class and work¬ 
ing people in rising up to fight for national liberation and socialism. 

The situation in the oppressed countries of the East that lay 
beyond the borders of the Russian Empire was quite different, for 
there the local proletariat was being formed territorially and, to some 
extent, politically in isolation from the working class of the metropo¬ 
litan countries. The emerging working-class movement here was still 
politically based on bourgeois nationalism, whose anti-imperialist 
content served as a foundation for the first anti-capitalist theories in 
these countries. 


The Working Class in the Anti-Imperialist 
Struggle 

The historical peculiarity of the colonial and dependent countries 
of the East lay in the fact that after the victory of the socialist revolu¬ 
tion in Russia, there was no question of a transition from capitalism 
to socialism, for the necessary prerequisites for such a transition did 
not yet exist. In particular, there was as yet no politically conscious 
working class there. In order for it to appear, it was absolutely neces¬ 
sary “to cut the umbilical cord which still bound the worker of the 
past to the land”. 5 Up to the middle of the 20th century in the major¬ 
ity of Eastern countries the main figure among the wage labourers 
was not an experienced worker but a semi-proletarian, a peasant 
working seasonally away from the land; a farm hand, a semi-bonds¬ 
man, a dty coolie, this specific product of colonialism. Industrial 
workers periodically returned to their villages where they often owned 
small plots of land tilled by their families. Their wages were not suffi¬ 
cient for them to support their families and they received no unem¬ 
ployment and disability allowance or paid sick leave. In fact, the vil¬ 
lage was supposed to carry him through in such instances. 








To recruit seasonal workers from the villages, the entrepreneurs 
made extensive use of recruiting agents (.raises in Egypt, sardars 
an d mistris in India, and foremen in China). In English they are 
known as jobbers. These jobbers were also in charge of firing and dis¬ 
ciplining the workers and giving them temporary leave to return to 
their villages. The jobbers extorted money for providing jobs, they 
engaged in usury and also cheated the workers at every step. Under 
such conditions the exploiter nature of the relationship between the 
owners of industrial or commercial enterprises and the workers was 
in many ways veiled, since the owners issued all their orders through 
the jobbers. 

The fact that the jobbers recruited peasants (often after first having 
got them into debt) in those rural areas in which they, too, were born 
or still retained strong economic and social ties, was a very important 
factor. That is why, as a rule, the recruiting agents had local, caste, 
ethnic, religious and other common ties with the recruits, and often 
all of the above was further strengthened by ties of kinship. However, 
this does not mean that no contradictions existed between the jobbers 
and the recruits. There were also local, caste, religious, ethnic and 
other contradictions among the workers which were retained despite 
their joint labour and close association, as their minds were poisoned 
by feudal relations and religious, caste and national prejudices. Pover¬ 
ty, backwardness, illiteracy, tribal, local, religious, caste and clan ties 
hindered the formation of a class and national consciousness. 

By the early 1920s, the number of persons employed in industry in 
most colonies and dependent countries was still negligible. Thus, 
there were only 50,000 workers in Korea, 60,000 in Turkey, 500,000 
in Indonesia, etc. India and China were the two exceptions, for while 
the percentage was small, the actual numbers were great—1.8 million 
and approximately 2 million respectively. 6 The great majority were 
not yet factory workers. 

The insufficient class maturity of the proletariat, its small numbers 
in most of colonies and dependent countries of the East, the lack of 
experience in political struggle, to say nothing of the absence of trade 
unions and parties, all served to prevent the working class from acting 
f 5 a politically independent force in the national liberation movement 
in the late 1920s and early 1930s. 

The peasants had still less opportunities to do so. Under conditions 
of feudal exploitation, abject poverty and backwardness, they were 
only able to voice their individual protest (by refusing to pay taxes, 
tent, etc.) or take spontaneous actions against their direct exploiters, 
during these riots they would gain possession of the landowners’ 
knds, set fire to their country homes or demand a reduction of usury 
Percentages, rents, taxes, etc. However, they were not yet capable 

rising to the level of conscious national struggle against imperialism 
and feudal lords. That is why their partin the national liberation move¬ 
ment was either conducted under the banner of feudal nationalism, 
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as was the case in Afghanistan, Iraq and Syria in 1920, or undet 
the banner of rising bourgeois and petty-bourgeois nationalism, as 
was the case in Iran, Turkey, India and Indonesia in 1918-1922 
and also the 1930s. 

Mongolia was the sole exception. There the peasantry, led by the 
Mongolian People’s Revolutionary Party, carried out a national liber*, 
tion revolution, but this was only possible because of the comprehen¬ 
sive support and aid of the Soviet Republic. No such conditions exist¬ 
ed in the other colonies and dependent countries of the East at the 
time. 

In the situation which arose in the late 1920s and early 1930s, 
when neither the proletariat nor the peasantry and adjoining social 
strata were as yet able to act as an independent political force, the ini¬ 
tiative in the struggle against colonial oppression was in the hands of 
the national bourgeoisie. 

Unlike the compradore bourgeoisie, which was closely linked to 
the monopolies and vitally interested in retaining the colonial regime, 
the national bourgeoisie rose up against the oppression of monopoly 
capital. The competition of the cheap goods produced in the metro¬ 
politan country which blocked the flow of merchant capital into 
industry; the financial and credit dependency of the colonial manufac¬ 
turers, national oppression and the despotism of the colonial administ¬ 
ration, all served to arise the protests of the national bourgeoisie. 

It is important to note that this protest assumed an organised na¬ 
ture among the national bourgeoisie much earlier than it did among 
the other classes and was expressed in conscious political action. The 
very same capitalist market which, through competition, disunited 
the workers and which was so far removed from the masses of the peas¬ 
antry, served to unite the bourgeoisie, making it possible for it to 
become a much advanced organised force with respect to the other 
classes of the colonial society. As the national bourgeoisie was by far 
the most educated class and the one which had accepted the bourgeois 
theories of the West, it was prepared both ideologically and politically 
to fight for its own interests. 

The fact that the contradictions were still immature between it 
and the workers of their own countries also helped the national bour¬ 
geoisie to become the vanguard of the national liberation struggle. 
As for the commercial, artisan and manufacturing spheres, in which 
the national bourgeoisie dominated, these contradictions were not yet 
so acute. In other words, time was needed for the working class of 
the colonies and dependent countries of the East to become a force 
that would threaten the political goals of the national bourgeoisie. 
However, this did not signify that the bourgeoisie was not frightened 
by the spectre of communism born of the victory of the socialist 
revolution in Russia, a factor which made it consider its every action 
in the light of possible anti-bourgeois attitudes of working people, 
primarily the proletariat, as it was being drawn into the national libe- 






ration movement on a wide scale. 

The national bourgeoisie’s relationship towards the anti-feudal move¬ 
ment was complex. Anti-imperialist revolutions in the East were of 
a n anti-feudal nature, since the feudal aristocracy was by tradition the 
group among the local population from which the imperialists receiv¬ 
ed their main support. At the same time, the masses of the national 
bourgeoisie were usually closely connected with feudal landowner- 
ship. As they were unable to freely invest their capital in industry 
because of monopoly competition, many representatives of the na¬ 
tional bourgeoisie bought up land on which they set up semi-feudal 
farms, but more often than not rented it to sharecroppers. This serv¬ 
ed as the economic base of their political ties, not only with the lib¬ 
eral landowners, but with the feudal lords as well, for the latter often 
invested their capital in industry. That is why the national bour¬ 
geoisie, striving to overthrow the aristocracy on which the imperialists 
relied for support, was either indifferent or often hostile to the peas¬ 
ant movement when it was directed against the system of feudal 
landownership. 

The revolutionary trend in the majority of colonies and dependent 
countries after the victory of the October Socialist Revolution in Rus¬ 
sia' had political independence as its goal. During the national libera¬ 
tion struggle in the East, there was a split between the compradore 
landlord strata and the national bourgeoisie, which now, instead of 
demanding constitutional reforms and self-government, wanted in¬ 
dependence, for this would ease its coming to power. In the early 
1920s, a great wave of popular action was mounting in a number of 
countries of the East under the banner of independence raised by the 
national bourgeoisie. In Egypt, these were the Wafdists, in Iraq, 
the organisation known as Protectors of Independence, in Syria and 
Lebanon, the People’s Council for National Defence, etc. 

In striving for power, the national bourgeoisie was forced to draw 
the masses, which had not yet formulated their own class demands, 
into the anti-imperialist struggle. The bourgeoisie sought the support 
in these masses, including the proletariat, although the basic interests 
of the latter were not at all those of its own. In other words, the 
national liberation movement was at such a stage of development 
when the interests of the various classes still converged in their com¬ 
mon national tasks, chiefly, in the desire to achieve national indepen¬ 
dence, and when there had not yet been a “...replacement of general, 
abstract, unclear political and economic demands that are vague in 
their abstractness, by the varied concrete, clearly-defined demands 
of the different classes.” 7 This absence of clearly-defined demands 
on the part of the various classes, usually made it possible for the na¬ 
tional bourgeoisie to head the movement unchallenged, yet, as the 
movement grew, conditions were being prepared for the political 
self-determination of the classes participating in it, including the 
Proletariat. 
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In the early 1920s, the degree to which the working class took 
part in the revolutionary process in each given country and its role in 
this process varied. In Turkey, during the War for Independence 
(1918-1922), over 70 per cent of the workers, all hereditary prole¬ 
tarians, lived in Istanbul, Izmir and the cities of Kilikia, which were 
then occupied by interventionists. Actually, their only chance to par¬ 
ticipate in the national liberation struggle was by joining the partisans. 
But by doing so they became diluted in the peasant masses which form¬ 
ed the backbone of the partisan movement. A similar situation existed 
in Iraq and Syria during the uprisings in 1920. Thus, though the 
workers took part in the revolutions, their actions were not yet of a 
specific class nature. 

The working-class movement in Egypt, China and India, where it 
had already acquired specific characteristics, was more developed. 
Due to a drastic fall in the standard of living of the working people 
after the World War I, a spontaneous wave of strikes swept these coun¬ 
tries. The workers did not always make concrete demands during 
these strikes, for they did not yet comprehend the ultimate goals of 
their actions. As Lenin noted, in such instances “they merely want 
to display their wrath to the factory owners; they are trying out 
their joint strength in order to get out of an unbearable situation, 
without yet understanding why their position is so hopeless and what 
they should strive for.” 8 

At the same time, there began a transition to more or less united 
and organised action. However, the solidarity of the proletariat was 
not yet the result of its own action but the result of the movement 
called into being by the national bourgeoisie. Such was the case in 
Egypt during the 1919 and 1921 uprisings when the masses, including 
the workers, were awakened to active political life by the Wafdists; 
this -was the case in India during the campaign of civil disobedience 
carried out at the initiative of Mahatma Gandhi by the Indian Natio¬ 
nal Congress in the early 1920s and in China in 1919 during the May 
Fourth Movement. 

The working class was the most revolutionary force in the national 
liberation movement. Its anti-imperialist strikes, participation in mass 
meetings, demonstrations and street fighting were not only the most 
effective means of conducting the national liberation struggle but 
also drew the most oppressed and politically backward city poor 
into the movement, making it truly mass in nature. 

At a time of revolutionary development, mass meetings and dem¬ 
onstrations, when shops, stores and enterprises were closed in pro¬ 
test, when consciousness of one’s responsibility for the fate of the 
nation and the necessity to obtain basic human rights were popu¬ 
larised among the masses, conditions for the emergence of a mass 
working-class movement were being created. 

As Marx observed, the national bourgeoisie, in striving to gain 
power in the fight for independence, was compelled “to appeal to 











the proletariat, to ask for its help, and thus, to drag it into the politi¬ 
cal arena. The bourgeoisie itself, therefore, supplies the proletariat 
with its own elements of political and general education, in other 
words, it furnishes the proletariat with weapons for fighting the bour¬ 
geoisie.” 9 Withal, its “education” included various methods of strug¬ 
gle worked out in the course of the fight against capitalism and impe¬ 
rialism by the international working-class movement. In particular, 
Mahatma Gandhi called for the use “of the Russian means (a gene¬ 
ral strike.— Yu.I.) in the struggle against the tyrany”. 10 The hartals, 
closing of shops and commercial enterprises, which were widely resort¬ 
ed to during the years of the great revolutionary upsurge in India 
and China, demonstrate how the bourgeoisie resorted to methods 
suggested by the international working-class movement in its strug¬ 
gle against imperialism. The desire shared by Sun Yatsen and Sukarno 
to create mass parties with the aid of the principles worked out 
in the course of creating Marxist parties serves as yet another example 
of this. The bourgeoisie of the East, in fighting against imperialism 
and for national liberation, was compelled to consider the experience 
of the international proletariat, the only class that was capable of sys¬ 
tematically fighting against imperialist oppression. Thus, the influ¬ 
ence of the international working-class movement was seen not only 
in the effect it had on the struggle of the newly-forming proletariat 
of the East, but on all the other classes that were participating in the 
national liberation revolution. 

In the East, the national bourgeoisie acting in its own interests 
not only passed on to the workers “elements of its own education” 
but was also instrumental in helping them to change over from disor¬ 
ganisation, scatteredness and helplessness “to the elementary, lowest, 
simplest and ... most easily comprehensible form of organisation” 11 
in the form of trade unions, which made it possible for the workers 
to defend their class interests in one way or another. The first trade 
unions in the East were often organised by bourgeois nationalists 
who were striving to take control of the working-class movement. 

In creating the first class associations of workers in the form of 
trade unions, the national bourgeoisie contributed to awakening an 
elementary trade union consciousness, which was linked to the emer¬ 
gence of antagonistic contradictions between them and the working 
class. In the East, the transition of scattered workers’ actions to or¬ 
ganised trade union actions, something that in the West had taken 
centuries of selfless struggle on the part of the proletariat against 
the bourgeoisie, took place here in a historically short period of time. 
It was a great step forward, for economic struggle is an important 
component in preparing the working class for coming battles against 
capitalism. As Lenin wrote: “...the economic struggle, the struggle 
for immediate and direct improvement of conditions, is alone capable 
°f arousing the most backward strata of the exploited masses, gives 
them a real education and transforms them—during a revolutionary 
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period—into an army of political fighters within the space of a few 
months.” 12 

The national bourgeoisie brought elements of a democratic outlook 
into the working-class movement, making it possible for the proleta¬ 
riat to gradually overcome its ethnic, caste, religious and other preju- 
dices inherited from the feudal epoch. This helped to draw the work¬ 
ers into the struggle for democracy and national liberation, a struggle 
which was a historically inevitable intermediate stage on the road to 
socialism, and the workers’ movement along this road was accelerated 
by the movement of the national bourgeoisie. “It would be a radical 
mistake to think that the struggle for democracy was capable of di¬ 
verting the proletariat from the socialist revolution or of hiding, over¬ 
shadowing it, etc.,” Lenin wrote. “On the contrary, in the same way 
as there can be no victorious socialism that does not practice full 
democracy, so the proletariat cannot prepare for its victory over the 
bourgeoisie without an all-round, consistent and revolutionary strug¬ 
gle for democracy.” 13 

Given the conditions of the East, the national liberation struggle 
included elements of anti-capitalism from the very start, as it was 
directed against the oppression by big capital of the metropolitan 
countries. That is why, as the bourgeoisie drew the workers into the 
national liberation struggle, it objectively prepared the proletariat for 
rising up against itself. During the very first anti-imperialist battles, 
the working-class movement acquired relative independence, express¬ 
ed, firstly, in the fact that the workers, having been drawn into the na¬ 
tional liberation struggle, often continued to participate in it despite 
attempts by the national bourgeoisie to contain their actions. 

The Beginning of the Proletariat’s Political 
Self-Determination 

The propensity of the national bourgeoisie for compromise with 
the imperialists and its fear of the independent political mass action 
(the refusal of the Indian National Congress to conduct a Campaign 
of Civil Disobedience in 1922, the unwillingness of the Wafdists in 
Egypt to lead the uprising in 1919 and their subsequent refusal to 
draw the Egyptian army and labour into the armed struggle, etc.) 
resulted in the proletariat’s conducting political action independently 
of the national bourgeoisie and led to a struggle for leadership in the 
national liberation revolutions. 

The absence of mature communist parties, which alone were cap¬ 
able of raising the proletariat to the level of leadership of mass revolu¬ 
tionary actions, interfered with the successful completion of this 
struggle. The working class could not create such a party on its own. 
The most it could do, relying only on its own forces, was to conduct 
a collective struggle “...against their employers for better terms in 







the sale of their labour-power, for better living and working condi¬ 
tions”. 14 I n order to rise up to political action that would be indepen¬ 
dent of the national bourgeoisie and to lead the masses, the working 
class was in need of political knowledge in the sphere of “relationship 
between all classes and strata with the state and the government”, 
the sphere of “inter-relations between all classes”. 15 The proleta¬ 
riat could only obtain this knowledge on the basis of the experience 
passed on to it by representatives of other social strata who had access 
to political sciences and who had taken up the positions of scienti¬ 
fic socialism. 

The difficulty of acquiring such knowledge was aggravated by the 
fact that the theory of scientific socialism could not be worked out 
independently, on the basis of a study of conditions in the East, for 
in order to create it, it was necessary to study the laws of a compara¬ 
tively developed capitalist society. An understanding of these laws 
created the opportunity to understand colonial societies. As Marx 
noted: “Bourgeois society is the most advanced and complex histo¬ 
rical organisation of production. The categories which express its re¬ 
lations, and an understanding of its structure, therefore, provide an 
insight into the structure and the relations of production of all for¬ 
merly existing social formations, the ruins and component elements 
of which were used in the creation of bourgeois society. Some of 
these unassimilated remains are still carried on within bourgeois so¬ 
ciety, others, however, which previously existed only in rudimentary 
form, have been further developed and have attained their full signifi¬ 
cance, etc.” 16 

In other words, an understanding of the laws governing the tran¬ 
sition to socialism which was evolved in the process of studying capi¬ 
talist societies, makes it possible to comprehend the specific features 
of such a transition in the colonial and dependent countries of the 
East. Therefore, revolutionaries turned to the accomplishments of 
Marxist thought worked out in the centres of the international work¬ 
ers’ movement as a source of the knowledge of scientific socialism 
and as an aid in evolving their own theories. 

The emergence and development of the workers’ and national 
liberation movements in the East paved the way for the dissemination 
of Marxist ideas. Scientific socialism provided these movements with 
the knowledge needed for radically solving the colonial question. 

Marxism began to merge with the workers’ movement in the early 
1920s, when the first communist groups appeared. Next to emerge, 
with the help of the Comintern, were the communist parties, the high¬ 
est form of workers’ class organisation, which at certain periods be¬ 
came important political forces. Thus, the process of the national 
bourgeoisie’s political self-determination within the national libera¬ 
tion movement was followed by a similar process which was taking 
Place among the opposite class—the proletariat—a class that was later 
to become the chief force of the communist movement. In 1920, 
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communist parties appeared in Turkey, Iran and Indonesia. The first 
Indian emigre communist group was organised in Tashkent. In 1921 
similar groups were founded in India itself. The communist parties 
of China and Egypt were also founded in 1921. 

In general, communist parties emerged during periods of revolution¬ 
ary anti-imperialist upsurge, when the need for a revolutionary the¬ 
ory, the cornerstone of any revolutionary movement, was especially 
strong. This ensured the shift of the most consistent revolutionaries 
among those who were fighting against colonialism to positions of 
scientific communism, the teaching that presented the colonial and 
dependent countries with the only correct means of achieving national 
and social emancipation. 

These revolutionaries first turned to scientific socialism, not from 
the class struggle of their own proletariat, which had not yet risen 
above the ideals of bourgeois nationalism, but from anti-imperialism 
and the ideas of the international workers’ movement. 


At the same time, anti-imperialism, from which national-revolu¬ 
tionaries proceeded to Marxism, objectively led to a rejection of capital¬ 
ism. The evolution of Ho Chi Minh’s political views may serve as a 
typical example. He wrote: “I supported the October Revolution only 
instinctively, not yet grasping all its historic importance. I loved and 
admired Lenin because he was a great patriot who liberated his com¬ 
patriots; until then, I had read none of his books. At first, patriotism, 
not yet Communism led me to have confidence in Lenin, in the 
Third International.” 17 


This was a characteristic feature of most revolutionary democrats 
and national revolutionaries of the East who founded communist 
movements in their countries. As a rule, they all entered politics on 
the basis of personal experience gained in the national liberation 
struggle. In the beginning, they introduced into the communist move¬ 
ment such alien features as their “revolutionary impatience”, tra¬ 
ditions of conspiracy, bourgeois nationalism, an underestimation of 
ordinary work among the masses, etc. 18 Many of them were at first 
instinctively drawn to anarchism, syndicalism, guild socialism and 
other non-proletarian trends, introducing the struggle of factions and 
confusion into the work of communist branches. But, such confusion 
is inevitable during the inception of any mass movement. Organisa¬ 
tions adhering to scientific socialism in the West also went through 
this stage. Engels wrote: “Mass movements are at first necessarily 
confused, due to the fact that any reasoning of the masses is at first 
contradictory, unclear and incoherent... This confusion is revealed in 
the appearance of numerous sects that fight with each other at least 
as stubbornly as they do with the common enemy... The same took 
place in the socialist movement during its initial stage.” 1 9 

While in the West, within the emerging movement of scientific so¬ 
cialism, the discussions about future revolutionary events were gen¬ 
erally of a theoretical nature due to the weak proletarian movement 
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0 f the mid-19th century, similar discussions in the East occurred 
during the historical transition to socialism and were chiefly connect¬ 
ed with the everyday practical activities of the developing working- 
class and national liberation movements, thus aggravating intra-party 

struggles. 

As a result, the activities of the Comintern, which based its theore¬ 
tical conclusions on the extensive experience of the international 
workers’ and national liberation movements, were of great importance 
to the communist parties of the East. A theoretical analysis of the 
Oriental revolutionary process made in the Communist International 
and discussions in it hastened the establishment of an integral Marxist- 
Leninist outlook in the nascent communist movement. 

The Eastern communist parties had to apply communist theory 
to the conditions under which the majority of the population were 
“...typical representatives of the working people—not workers who 
have passed through the school of capitalist factories, but typical rep¬ 
resentatives of the working and exploited peasant masses who are vic¬ 
tims of medieval oppression.” 20 These masses, mostly illiterate, were 
far removed from a proletarian ideology. This hindered the evolution 
of the workers into a separate class, their training and education in 
methods of combatting the bourgeoisie. 

The above difficulties in developing the communist movement in 
the early 1920s were most obvious in Indonesia where the Communist 
Party, from its very inception, carried out extensive work among the 
masses. 

In 1921 and 1922, its popularity kept growing among the non-pro¬ 
letarian strata, who regarded it as the most consistent anti-imperial¬ 
ist force. This gave the Indonesian communists reason to believe that 
the masses were shifting to communist positions and that an immedi¬ 
ate socialist revolution was possible. 

Gradually the non-proletarian groups within the Communist Party 
began to prevail over its Marxist-Leninist core. In the absence of a 
revolutionary situation these groups, adhering to conspiratorial meth¬ 
ods, and lacking strong ties with the masses steered a course towards 
organising an armed uprising to establish a dictatorship of the prole¬ 
tariat and Soviet power. Uprisings broke out on Java and Sumatra 
w 1926-1927. They were soon defeated and the communist move¬ 
ment in the country was temporarily suppressed. 

Experience has shown that the most successful development of the 
communist movement took place during national liberation upsur¬ 
ges, when the communists established dose ties with mass organi¬ 
sations influenced by the national bourgeoisie and conducted political 
Work among the peasants. 

In China, by the mid-1920s, a relatively favourable situation had 
been established for the communist movement. The political princi¬ 
ples set forth by Sun Yatsen—a union with the USSR, an alliance with 
the Communist Party and support of the workers’ and peasants’ 
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demands—facilitated the communists’ task of forming a united anti- 
imperialist front, a task set forth by the Second Congress of the 
Communist International. In June 1923, the Third Congress of the 
CPC adopted a decision under which the communists were to join the 
Guomindang while preserving the party’s political and organisational 
independence. 

This move signified the formation of a bloc of the national bour¬ 
geoisie and the proletariat, which had its own party. Other revolutio¬ 
nary social strata which lacked their own organisations followed the 
lead of these political forces. The bloc’s goals were to fight imperial¬ 
ism and establish a democratic republic. 

The alliance between the communists and the Guomindang gave 
the Communist Party a greater opportunity to work among the mas¬ 
ses, found revolutionary trade unions and peasant unions as well as 
increase the Party’s membership. During a short period of time the 
CPC became an influential political force. 

In the course of the increasing revolutionary crisis, the workers, 
among whom the communists conducted much work, more and more 
often assumed the initiative in the anti-imperialist struggle. The work¬ 
ers had played a crucial role in the May 30th Movement, which trigger¬ 
ed the Chinese revolution of 1925-1927. Their strike in Shanghai 
signalled the beginning of a wave of anti-imperialist strikes throughout 
the country: in Beijing, Xianggang (Hong Kong), Guangzhou (Can¬ 
ton), Hankou, Qingdao, Jinan, Nanking, and other cities, the strikers 
were supported for the most part by the shopkeepers, who closed 
their shops and stores. At the time, the capitalists of China often 
subsidised the anti-imperialist strikes of the proletariat. 

The proletariat’s actions created a favourable situation for a rev¬ 
olutionary war against the militarists, who were the chief support 
of imperialism in China. On July 1, 1925 the Guangzhou Revolutio¬ 
nary Government proclaimed itself the national government of China, 
This was when the People’s Revolutionary Army began its famous 
marches against the militarists and for the unification of the country. 

The influence of the trade unions increased in territories freed 
from the militarists, and by April 1927, they had a combined mem¬ 
bership of close to 3 million. 21 The trade unions organised military 
detachments and peasant unions were formed throughout the coun¬ 
try. By March 1927, they had up to 10 million members. 22 

These unions at times assumed the functions of local revolutionary 
government. The influence of the Communist Party among the mass 
organisations grew rapidly and its membership increased steadily: 
by April 1927 it stood at 58,000. 

The growing role of the proletariat, the increasing influence of the 
communists among the masses and the appearance of armed workers 
detachments which were not controlled by the Guomindang frighten¬ 
ed the national bourgeoisie. Its fear increased due to the position 
taken by many Chinese communists who, as early as the spring of 
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1926 , mistakenly believed that the necessary prerequisites already 
existed for replacing the bourgeoisie as the leader of the masses in 
the revolution. The CPC overlooked the fact that such a course 
would cut it off from the masses and undermine its position in the 
struggle for socialism. The bourgeoisie took advantage of the Commu¬ 
nist Party’s mistakes. In April 1927, Chiang Kaishek started a civil 
war, the first in the history of the East in which the national bourgeoi¬ 
sie joined the pro-imperialist forces against the workers and the peas¬ 
ants. The disarmament of proletarian detachments and repressions 
against communists marked the beginning of this war. 

The bourgeoisie, backed by the imperialists, managed to crush 
the revolutionary organisations of the proletariat and temporarily sup¬ 
press the workers’ movement. In the cities, the communists were 
compelled to go underground and lost many of their ties with the 
masses. Nevertheless, the communist movement in China continued 
to exist as a politically independent force, supported chiefly by the 
peasantry of the Soviet areas. These areas were set up in almost inac¬ 
cessible parts of the country by the communist-led revolutionary 
detachments who waged there an anti-imperialist and anti-feudal 
struggle. 

Since the peasants of China were the main supporters of the Com¬ 
munist Party, its social composition gradually changed and their 
numbers exceeded those of proletarians. In 1930, industrial workers 
comprised only 2 per cent of the total membership of the CPC (with 
over 90 per cent of peasants), while in 1926, they comprised 66 per 
cent of the membership . 23 Naturally, such a structure accounted for 
contradictions that arose between the political course of the Com¬ 
munist Party as a proletarian organisation and its peasant social base. 
These contradictions were solved at the time with the aid and guid¬ 
ance of the Comintern. 

In the course of the Chinese Revolution of 1925-1927 (and for the 
first time in the East after the victory of the socialist revolution in 
Russia), the proletariat became the initiator of the anti-imperialist 
struggle in which it contended for leadership with the bourgeoisie. 
No such phenomena occurred in any other Eastern colonial or depen¬ 
dent country in the 1920s. The development of the revolutionary 
Process was extremely uneven, involving different classes and social 
strata. Some countries (Afghanistan, Saudi Arabia, Trans-Jordan) 
completely lacked a workers’ movement; in others (Iraq) it was still 
*n a formative stage; in still others the workers’ movement was in dec- 
une (India), and in the fourth group, the national bourgeoisie was 
succeeding in drawing the workers into the anti-imperialist movement, 
^he latter situation was vividly demonstrated during uprisings in Sy- 
na and Lebanon (1925-1927). A decline in the proletarian strike 
Movement followed the revolutionary upheaval. Thus, in 1921, a total 

396 strikes took place in British India with 600,000 people parti- 
^Pating. In 1927, only 131,700 people participated in 123 strikes . 24 
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Nonetheless, during years of decline in the strike movement, the 
working-class movement continued to gain strength. Spontaneous 
outbursts of indignation resulted in work stoppages, in which, how¬ 
ever, the workers usually did not voice their demands. These were 
replaced by more organised and conscious actions in the course of 
which the strikers made the employers fulfill their demands such as 
ending layoffs, higher wages, etc. 

The strikers were usually seasonal workers from villages, most of! 
whom returned to their homes during protracted strikes. O.V. Kuusi- 
nen, speaking at the Sixth Congress of the Comintern, said: “In some 
colonies strike movements are fairly big impulsive movements, but 
the number of active participants is not very considerable. As worker* 
are still very closely connected with the villages, many of them go 
there during strikes to await the end of the struggle, and only a small 
active section carries on the strikes.” 25 

The workers, who had no choice but to work as wage labourers, 
were the most consistent and determined participants of the strike 
movement. This did not hold true for the peasants employed in in¬ 
dustrial enterprises who left for their villages during a strike. In doing 
so, they acted not as proletarians, but as small producers, as owners of 
small holdings in the villages, whose sources of existence differed from 
work for hire. Thus, the conflicts caused by the sale and purchase 
of labour under colonial rule did not involve workers to any great 
extent, for the peasants, who hired themselves out temporarily, 
were the ones who participated in these conflicts. 

The fact that the contradictions between the proletariat and the 
national bourgeoisie became increasingly aggravated, acquiring at 
times the nature of political conflicts, was an important indication 
of the growing force of the workers’ movement during the decline 
in the strike movement of the 1920s. This was a result of the policy 
pursued by the national bourgeoisie, which, after a shift to the right 
(especially after it managed to gain power), turned to a course of com¬ 
promise with the imperialists and to terrorism and repressions against 
the working class and the nascent communist movement. The events 
of the revolution in China in the second half of the 1920s proved 
that the national bourgeoisie could merge with pro-imperialist forces 
and was capable of becoming a driving force of counter-revolution. 

This policy pursued by the national bourgeoisie was typical of 
many colonial and dependent countries. The Wafd government, 
which came to power in Egypt in January 1924, systematically sent 
troops and police forces to crush the workers’ strikes. It attempted to 
decapitate the working class by outlawing the Communist Party and 
the National Labour Organisation. In Turkey, the followers of Kemal 
Ataturk, who assassinated Subhi and other leaders of the communist 
movement in 1921, brutally suppressed all strikes, and in 1925, 
outlawed the Communist Party. 

As a result, some communist parties of the East came to the erro- 
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n eous conclusions that the national bourgeoisie was an obstacle to 
the development of the revolutionary process in the colonial and de¬ 
pendent countries. The Sixth World Congress of the Communist In¬ 
ternational took a negative stand in regard to the revolutionary po¬ 
tential of the national bourgeoisie. Many speakers noted that “the 
proletariat and the peasantry and the working masses in general are 
the bearers of the idea of a national revolution in the colonies”, 
jtnd that it was necessary to “support the movements and insurrec¬ 
tions against the national bourgeoisie which has come to terms with 
imperialists, the native ruling classes, landowners, gentry, etc.” 26 
They believed that the petty-bourgeois parties, which, in their opi¬ 
nion, had slipped into the positions of bourgeois reformism which 
had already discredited itself, was the main threat to the national 
liberation revolution. Thus, in order to be able to attract the masses 
to the communist movement, they had to fight the petty-bourgeois 
parties. To this end, the Comintern stated that the communist party 
was the only party capable of guiding the revolutionary masses. 

The direction to carry out a bourgeois-democratic revolution aimed 
against the imperialists, feudal lords and the national bourgeoisie and 
with the proletariat as a leading force was a natural outgrowth of this 
conception. The communist parties advanced the slogan of “work¬ 
ers’ and peasants’ government, the establishment of which was view¬ 
ed as a beginning of the revolution’s development into a socialist rev¬ 
olution.” 27 At the same time, the communist parties in a number of 
countries wrongly presumed that the peasantry would give its support 
to the proletariat, since the agrarian revolution was the hub of an anti¬ 
imperialist revolution, and that the liquidation of feudalism, with 
which the national bourgeoisie was bound up in so many ways, would 
be its immediate task. 

The above guidelines underestimated the anti-imperialist potential 
of the national bourgeoisie, for despite its wavering, its tendency to 
compromise with the imperialists, fear of the independent political 
actions of the masses and links with the feudal landownership, its class 
interests were radically opposed to the colonial orders, to the sys¬ 
tem of imperialist oppression; this was the circumstance which made 
it possible for the national bourgeoisie to participate in the anti-im- 
Perialist struggle. 

The fight for national independence united the proletariat, peasant¬ 
ry. intellectuals, urban and national petty bourgeoisie into a single 
revolutionary torrent. At that stage, the national bourgeoisie usually 
burned leadership in the struggle. Time was needed for the diffe¬ 
rentiation of the class interests to take place and for the masses to 
eonie to realise through their own experience how inconsistent the 
bourgeoisie was and die fact that the proletariat was the most reso- 
mte and stable revolutionary force, capable of leading the revolutionary 
classes and strata. 

Under such conditions the policy of the communist parties of the 
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East, directed at carrying out a bourgeois-democratic revolution with 
the proletariat playing the leading role, was premature for a number 
of countries. By combatting the national bourgeoisie and refusing to 
cooperate with its democratic organisations, the communist parties 
isolated themselves from the masses and the national liberation strug¬ 
gle, thus depriving themselves of the opportunity to become mass 
organisations capable of leading the broad strata of the nation. The 
communists, ardent patriots who were ready to sacrifice their lives 
in the struggle for national liberation and socialism, strove to become 
a vanguard in the revolution and at times disregarded the fact that,I 
as Lenin put it, “...it is not enough to call ourselves the ‘vanguard’, 
the advanced contingent; we must act in such a way that all the 
other contingents recognise and are obliged to admit that we are matfl 
ching in the vanguard.’’ 28 

The subsequent development of the revolutionary process modified 
the communists’ views on the evolution of the national liberation 
movement. 

The world crisis of capitalism (1929-1933) resulted in a drastic 
decline in the standard of living of the working masses, both in the 
East and in the West. This touched off a new revolutionary wave in 
which the working class played an ever-increasing role. In the 1930s, 
the strike movement broadened and became better organised. For 
example, in India “such forms of action as election of strike commit¬ 
tees and picketing enterprises were being used more often than be¬ 
fore.” 2 ? Picketing was also used by strikers in Egypt. Most of the 
strikes that took place in the Philippines in the late 1930s “did 
not occur spontaneously, but were called by trade unions”. 30 

In the 1930s, the number of workers wht) returned to their villages 
during prolonged strikes decreased significantly as compared with 
the past. The world economic crisis of capitalism ruined millions of 
peasants for whom hired labour was to become their only means of < 
subsistence. The number of advanced, class-conscious proletarians was 
growing constantly. The strike movement became more acute as the 
workers demanded social security programmes and an end to the insti¬ 
tution of jobbers. 

The formerly inert workers were drawn into the strike movement of 
the 1930s. For instance, in India “workers of less significant branches 
of industry, as well as those from principalities and remote regions, I 
took an active part in the strike movement. This had never happened 
before.” 31 

In the Philippines at the end of 1930 and the beginning of 1931. 
strikes were waged on the Visayan Islands, “a region where earlier the 
strike movement was weak, despite the considerable number o* 
workers.” 32 

The mounting working-class movement was breaking down the 
barriers between different branches of industry and uniting th«| 
workers into a single class. This was most vividly displayed in the wave 
of solidarity strikes. 

-J 
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The growth of the trade union movement in many countries was 
an important indication of the mounting struggle of the proletariat. 
Trade unions appeared in Iraq, and they became much more influen¬ 
tial in India, the Philippines and Indonesia. In India, the number of 
trade union members increased from 268,000 in 1936 to 400,000 
in 1939. There were 90,000 trade union members in the Philippines 
in 1924 and 290,000 in 1940-1941. Before World War II the Trade 
Union Centre in Indonesia, had a membership of nearly 200,000. 3 3 

The trade unions guided the struggle of the workers. In most 
cases these trade unions were still headed by representatives of such 
national bourgeois organisations as the Indian National Congress and 
the Wafd Party in Egypt. The Soviet scholar F. Atsamba wrote: “It 
will be no exaggeration to say that the leaders of every strike in Egypt 
in the 1930s were either Wafdists or other bourgeois reformers.” 3 ^ 

Since the masses of the workers were illiterate and did not have 
an adequate knowledge of the language of the metropolitan country, 
they were unable to negotiate independently with their employers, 
the police and the local officials and so resorted to the aid of bour¬ 
geois intellectuals, who had seized the key posts in the trade unions. 
Above all, due to the workers’ lack of experience in organising the 
masses, these unions were set up from above. Given an acute shortage 
of trade union activists and a lack of any feasible democratic tradi¬ 
tions of the workers’ participation in the country’s social life, the man¬ 
agement used methods of sheer administration to restrict the activi¬ 
ty of the rank-and-file trade union members. 

The workers’ movement was not, as a rule, limited to purely eco¬ 
nomic demands. The workers took an active part in the anti-imperial¬ 
ist struggle. The proletariat’s role in the national liberation struggle 
grew considerably. During revolutionary outbursts the workers form¬ 
ed a united front, becoming a mighty force in the anti-imperialist 
struggle. Proof to this were political strikes, mass meetings, rallies 
and uprisings (especially in Sholapur, where the workers were the 
driving force behind the uprising) in India in 1930 during the Gvil 
Disobedience Movement led by the Indian National Congress, as well 
as the strikes, rallies and barricade confrontations in Egypt in 1930, 
1931 and 1934, the national strike in Syria in 1936 and other similar 
actions. 

The proletariat’s revolutionary activity was followed by the growth 
of the communist movement: communist parties were established in 
the Philippines in 1930, in Iraq in 1934 and in Burma in 1939. 

In 1935, the Seventh Congress of the Communist International 
outlined a new course of rejecting the former leftist guidelines and 
creating a united anti-imperialist front. The Congress urged all commu- 
n ists to cooperate with anti-imperialist organisations, including 
those headed by the national bourgeoisie and composed of the broad 

Masses. 

The Seventh Congress rejected the leftists’ assertion that the pro- 
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letariat should be the sole leader of the national liberation movement 
and the recognition of this as an indispensable condition for a given 
organisation to be “accepted” for membership in the anti-imperial¬ 
ist front. Communist International, the press organ of the Executive 
Committee of the Comintern, noted that at the time the communist 
parties were not to insist on the confiscation of landowners’ land 
without compensation as a condition of an anti-imperialist agreement I 
with the national-revolutionaries and national-reformists, taking into 
account the fact that the majority of the national bourgeoisie were t 
connected with feudal landownership. 

The policy of the Comintern, directed towards forming a united 
anti-imperialist front and establishing relations of cooperation with 
the patriotic strata of the bourgeoisie, provided new opportunities 
for developing the communist movement, for increasing the influence 
of the communists in mass organisations (especially in trade unions) 
and for consolidating the political role of the proletariat in the natio¬ 
nal liberation movement. Organisations of the united anti-imperialist 
movement appeared in many countries of the East, including China, 
India, Indochina and the Philippines, as proof that the communist par¬ 
ties were evolving into a politically influential force in the national 
liberation movement. 

In a number of colonies and dependent countries the anti-imperial¬ 
ist fronts were made up of communist parties and organisations of the 
national bourgeoisie, while petty-bourgeois parties were still few in 
number and their representatives were usually oriented towards either 
the bourgeois or the communist trend in the anti-imperialist move¬ 
ment. 

The doctrines advocated by the national bourgeoisie (Gandhism, 
Sun Yatsenism, etc.) were based on petty-bourgeois democratic ideas 
that were capable of arousing the broad masses to anti-imperialist 
struggle. Lenin characterised Sun Yatsen’s platform as “a maximum 
capitalist programme”, 35 though it was based on petty-bourgeois ideo¬ 
logy. Similar concepts were typical of that stage of the national lib¬ 
eration movement in which the petty bourgeoisie and the national 
bourgeoisie still constituted an integral and barely differentiated (in 
the political sense) movement and in which the political contradic¬ 
tions between these two strata were just emerging. The development 
of these contradictions was deterred by the anti-imperialist struggle 
which was directed against big capital (the monopolies) that crushed, 
oppressed and robbed these strata. This precisely accounted for the 
combination in the ideology of the national bourgeoisie of the East 
of “sharp accusation of capitalist society from a moral, religious 
and ethical point of view and the proposal of such methods of remo¬ 
delling this society as would guarantee the stability of its foundations 
and protect it, as best as possible, from revolution”. 36 

Petty-bourgeois organisations of national revolutionaries already 
existed in the East at the beginning of the 20th century. Unlike the 
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policy of conciliation pursued by the national bourgeoisie, they be¬ 
lieved in secret plots, individual terrorism and armed mutinies of mil¬ 
itary units. However, the existing differences between the petty-bour¬ 
geois organisations and those of the national bourgeoisie were mostly 
of a tactical nature, for the political goals put forth by the petty- 
bourgeois organisations—liberation from colonial oppression without 
striving for further social change—were similar to those of bourgeois 

nationalists. 

Not until the victory of the October Socialist Revolution in Russia 
and under the influence of the world communist movement did the 
national-revolutionaries change their views. Many shifted to anti-cap¬ 
italist positions. Some became Marxists and supported the proleta¬ 
riat, while others, who were less consistent in their views, merely 
expressed the anti-imperialist aspirations of the non-proletarian work¬ 
ing masses. 37 Petty-bourgeois, anti-capitalist concepts directed against 
the national bourgeoisie appeared in the West long before the emer¬ 
gence of the communist movement, whereas in the East these con¬ 
cepts evolved under the direct influence of the communist movement, 
accelerating the growth of political consciousness among the non-pro¬ 
letarian working masses who played an ever-increasing role in the rev¬ 
olutionary movement. 

In the 1930s, as the revolutionary process became more intense, 
drawing new strata of the population into the national liberation move¬ 
ment, the non-proletarian masses began to move to the foreground 
of the anti-imperialist struggle. Such was the case in the countries 
in which the working-class movement was just emerging, and which 
either lacked a communist party or if one did exist it was extremely 
weak, and in which, above all, the national bourgeoisie withdrew from 
the national liberation struggle due to its compromise with imperial¬ 
ism. In such instances petty-bourgeois organisations took over the 
leadership of the national liberation movement, drawing certain 
groups of the national bourgeoisie, as well as the proletariat, into the 
movement. Burma can serve as a typical example. Dobama Asiay- 
one (The Our Burma Association) which appeared in the 1930s, soon 
became the acknowledged leader of the anti-imperialist struggle. The 
Association’s Manifesto of 1940 declared its final goals: complete 
independence, the liquidation of feudal landownership, nationalisa¬ 
tion of the land and the key branches of industry, the introduction 
of democratic freedoms, and the establishment of the power of the 
Workers and peasants. 38 The appearance of mass petty-bourgeois 
organisations as the vanguard of the national liberation movement, 
expressing the anti-capitalist views of the working people, attested 
to the existence of new forces in the revolutionary process of the 
East, to the increasing political activity of the petty-bourgeois strata, 
and to the influence the proletariat had upon the latter. 

The appearance of peasant political organisations engaged in the 
anti-feudal and anti-colonial struggle that developed from a local to 










a nation-wide scale was another important indication of the growth 
of the revolutionary process in the 1930s. Such organisations were 
set up both by the communist parties and by parties of the national 
bourgeoisie, as well as by petty-bourgeois parties, thus enlarging and 
consolidating the class base of the revolution. 

The Struggle for a Leading Role in the 
National Liberation Movement 

The Allied victory over nazi Germany resulted in a radical change 
of the correlation of forces in the East in favour of the national libe¬ 
ration movement. It also increased the influence the working class 
had upon the movement. This was especially evident in countries 
where the struggle for national liberation merged with the anti-fascist 
struggle, i.e., in countries that were under Japanese occupation. 
These were: China, the Philippines, Indochina, Burma, Malaya, and 
Indonesia. The machinery of colonial oppression set up by Britain, 
France and the United States was undermined in these countries dur¬ 
ing the Japanese occupation while the new one set up by Japan was 
destroyed by the Allies (the USA, Britain and France) and by the 
vast anti-colonial movement of the peoples of the conquered coun¬ 
tries. The dialectic of the inter-imperialist contradictions resulted in 
the imperialist states’ pursuance of their colonial aims that undermin¬ 
ed the very colonial system they were most interested in preserving. 

On the eve of Japan’s aggression in Asia a complex situation set 
in in the area: many progressive bourgeois and petty-bourgeois natio¬ 
nalists who had formerly participated in the national liberation strug¬ 
gle found themselves incapable of resisting the Asian colonialists. 
In their drive to gain national independence they often supported the 
demagogical slogans advanced by the Japanese militarists: “Asia 
for Asians”, “White European Barbarians, Go Home”. 

Amidst the disorder and hesitation of the bourgeois and petty- 
bourgeois nationalist camp, the communists took over the initiative, 
united the country’s genuinely patriotic forces and led them in the 
struggle against the Japanese invaders, as they did in China, Malaya, 
the Philippines and Indochina. 

In most of the occupied countries the advance of the communists 
to vanguard positions in the struggle against the Japanese militarists 
was not followed by mass actions of the working class. The commua- 
ist parties were largely isolated from the working class. The bloody 
police regime established by the invaders in the cities precluded 
strikes, trade union activities, broad links between the communists 
and the workers and all mass actions against the Japanese invaders. 
However, many workers left the cities to join the guerillas, thus for¬ 
tifying the communist leadership of the guerilla war, and under¬ 
ground communist groups were active in the cities. 
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As a result, the communist movement in the majority of the 
japan-occupied countries developed, on the whole, not on a proleta¬ 
rian, but on a peasant social basis. This was only possible because 
while struggling against the Japanese militarists the communist parties 
put forth as their most urgent national-democratic tasks, and not spe¬ 
cifically proletarian ones. 

Naturally, the peasant social base of the movement affected the 
social structure of the communist parties, engendering certain diffi¬ 
culties in the proletariat’s struggle for leadership in the national libe¬ 
ration revolution. Nevertheless, the defeat of fascism, which radically 
changed the alignment of forces in the international arena in favour 
of socialism and democracy, made it possible for the communist par¬ 
ries of a number of Asian countries to increase the influence of the 
proletariat on the revolutionary process. Thus, the People’s Republic 
of China was established after the victory of the people’s democra¬ 
tic revolution, and the union of workers and peasants, headed by the 
working class, came to power. The proletariat led the victorious 
revolutions in North Korea and North Vietnam. The peoples of these 
countries, having freed themselves from national oppression and im¬ 
perialist exploitation, embarked on the road of socialist development 
under the guidance of their communist parties. 

The situation differed in other colonies freed from Japanese oc¬ 
cupation. After the war was over, the prestige and influence the com¬ 
munist parties of the Philippines, Malaya and Burma enjoyed in the 
workers’ and peasants’ organisations soared. The broad masses accept¬ 
ed them as the leaders of the national liberation movement. This 
provided vast opportunities for stronger ties between the communist 
parties and the working class, and for exercising the tactics of a 
united anti-imperialist front, i.e., one, which rallied the workers, 
peasants and the patriotic strata of the national bourgeoisie in the 
struggle for independence. The successes of the Democratic Alliance 
in the Philippines (1945-1948), of the Anti-Fascist People’s Freedom 
League in Burma (1945-1946), of the All-Malayan Council for Joint 
Action (1946-1947), and of the United People’s Front (1947-1948) 
in Malaya were all proof of this. 

However, the leaders of the communist parties of the Philip¬ 
pines, Malaya and Burma did not realise how great the opportunities 
for legal forms of struggle were at the time. In their efforts to acce¬ 
lerate the development of the national liberation revolution and to 
facilitate the victory of the proletariat in the revolution, they turned 
away from legal methods, shifting to military armed tactics when 
there was no revolutionary situation, when the masses were not yet 
ready for armed action, and when the means for the peaceful de¬ 
velopment of the revolution had not yet been exhausted. 

In launching the armed struggle, the communists of these coun¬ 
tries attempted to skip the successive stages of revolutionary develop¬ 
ment, thus dooming themselves to failure. By refusing to participate 
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legally in the work of revolutionary organisations, they isolated theml 
selves from the masses, and, mainly, from the proletariat. At the same 
time, they gave the landowners and the compradores a chance to taka 
advantage of the civil war situation for destroying these organisations. 
Moreover, the premature actions of the communists helped to consol] 
lidate the counter-revolutionary camp and to draw together the na¬ 
tional bourgeoisie, the compradores and the landowners, and to obs¬ 
truct the political differentiation of the masses within the national 
liberation movement. 


The armed uprisings led by the communists in the 1950s in Burma, 
Malaya and the Philippines were, in the main, suppressed. The com¬ 
munist parties were outlawed and destroyed, as were the mass revolu¬ 
tionary organisations, especially the trade unions, which had been 
greatly influenced by the communists. By the early 1960s the com¬ 
munist and revolutionary workers’ movement in these countries had 
been thrown back immeasurably. 

The development of the national liberation revolution in Indonesia 
took on a specific form. After Japan’s capitulation, independence was 
proclaimed by a vaguely politically-differentiated bloc which assumed 
power and united the broad strata of society, including patriotically- 
minded landowners. In the course of the armed struggle against the 
Dutch colonialists (1945-1948), a process of political differentiation 
of classes that participated in the movement for political independ¬ 
ence began; the activities ofthemasses, and especially of the proletariat, 
accentuated. The workers took part in starting up the factories and 
managing plantations abandoned by the colonialists; they organised 
committees for running them and provided armed protection; they 
participated in the armed struggle against the colonialists. As a result, 
the contradictions between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie, who 
participated in the anti-imperialist struggle, became more acute. At 
times these contradictions developed into armed clashes. 

Given this situation, the communists’ principal task was to pre¬ 
vent the outbreak of a civil war in the country. In other words, as 
Engels wrote bearing in mind the struggle for independence: “In 
the interest of all contending classes a so-called strong government 
should exist which might repress and keep down all those minor, lo¬ 
cal and scattered outbreaks of open hostility.”39 The Sukarno regime 
of “guided democracy” (1957-1965), which was fully supported by 
the Communist Party of Indonesia, became such a “strong govern¬ 
ment”. 




However, as the anti-imperialist revolution scored new victories 
and the contradictions between the participating classes increased, 
the regime of a “guided democracy” began losing its hold. Its ma- 
noeuvering between the classes caused new contradictions in which 
it became completely entangled, compromising itself and the Com¬ 
munist Party which backed it. This gradually drove a wedge between 
the communists and the masses, and, chiefly, the proletariat. The I 





reactionary coup d’etat of 1965, directed against the Communist 
party and the revolutionary workers’ movement, was a logical conse¬ 
quence of the country’s political situation. 

4 Unlike the zone of hostilities against Japanese militarism where 
the communist movement was chiefly supported by the peasantry, 
the communist movement in a number of colonies and dependent 
countries outside this zone was involved in a mass proletarian strug¬ 
gle. Tn the countries fighting the Axis, the communists were placed 
in a very difficult position, as the goal of national liberation had to 
be temporarily subjected to the immediate struggle against the in¬ 
vaders. This meant the oppressed nations had to join forces with the 
colonial powers, members of the anti-Hitler coalition, to combat the 
common foe. 

The course of action pursued by the communist parties during the 
post-war period created the most favourable conditions for gain¬ 
ing political independence and ensured their growth and influence 
among the masses. In 1943, the communist groups of Ceylon form¬ 
ed the Communist Party; in India the membership of the Commun¬ 
ist Party stood at 4,000 in 1942, at 16,000 in 1943, and at 30,000 
in 1944. 40 

The consolidation of the communist ranks took place at a time 
of mass working-class actions. The workers’ reply to the employers’ 
policy of longer hours, lower wages and a more rapid pace under the 
pretense of war-time difficulties, was a wave of strikes. 

A new and mighty upsurge of the national liberation movement, 
led by the working class, began after the defeat of nazi Germany and 
militarist Japan. In many cases its actions were headed by the com¬ 
munists. In India the number of strikes, which at times turned into 
barricade fighting, increased sharply. There were 747,000 strikers 
in 1945 and 2 million in 1946. The strike movement embraced most 
of the country. Along with their economic demands the strikers put 
forth political demands: independence and universal suffrage. Under 
the influence of the urban national liberation struggle, the army and 
the peasantry began joining it. In 1947, given these conditions, the 
British colonialists, fearing a revolutionary outburst, hastily handed 
power over to the national bourgeoisie, supported by the broad mas¬ 
ses. Taking advantage of religious strife, the colonialists succeeded in 
dividing the country into two states, India and Pakistan. 


On the Road to Social Liberation 

The colonial system in Asia disintegrated completely in the 1950s. 
The centuries-old struggle of the peoples of Asia at last brought them 
Political independence. After the fall of the colonial regimes in China, 
North Vietnam and North Korea, the proletariat, in alliance with the 
Peasantry, came to power, while the bourgeoisie (often forming a 
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bloc with the landowners) seized power in the rest of Asia. 

This period was characterised by a strong political upsurge of two 
social forces: the national bourgeoisie, on the one hand, and the 
communist movement, on the other. In a number of countries (Bur¬ 
ma, the Philippines, Indonesia) the contradictions between these two 
forces erupted into armed conflicts. 

The national bourgeoisie had the upper hand in many states; 
the majority of the peasantry, the urban petty bourgeoisie and a part 
of the workers were under its political influence. 

The struggle between the communists and the national bour¬ 
geoisie for the support of the masses became a key political issue in a 
number of Asian countries in the 1950s and 1960s. For instance, the 
trade union movement split as a result of the national bourgeoisie’s 
attempt to establish its own reformist trade unions in opposition to 
the communist-led trade union centres. 

The communists strove to unite the masses on the basis of a consis¬ 
tent anti-imperialist and anti-feudal struggle, while the national 
bourgeoisie, whose anti-imperialist potential waned significantly after 
independence was achieved, chose to compromise with the imperial¬ 
ists and the compradore and landowners’ strata, wavering and hesitat¬ 
ing in carrying out antidmperialist and anti-feudal measures. This was 
the arena in which the struggle between the proletariat and the na¬ 
tional bourgeoisie was taking place. 

However, in the 1950s and 1960s, as well as during the struggle 
for independence, there existed objective possibilities for reaching 
agreement and establishing blocs between the parties of the national 
bourgeoisie and the communists. But when political independence 
was achieved this became a much more difficult task. The national 
bourgeoisie had to be prodded by the revolutionary action of the 
masses, primarily the proletariat, who were dissatisfied with its poli¬ 
cy, to carry out more decisive anti-imperialist and anti-feudal meas¬ 
ures. 

The possibility for influencing the government from the bottom 
appeared as a result of the qualitative changes that took place in the 
working-class movement. The class-conscious workers, and not the 
peasants who used to come to work in cities, became the central fig¬ 
ures in industry, thus putting an end to the jobber system of hiring. 
This made it possible to overcome the ethnic, caste, local and other 
forms of estrangement among the workers more quickly. The 
authors of the articles, included in the collection Indian Urbanisation 
and Planning, wrote: “...in the urban areas neither the employment 
nor the living quarters has any basic orientation toward caste, al¬ 
though caste-based social discrimination is still encountered”. 41 

The number of a second- and even third-generation workers, pos¬ 
sessing traditions of the class struggle, grew rapidly. In particular, in 
India the National Commission on Labour reported in 1969 that 
“in older industries a second or even third generation of workers 









has emerged”, and noted the important role played by “the new 
worker” who was younger, more educated, coming from a higher 
caste (usually from the lower or middle urban strata), with a higher 
professional qualification, earning higher wages and taking a more ac¬ 
tive part in the country’s political and cultural life. 42 

The appearance of “the new worker” had a beneficial effect upon 
the trade unions. The old behavioural stereotype—a passive attitude 
towards the trade unions—was being replaced by a new one—active 
participation in the trade union work which in many respects deter¬ 
mined the increased strength of the trade union movement, as it en¬ 
compassed the broad strata of the working class. For instance, in In¬ 
dia in the mid-1960s the trade unions had a membership of 5 million, 
or nearly 30 per cent of the country’s blue-and-white collar work¬ 
ers; 43 the trade unions of Ceylon had a membership of 1.5 million 
in the late 1960s, while the corresponding figure for Malaysia was 
376,000 in 1968. In Turkey, trade union membership grew from 
290,000 in the 1950s to 1.2 million in the late 1960s. 44 

The forms and methods of the proletarian struggle in the 1960s 
became more diverse and effective. The working class of the East 
had already put to use “the complete arsenal of actions worked out 
by the international working-class movement: mass meetings, rallies, 
factory takeovers, sitdown strikes, ‘chess strikes’, *work according 
to the rules’, hunger strikes, protest marches, general strikes, solida¬ 
rity strikes, etc.” 4 * 

During this period the influence of the working class upon the rev¬ 
olutionary process in the countries of the East increased consider¬ 
ably. Before, at the time of the struggle for national independence, 
the proletarian actions, carried out in opposition to the national bour¬ 
geoisie’s irresolute policy in the struggle against imperialism, took 
place sporadically, while now they were conducted on a systematic 
basis and on a broad scale. 

The agreements concluded by the communist parties with the par¬ 
ties of the national bourgeoisie provided the former with new oppor¬ 
tunities for winning the working people over to their side. The com¬ 
munist parties supported the anti-imperialist and anti-feudal meas¬ 
ures introduced by the national bourgeoisie and, at the same time, 
revealed the latter’s indecision and halfheartedness, thus revolution¬ 
ising the masses and proving to them in practice that the communists 
Were the most persistent defenders of their interests. 

Beginning in the late 1950s, in a number of countries in which the 
Proletariat was incapable of exerting any considerable influence 
upon the revolutionary process, and in which the national bour¬ 
geoisie followed an extremely inconsistent and indecisive policy with 
re gard to imperialism and internal reaction, organisations and parties 
^Pressing the interests of the non-proletarian working masses be- 
to appear, grow stronger and enter the struggle for power. The 
c °urse pursued by Nasser’s government and directed towards effect- 
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ing non-capitalist reforms in Egypt, the coming to power of the left 
Baathists in Syria and the coup d’etat in Burma were all proof of a 
new process of the consolidation of left forces that was taking place 
in the East in the 1960s under the guidance of revolutionary democ¬ 
rats, many of whom were attracted to socialism. 

The non-proletarian working people were constantly exploited, l 
not only by the landowners, but also by the capitalists who oppressed 
the small producers “...not less but more than they did the proleta¬ 
rians’’. 46 This was why the non-proletarian working masses hated 
and wished to get rid of the big national and foreign capitalists who 
gave rise to the existing system of exploitation. 

In the past, the non-proletarian working masses were “..incapable® 
of waging an independent struggle for their emancipation”, 47 whereas 
today, in the conditions of the transition from capitalism to socialist!?® 
on a world scale, they are able to play an important role in the anti¬ 
imperialist revolution. The states in which the non-proletarian fork¬ 
ing masses came to power became states of socialist orientation in 
which radical anti-feudal and and-capitalist reforms are now being 
effected. 

The appearance of non-proletarian working masses as an indepen¬ 
dent force in the political arena is further proof of the development 
of the revolutionary process in the countries of the East. Under con¬ 
ditions when the proletariat of the newly-free Asian states is still 
incapable of heading the anti-imperialist struggle and the bourgeoisie 
in power is already incapable of leading the national liberation revolu¬ 
tion, leadership is assumed by the non-proletarian strata that are ca¬ 
pable, to a certain extent, of conducting an effective struggle against 
capitalism and feudalism, creating the essential economic, social and 
political prerequisites for a transition to socialism. Thus, quite often 
“the struggle for national liberation ... has in practical terms begun 
to grow into a struggle against relations of exploitation, both feudal 
and capitalist” 48 in countries outside the zone where the national 
liberation revolutions were led by the proletariat. 

The course of socialist orientation is, objectively speaking, a spe¬ 
cific form “of the transition or the approach to the proletarian 
revolution” 4 9, the emergence and evolution of which is ensured by 
the participation of the working people and the local working class. 1 ! 
Its participation in this anti-capitalist and anti-feudal movement is 
a tremendous step forward, for these masses’ notion of equality is 
an ideological expression of what Marx termed “a peculiar initio 
form of the proletarian, communist movement”. 50 

In a situation when the internal socio-economic preconditions 
for a direct transition to building socialism have not yet matured, 
the struggle of the non-proletarian working masses against big capital 
and the landowners is possible, furthermore, because the interna® 
contradictions are greatly influenced by socialism becoming a key 
factor in mankind’s development. This, in turn, undermines the p O' 
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sitions of capitalism and gives new impetus to the anti-imperialist 
an d anti-capitalist struggle throughout the world. That is why the suc¬ 
cess achieved by the forces striving for a non-capitalist way of devel¬ 
opment can be determined, to a greater degree than during the period 
of the struggle for political independence, both by the extent to 
which the world socialist system and the international working-class 
movement influence the course of world historical development, and 
by the alignment of political forces fighting for social progress within 
the respective countries. 

From the standpoint of struggle against big capital and big land- 
ownership, revolutions achieved by the working masses under the 
leadership of the national revolutionary democrats are similar to 
democratic revolutions achieved under the leadership of the working 
class. In the course of the anti-capitalist and anti-feudal reforms, 
the working class has acquired qualitatively new features. In coun¬ 
tries of socialist orientation the public sector affects all facets of life, 
thus establishing important preconditions for a transition to building 
socialism. Thus, in the early 1960s the government of Burma nationa¬ 
lised private banks, large- and medium-size business firms, and many 
industrial enterprises and introduced the state monopoly of foreign 
trade and the home trade in staple agricultural commodities. 

In a national revolutionary democracy the public sector protects 
working people from being exploited by big capital. At the same time, 
one must bear in mind that the non-proletarian working masses, being 
small proprietors living by their own labour, try with the aid of state 
credits, subsidies, licenses, contracts, cooperatives, etc., to develop 
their own private enterprises. Herein lies a contradiction in the policy 
of socialist orientation. In the course of implementing socialist orien¬ 
tation, large and pardy average capital is limited or eliminated, and 
the traditional system of landownership is broken up, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, measures are taken to strengthen the small- 
scale commodity economy. Such measures, carried out in these coun¬ 
tries at a time when commodity-money relations are on the increase 
can provide fertile soil for capitalism from the bottom up. In parti¬ 
cular, the political course taken by the Egyptian Government after 
1972 can serve as proof of this. That is why the transition to socialism 
lr > the socialist-oriented countries can be achieved on condition that 
the proletariat plays an ever-increasing role in the revolutionary pro¬ 
cess. 

The political situation in the countries of the East in the late 1960s 
indicated that there were new possibilities for this. The International 
Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Parties (Moscow, 1969) stressed: 
“There is no doubt that in the young national states ahead lies the 
broadest development of the working-class struggle against imperialism 
ln d its allies. It is the working-class movement that will ultimately 
Play the decisive part in this area of the world too.” 51 This thesis, 
Pnt forth by communists as a programme for the 1970s, was fully 







confirmed by the revolutionary process in the Asian and African 
countries. Communist-led revolutions triumphed in Indochina. At the 
same time, a new trend surfaced of some revolutionary-democratic 
parties shifting to positions of scientific socialism in such countries 
as the People’s Democratic Republic of Yemen, Angola and Mozai 
bique. 

After the victory of the October Socialist Revolution in Russi 
tremendous revolutionary changes have occurred in the East, and the 
political activity of the proletariat, which exerts an ever-increasing 
influence on all aspects of the revolutionary process, has grown 
immensely. History has confirmed Lenin’s brilliant prediction “...that 
in the impending decisive battles in the world revolution, the move¬ 
ment of the majority of the population of the globe, initially directed 
towards national liberation, will turn against capitalism and impe¬ 
rialism”. 52 Today, as in the past, the revolutionary process in the 
East is not without its ups and downs. The aggressive intrigues of the 
imperialists, backed by the reactionary bourgeois-landowner strata, 
are increasing in scope. Actively involved in the struggle against 
imperialism and its accomplices, the national liberation movement is 
becoming a movement directed against capitalism. In the end, the pro¬ 
letariat will play the leading role, historically inherent in it as the 
only class capable of effecting the transition to socialism. 
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V. I. GLUNIN, A. S. MUGRUZIN 

THE PEASANTRY IN THE CHINESE 
REVOLUTION 


In social and political literature it is accepted to call the democratic 
stage of the Chinese revolution a “peasant”, or an “agrarian-peasant” 
revolution, for it took place chiefly in the form of “peasant wars”. 
As is known, this terminology was introduced into political science 
by the Comintern. Moreover, the revolutionary struggle of the Chinese 
peasantry was always presented as a part of the common proletarian 
cause (on a global and national scale), under the direct or mediat¬ 
ed leadership of the proletariat personified by the Communist Party 
of China and the international communist movement. 1 This termino¬ 
logy reflected the search for an efficient revolutionary strategy and 
the specific realities of social development in China. However, begin¬ 
ning in the late 1930s the documents of the Communist Party of Chi¬ 
na began to absolutise the above concepts and to imbue them with 
new meaning that distorted their original meaning. The peasantry was 
thus depicted as being not only the most numerous, but actually the 
driving force behind the Chinese revolution. 

In the past two decades Soviet scholars have written many impor¬ 
tant works on the subject and have amassed a considerable amount 
of empirical material, making it possible to clarify the accepted ideas 
of the nature, role and place of the revolutionary struggle of the 
Chinese peasantry in modern times. The activities of the peasantry 
and the peasant policy of the CPC have been most closely studied in 
the initial (the 1920s) and the concluding (1950s) stages of the de¬ 
mocratic upheaval; the thirties and forties have unfortunately been 
studied to a much lesser degree. Soviet Sinologists, on the basis of 
extensive available data, the documents of the Comintern and the 
CPC, as well as of numerous Chinese sources, have recreated the true 
picture of the complex search for realistic approach to solving the 
peasant problem in China. 2 The achievements of the Marxist teaching 
lr * the field of pre-capitalist and transitional societies and of the com¬ 
plex socio-economic structures of the modem developing countries 
have greatly facilitated an understanding of the Chinese rural situa- 
hon with regard to developing concepts suitable to the societies 
a nd social structures in question. 3 Furthermore, a more active inclu- 
sion of these Chinese materials into the sphere of such scholarly re- 
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search will help to further enrich the Marxist concept of the modern 
developing countries. 

The General Formulation of the Peasant Question 
by the Communist Party of China 

The problem of analysing the social structure of the colonial na¬ 
tions presented itself to the Comintern in all its complexity at the 
very first stage of formulating the theory, strategy and tactics of the 
international communist movement in the national-colonial question. 
This problem received the most detailed treatment in the twenties 
and thirties, with China as the example, since the national liberation 
movement was on the rise in that country at the time. The Leninist 
evaluations of colonial societies as societies of a pre-capitalist type 
in which pre-capitalist, feudal, and semi-feudal relationships prevailed 
and were personified both in individual strata (the feudal landlords 
and the bureaucrats) and in the state on a feudal basis, served as the 
methodological basis of all Comintern elaborations on the Chinese 
question. 4 

An analysis of the concrete Chinese materials on the basis of such 
Leninist methodology made it possible for the Comintern to for¬ 
mulate a number of important conceptual conclusions in the 1920s. 
The documents of the 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th Plenums of the Executive 
Committee of the Communist International recorded the theses on 
the semi-colonial, semi-feudal nature of Chinese society, the semi- 
feudal nature of its agrarian relations, the existence of v a military- 
feudal regime, the specific role of the army as a special socio-poli¬ 
tical force, the weakness and incompleteness of class differentiation 
and the resulting inadequate organisation of the fundamental social 
forces. The above made it possible to conclude that the Chinese 
revolution was of a bourgeois-democratic, anti-imperialist and anti- 
feudal nature and that its main objective was to achieve a radical 
solution to the agrarian-peasant question by means of an agrarian- 
peasant revolution directed against the class of landlords and all other 
forces of internal and foreign reaction that sided with it. 5 

Beginning in the late 1920s the concept of China as a semi-feudal 
nation became firmly established in the documents of the Comintern, 
the CPC and in the works of Soviet Sinologists. Correspondingly, the 
peasantry and its affiliated social strata became the focal point, as 
did a search for making the leading role of the proletariat under the 
specific Chinese conditions a reality. In the late twenties and early 
thirties the Comintern and the CPC joindy worked out the long-term 
strategy and tactics for the liberation struggle of the Chinese people. 
This included a course set at creating an armed force under the CPC, 
pockets of revolutionary power and territorial support bases in the 
rural areas, land reform to be carried out under conditions of civil 
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war, building the party and strengthening its leadership at a time when 
the CPC was not only a political party, but the ruling military-poli¬ 
tical force that enjoyed the support of the population in the territo- 
hes under its control. 6 The question of correlating the urban and 
rural struggle, of coordinating military action and the mass move¬ 
ments was one of the most difficult problems, and it was not possible 
to find a solution to it until the late thirties, after fundamental chan¬ 
ges brought about by the Japanese aggression in China had taken place 
in the military-political situation. This made it possible to return to 
the policy of a united national front. 

An analysis of the Comintern documents and of Soviet literature 
on the Chinese revolution reveals a tendency to combine in the most 
various ways the Leninist thesis on the prevalence of pre-capitalist 
relations in colonial societies, and the influence of the “capitalist 
transformation of the East” concept, and of the “commercial capital¬ 
ism” theory. This was a reflection of the capitalist evolution of China, 
of the appearance of large capitalist enclaves within the pre-capital¬ 
ist socio-economic structure, of the formation of new classes and so¬ 
cial groups: the proletariat, the bourgeoisie, the intermediate strata 
and, later, the state (“bureaucratic”) capital. However the cardinal 
question, that of the relationship and mutual influence of the diffe¬ 
rent social structures, remains unresolved as a result of insufficient 
concrete socio-economic research, especially in the field of the Chi¬ 
nese urban situation. 7 It should be noted that the Chinese feudal land¬ 
lords exploited the “petty-bourgeois” peasantry. That is why the ac¬ 
tions of the basic “petty-bourgeois” peasant masses against the ruling 
system of feudal and semi-feudal economic relations, personified by 
the feudal landlords and their affiliated semi-landlords (the rich 
peasantry) are termed the main antagonistic factor in pre-revolutiona¬ 
ry China’s rural areas. The problems of ideological and political strug¬ 
gle, including that which took place within the CPC, both in the 
old and in new China are treated correspondingly.8 

We believe that the “difficulty, and often impossibility of directly 
transferring class definitions which were formed on the basis of Euro¬ 
pean historical development to China”, 9 as noted by a number of 
Soviet authors, serves as an indirect corroboration of the domination 
of pre-capitalist relations in China. 

This can also be seen from the absence of influential petty-bour¬ 
geois parties in China and the bipolar party structure which emerged 
in modern times, and under which the wealthy exploiter strata expres¬ 
sed their political interests through the Guomindang, which exerted 
ns influence upon a part of the working masses as well, while the ex¬ 
ploited and poor expressed their political interests through the Com¬ 
munist Party, which had indirect ties with the wealthy strata, as well. 
AH attempts to create a “third” party invariably failed, while the “in¬ 
termediate” parties and groups of a bourgeois type, all of them weak, 
having very small memberships and composing representatives of a 
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narrow strata of the urban intelligentsia and bourgeoisie, which 
appeared in the 1940s, had neither a mass base, nor, more important, 
military support. 

The documents of the CPC and the speeches of its leaders in the 
1920s, beginning with the Second Party Congress (1922), reflect the 
theory that Chinese society was semi-colonial and semi-feudal, that 
the Chinese revolution was anti-imperialist (national) and anti-feudal 
(democratic). However, a concrete class analysis of Chinese society 
in Chinese communist literature of the time was a simple projection 
(with variations) onto China of the class structure of the developed 
capitalist nations, with account being taken of China’s semi-colo¬ 
nial dependency. Given such an approach, the landlords and peasants 
were correspondingly placed in the categories of a bourgeois, and not 
a feudal, society, while feudalism, represented by the militarists and 
bureaucracy, was treated as a purely political phenomenon. As_a re¬ 
sult, the entire class analysis took on an anti-capitalist, rather 
than anti-feudal, direction. One can name among the objective and 
subjective reasons for such a distorted approach the lack of necessary 
empirical and analytical data, the level of Marxist thought in China 
at the time, but, chiefly, the complexity of its class structure, the 
vagueness of the borderline between the different social strata, the 
existence of countless intermediate groups and of such “unusual” (as 
far as Marxists were concerned, for at the time they could draw 
mainly on European experience and European criteria) social pheno¬ 
mena as the Chinese shenshi and Chinese militarism, the absence of 
formal serfdom, of large-scale landownership, etc. In the literature of I 
the twenties we find, in particular, a serious discussion as to whether I 
there were actually landlords in China. 

As is often the case in such difficult instances, the method of 
analogy, so extensively used by Chinese Communists, appeared to 
be the most accessible solution to the given situation. 10 

Mao Zedong’s article “An Analysis of the Classes in Chinese So¬ 
ciety” can serve as an example. It argues, in particular. “Heaven 
is said to have created and the Earth established the three categories 
of people that are to be found in any nation: the upper category, 
the middle category and the lower category. A detailed analysis pro¬ 
duces five categories: the class of big bourgeoisie, the class of middle 
bourgeoisie, the class of petty bourgeoisie, the class of semi-pro- I 
letarians, and the class of proletarians. Turning to the rural areas, the 
big landowners represent the class of middle bourgeoisie, the peasants, 
owners of land, represent the class of petty bourgeoisie, the peasants 
who are semi-tenants represent the class of semi-proletarians, and the 
farm-labourers represent the class of proletarians ... The position of 
the various classes in China, as regards the national revolution, is 
almost identical with that of the various classes in the capitalist 
countries of Western Europe in respect to social revolution”. 11 The 
above excerpt is notable for the fact that it substitutes a rural prole" 
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tariat and semi-proletariat for the basic mass of the peasantry and 
transforms the latter into a force which “replaces” the proletariat. 

After the Sixth Congress of the CPC (1928), which adopted the 
party’s agrarian-peasant programme that was closer to the actual con¬ 
ditions of life in China, it became difficult to propagandise such views. 
Nevertheless, the tendency to treat the various strata of the peasantry 
in terms of a bourgeois society and the substitution of the proletariat 
for the peasantry is still to be found in later documents of the CPC. 
In particular, it is quite evident in Mao Zedong’s major work “The 
Chinese Revolution and the Chinese Communist Party” (December 
1939) in which the idea of a “new democracy” was fir>t formula¬ 
ted. 12 

In accordance with the Party Programme adopted at the Sixth 
Congress of the CPC and taking into consideration the changes that 
took place after it, Chinese society is characterised in Mao’s work 
as “colonial, semi-colonial and semi-feudal”, in which the basic inter¬ 
nal contradiction is “the contradiction between feudalism and the 
great masses of the people” (including, first and foremost, the peasan¬ 
try), with feudalism represented by the feudal landlord class and 
“the exploitation of the peasantry by the landlord class, the basis of 
feudal exploitation—not only remains intact but is linked with the ex¬ 
ploitation of comprador and usurer capital, and holds an obviously 
dominant position in China’s socio-economic life.” 1 3 

The above quotations would seem to illustrate the obvious supre¬ 
macy of pre-capitalist relations in the rural areas. However, the subse¬ 
quent analysis of the peasantry is in obvious contradiction to the ini¬ 
tial propositions. When the peasantry is spoken of as a whole, it is 
categorised as “petty bourgeoisie”, but then follows a statement to 
the effect that “a process of radical differentiation is taking place 
inside the peasantry” separating it into rich peasants, middle peasants, 
poor peasants and farm labourers. The rich peasants (approximately 
5 per cent of the rural population) comprise the “rural bourgeoisie”, 
the middle peasants (20 per cent of the rural population) comprise 
the “petty bourgeoisie”, the poor peasants (close to 70 per cent of 
the rural population), including the farm labourers comprise “the 
semi-proletariat in the countryside, the biggest motive force of the 
Chinese revolution, and by nature the most reliable ally of the prole¬ 
tariat and the main contingent of China’s revolutionary forces”, 
while the farm labourers comprise the “rural proletariat”. 14 Mao Ze¬ 
dong relegated the intelligentsia, students, small shopkeepers, arti¬ 
sans and professionals, who together “form a great multitude”, to 
"the petty bourgeoisie other than the peasantry”. 1 5 The bourgeoisie 
and the working class as well as a “great mass” of declassed rural and 
Urban elements included in the driving forces of the Chinese revolu¬ 
tion also naturally figure in this social analysis. Thus, “semi-feudal” 
China looms as a country in which the petty bourgeoisie, semi-pro- 
ktarians and proletarians comprise the overwhelming majority, and 
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with the bulk of the population relegated to the rural “semi-proleta- 
rians and proletarians” destined to play the decisive role in the revolu¬ 
tion under the symbolic leadership of the numerically small urban 
proletariat, which was, moreover, “largely made up of bankrupt 
peasants”. 16 

In the socio-political and ideological respect, such theoretical state¬ 
ments acquire a definite dualistic nature in which the peasantry is 
obviously idealised. This dualism can be clearly observed in the theory 
of “new democracy” (“a democracy of the Chinese type, a special, 
new type of democracy” with the perspective of a non-capitalist way 
of development). Within its framework declarations on the progres¬ 
sive nature of capitalist development in the Chinese economy are com¬ 
bined with statements against “the dictatorship of the bourgeoisie” 
in politics and for “the dictatorship of the alliance of all revolutionary 
classes”, i.e., for handing power over to the “semi-proletarian” peasan- ■ 
try. Early in 1940 Mao Zedong wrote: “The Chinese revolution is 
virtually the peasants’ revolution... New-Democratic politics are vir¬ 
tually the granting of power to the peasants.” 17 Revolutionary na¬ 
tionalism, with its clearly defined anti-imperialist tendency, was the 
ideological and political means of the dualist system of the “new 
democracy” which was to reconcile its conflicting components and 
solve its inherent internal contradiction. 

The chief goal to which the activity of the CPC was attuned was 
that of “building a new China”, one that would be “politically free 
and economically prosperous”. 18 Five years later this goal was for¬ 
mulated more precisely in the report of the Central Committee of 
the CPC to the Seventh Party Congress: “building up a new China I 
that is independent and free, democratic and united, prosperous and 
powerful”. 1 9 The instrument by which this was to be achieved was 
the “new democracy”, brought about by a “peasant revolution”, • 
a “peasant war” and “handing all power over to the peasantry”. 
Later, after the victory of the democratic revolution, the same instru¬ 
mental function was placed upon socialism. 

As far back as the 1920s the Comintern noted the specific pheno¬ 
menon represented by Chinese militarism which was constantly creat¬ 
ing on both the regional and national scales despotic structures tra¬ 
ditional to the Chinese empire. 

The resolution of the Seventh Plenum of the ECC1 on the Chinese 
situation reads, in part: “Their [militarist organisations’— Ed.] exist¬ 
ence is conditioned by China’s semi-colonial status, the dismember¬ 
ment of the country, the backwardness of its economy, and the 
existence of vast agricultural over-population.” 20 

The decisive role the army played in the political life of the coun¬ 
try, and the prevalence of armed, military forms of political struggle 
in China during the first half of the 20th century had a tremendous 
effect on the entire course of the national liberation struggle, and on 
the nature of China’s two main political parties of modern times: the 
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Guomindang and the CPC. In the former, beginning in the late twen- 
jjes militarist forces headed by Chiang Kaishek came to the fore, so 
that the internal political struggle was carried on by military means; 
in the 1930s and 1940s, more than half of the Guomindang was made 
up of the military. At the same time, the CPC was also acquiring a 
strong militarised nature, with over half of its membership also made 
up of the military. The CPC’s organisations in the rural areas, the ad¬ 
ministrations and mass organisations of the rural support bases were 
usually set up by military units and subdivisions. After the CPC 
shifted its attention to the rural areas a stable dependence evolved 
between the army and Party forces: they were usually equal, with 
the number of army men customarily comprising one per cent of the 
population of the support bases. 

In view of the underdevelopment of the main socio-economic 
contradictions (the contradictions between the bourgeoisie and the 
working class) which ordinarily give rise to bourgeois-democratic rev¬ 
olutions, the solution of the democratic tasks in China took place 
on a military-political, rather than an economic, basis. The emergence 
of a new type of state system, first on the local level, within the 
framework of the revolutionary support bases, and its gradual dissemi¬ 
nation by military means to the entire country was one of the pecu¬ 
liarities of the revolutionary process in China in modern times. The 
army, led by the party, was the chief instrument for creating this new 
type of state system. In the same way, the agrarian changes which 
took place in the rural areas in the thirties and forties were not carried 
out by the peasantry, but by the revolutionary army entirely, or with 
it acting as the decisive force. Thus, the destruction of pre-capitalist 
relations in the rural areas of China did not occur as a result of deci¬ 
sive action to end the antagonistic contradictions by the peasantry 
itself, but as a result of the intervention of extraneous forces repre¬ 
sented by the revolutionary army and the party, with the latter guided 
by an ideology that was “urban” by nature. 

In time the complex dialectics of the relationship between the ur¬ 
ban and rural areas in the course of the Chinese revolution took on 
a one-sided, metaphysical nature in the documents of the CPC: the vil¬ 
lages were the main source of revolution, the peasantry was its chief 
and decisive driving force, the “revolutionary” villages were surround¬ 
ing and winning over the “reactionary” cities, political power was 
handed over to the peasantry, as a result of which the Chinese revolu¬ 
tion was becoming an entirely peasant revolution. This idealisation 
of the villages and the “simple” ways of the peasants was evolving 
into a means of setting off the villages against the cities, with the lat¬ 
ter depicted as hotbeds of all possible vices that were typical of impe¬ 
rialism, capitalism and even feudalism, and as the main support of 
a ll internal and foreign reaction. In this case the typical traits of pre- 
Ca pitalist peasant mentality found expression, including national 
narrow-mindedness and egoism, and traditional peasant resistance to 
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the mounting thrust of capitalism pressed on China by an alien force 
These traits found expression even after the creation of the People’s 
Republic of China. At this watershed period they stood in constant 
opposition to scientific socialism. In the PRC the real, historically, 
stipulated contradictions between the more developed cities and the 
backward villages took on most varied and unexpected forms. The 
true difficulties inherent in uniting the revolutionary potentials of 
the cities and the villages, in creating an alliance of the working clasi 
and the peasantry under conditions of a “dualist” 21 socio-economic 
way of development in the country, often acquired completely dis¬ 
torted interpretations. 

The forced relocation of the centre of gravity of the CPC’s work to 
the rural areas, in keeping with the changes of the social composition 
of the party and the growing role and influence of Mao Zedong sup. 
porters, resulted in a gradual social re-orientation from the working 
class to the peasantry or, rather, to its numerically predominant 
poor and pauper strata. Nevertheless, the party retained its final goal: 
the conquest of “the cities”, i.e., political power throughout the coun¬ 
try. Moreover, beginning in the late 1930s, the actual political stra¬ 
tegy of the party (a united national front) stipulated that the cities 
were bound to play a role, albeit subordinate, in the struggle for pow¬ 
er and in solving the national problems, including the agrarian and 
peasant problems. By this time the CPC had not only suffered a num^H 
ber of setbacks in leading the working-class movement, but also had 
made two unsuccessful attempts to carry out an agrarian-peasant rev¬ 
olution (in 1927 and 1934-1935). The experience of the 1920s 
and 1930s proved the futility of a “purely” peasant revolution, which 
invariably evolved into the destructive mutiny of the traditional, 
out-dated economic relations against new and more progressive ones. 

After its defeat in the rural areas in 1934-1935, the CPC regained 
power (with the aid of the USSR, which had for a time politically 
neutralised the anti-communist, counter-revolutionary Guomindang) 
and began to rapidly establish itself as a national force which had as 
its chief aim the expulsion of foreign invaders and the overthrow of 
the entire system of imperialist oppression, which presupposed the 
socio-economic rejuvenation of the country as well. In this way so¬ 
cial change, including the solving of the agrarian question, was allott¬ 
ed functional and not independent significance. It is noteworthy that 
at the time of the beginning of the war against Japan and the re-estab¬ 
lishment of the united national front the CPC seemed to revive the 
national revolution slogans (including the Guomindang slogans) of 
the twenties. Their thrust was directed against imperialism and all feu¬ 
dal and other forces of reaction proclaimed to be the direct agents 
and lackeys of imperialism. The victory of the CPC in the course 
of the popular liberation war was made possible only as a result of 
the internationalist aid extended by the USSR and the emergence of 
a general revolutionary situation in China after the basic strata of the 
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urban population, which had rejected the demoralised Guomindang 
regime, joined the revolutionary struggle. 

It is also of interest to reflect on the fact that after the civil war 
had reached its turning point the CPC did not step up, but, on the 
contrary, altogether stopped the parcelling out of landowners’ and 
rich peasants’ lands initiated in 1946, putting off the completion of 
the agrarian reform until the complete victory of the people’s revolu¬ 
tion. This illogical (from the standpoint of the Maoist theory of the 
“peasant” revolution) step on the part of the CPC was brought about 
by its desire to re-establish the united front, i.e., to win the urban 
areas over to its side and speed up the disintegration of the Guomin¬ 
dang regime. One of the secondary reasons for the rapid demise of 
the Guomindang regime in 1947-1949 was the refusal to support it 
by that part of the rural upper crust which was most hit by excessive 
taxation and runaway inflation. 22 The deterioration of the Guomin¬ 
dang Army, which began after the strategic turning point in the civil 
war, took on the shape not merely of mass-scale desertion, but, main¬ 
ly, of entire army units, including their arms and ammunition, their 
officers and general staff going over to the side of the People’s Libera¬ 
tion Army of China. 

The theory that the revolution in China was a “peasant” revolu¬ 
tion, as we have seen, contradicts the true facts of Chinese history. 
This contradiction was reflected both in the theory and in the poli¬ 
tical practice of the CPC. The many shifts in the policy of the CPC 
can be explained by its idealisation of the villages and a hostile atti¬ 
tude towards the cities, combined with an understanding of the need 
to draw the urban population into the revolutionary struggle and with 
the recognition of the peasants’ inability to solve their own local 
problems. 

Even a general analysis of the history of the agrarian-peasant 
question, as presented by the CPC leadership, reveals its inconsis¬ 
tency and contradictory nature, calling forth a number of questions 
such as: the nature of the Chinese peasantry, and the justification of 
terming it a petty-bourgeois and semi-proletarian mass. 

If we compare the historical behaviour of the Russian peasantry 
with that of the Chinese peasantry during the democratic revolution, 
a notable difference can be observed. The Russian peasantry was unit¬ 
ed in its struggle against the landlords, it actively pressed “from be¬ 
low” and, when the situation was ripe, dealt the landlords a fatal blow 
by confiscating their land. The Chinese peasantry, on the other hand, 
even given the existence of the revolutionary support bases, was very 
slow in joining the movement, and much time was needed for the 
movement to gain in strength. Notably, even after the victory of the 
revolution, the peasantry was not too eager to acquire land. As is 
evident from descriptions of the agrarian reform, the peasants were 
often not ready to take over the land. The same materials point to 
^e significant internal discord and to an absence among the peasant- 
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ry of a united front against the landowners. 

A general explanation can be found in the tenor of life in the vil¬ 
lages. Whereas in Russia at the beginning of the 20th century the cap- 
italist structure, represented by numerous kulak and bourgeois landed 
estates, dominated agriculture, in China the traditional types of 
holdings were predominant and there were as yet only the rudi¬ 
ments of a capitalist structure in agriculture. This gives rise to a num¬ 
ber of questions: what were the nature and the direction of the 1 
peasant movement in China, and what tasks did it tackle? If there 
were as yet no new economic and social structures in the Chinese 
villages, if the time was not yet ripe for social change, and if the I 
preceding economic change was still barely delineated, wherein lies 
the revolutionary nature of the Chinese peasantry? What was its 
revolutionary potential? What methods were needed to draw the 
peasantry into the revolutionary movement, and what strata could be 
depended on for support? Finally, if the productive forces in the 
villages were undeveloped, remaining, to all intents and purposes, at 
the traditional level, then which problems would the social upheaval 
solve? Was there any justification, given these conditions, in undertak-l 
ing a socialist reform in agriculture or, moreover, in forcing such a 
reform? 

The above and similar questions are still a long way from being 
answered, and they are important not only to the history of the 
PRC. The fact that the CPC was able to win the support of a consi¬ 
derable part of the peasantry was one of the major factors determin¬ 
ing the victory of the democratic revolution in China in 1949. The 
Chinese peasantry was put through a most radical cleansing of its 
feudal and semi-feudal relations and was then rapidly organised into 
cooperatives in the 1950s. In a very short time it traversed an enor¬ 
mous historical stage, one whose study is of invaluable theoretical and 
practical interest. 

The authors of the above article set themselves the task of trying 
to answer but some of the questions posed here. 

The Two Main Types of Peasant Exploitation 

Prior to the victory of the revolution in the largest and most dense¬ 
ly-populated region of China proper—Central and South China— 
which had the most favourable natural conditions and the most de¬ 
veloped commodity economy, large-scale landownership prevailed. 
This statement might at first glance seem erroneous: since all landed 
estates were let out, one might have the impression that only the 
countless tenant farmers actually tilled the land. This, however, was 
not the case. All the landlords’ land that was let out might be condi¬ 
tionally divided into two categories: the harvest of the first (ground 
rent) went to the landlord; the harvest of the second (as a type of 






“wages in kind”) went to the tenant. This makes it clear that the land¬ 
lord was a peculiar organiser of “the economy”, a person interested 
j„ receiving definite types of produce, while keeping an eye on the 
market. 

Ground rent and taxes were a basic type of exploitation in this 
region, another type being commerce and usury. As far as the land¬ 
lords were concerned, ground rent was the chief means of mobilis¬ 
ing agricultural goods for market. Thus, the landlord-merchant was 
the leading figure in agriculture. 

Share-croppers, oppressed by the overwhelming exploitation on 
the part of the landlords, comprised the majority of the peasantry 
in this region. They were connected with the market both indirectly 
(through the landlords) and directly, as they were forced to sell 
their share of the produce as soon as the harvest was taken in, in or¬ 
der to pay their debts and other fixed date payments. Then, in the 
course of the year by hiring out at various jobs and turning to vari¬ 
ous crafts they earned money for food. In any case, they lost in 
their market dealings. A situation existed in which the marketabi¬ 
lity of the peasant holdings and the marketability of agriculture 
differed widely. This difference took on the shape of a natural cala¬ 
mity, as far as the peasants were concerned, when the solvent de¬ 
mands of the cities or neighbouring areas increased and part of the 
produce was channelled to those areas. Then the local market prices 
soared, depriving the poorest peasantry of the chance to buy the food 
they needed. Such collisions implanted in the peasantry a mistrust 
of the market and a desire to limit their dependence on it as much as 
possible. 

In North China, the second most important region of China proper, 
as well as in some regions of Central and South China where, on the 
whole, tenant farmers were in the majority, landowning peasants 
prevailed. As a rule, regions in which there were small peasant hold¬ 
ings usually had poor soils, poor roads and a low level of agricultural 
production, 23 while in regions in which there was a high concentra¬ 
tion of landed estates the soil was fertile and the level of agricultu¬ 
ral production was high. 

In 1952 the rural population of the different regions, grouped ac¬ 
cording to the average per capita annual level of agricultural produc¬ 
tion, was: in regions with a high (according to Chinese standards) 
level of production—20 per cent; in regions with an average level of 
agricultural production—25 per cent; in regions with a lower-than- 
average level of agricultural production—55 per cent. Regions that 
were more or less well-off and which produced surpluses of farm prod¬ 
uce were grouped together and compared with those in which the 
level of production did not even provide an average (according to 
Chinese standards) level of subsistence. Their proportion, as regards 
tile rural population, would be 45 (20+25):55, which approximately 
corresponds to the ratio of tenants and owners of land. The difference 
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in the levels of per capita production of agricultural produce in the 
above regions was tremendous: approximately 150 kg of grain in the 
backward regions, as compared to 7 50 kg in the more developed re- 
gions. That is why the income of a “rich peasant” in the first instance 
was lower than the income of a “poor peasant” in the second. 

In view of the extremely low level of agricultural output in the re¬ 
gions in which peasant holdings prevailed, they were low in market¬ 
ability. The low level of surplus product made it unprofitable to buy 
up land in order to rent it out. For this reason large-scale landowner- 
ship was undeveloped there. Taxes were the main form of exploita¬ 
tion, another being commercial-usurious bondage. The insignificant 
and dispersed surplus product was taken up more effectively by the 
trade and usurer forms of exploitation. The “poor peasants” and the 
“middle peasants” (according to local standards) were the most nu¬ 
merous producers, the only reservation being that the level of produc¬ 
tion of the latter, as a rule, was lower than the level of production of 
the former in the more developed regions. Taxation and commer¬ 
cial-usurious exploitation of these strata carried the same production 
consequences as exploitation on the part of the landlord, as was 
mentioned above: it forced the peasant holdings to establish ties 
with the market and increased their marketability, which was (as it 
was in the case of the tenant farmers) actually fictitious. This depen¬ 
dence on the market also encountered opposition by these strata 
and gave rise to “anti-market” sentiments. 

At first glance, the same structures existed in the agrarian set-up 
of modem China as in Russia at the turn of the century. 

The subsistence structure in its unadulterated form, represented 
by the nomads and settled tribes in the remote areas of China, was 
limited. In China proper a semi-subsistence structure prevailed in the 
rural areas. The semi-subsistence holdings maintained regular ties 
with the market, although production was for consumer needs, and 
these ties were of a unilateral and forced nature. The peasant who 
produced for his own needs but who was forced to sell a lesser or 
greater part of his produce to meet his taxes, usurer interest or ground 
rent (if it was payable in cash) was a typical representative of this 
structure. 

Small-scale commodity production was of importance and included 
permanent bilateral ties with the market, represented by peasant hold¬ 
ings, artisans, craftsmen and small traders. 

Finally, there were the first rudiments of a capitalist structure in 
agriculture. 

This stratification is obviously insufficient to provide an analysis 
of the agrarian order in China. It is best to refer to the concept of a 
structure-forming element to understand the system within which 
the above structures existed and to reveal the more important ties 
which determined the conditions under which the above economic 
forms existed. In-depth studies produce ever new data which make 
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it necessary to take into account the state institutions as the major 
structure-forming elements in the traditional agrarian order in China. 
The state tax-and-duty system determined the basic features of the 
economy: the conditions under which the entire mass of peasant hold¬ 
ings and the sizes of private landed estates existed. The state forms of 
exploitation retained their role to a great extent in modem times 
as well. 

The tax-and-duty system persisted either as the basic or as one of 
the more onerous and burdensome forms of exploitation of the majo¬ 
rity of the peasantry. According to tentative estimates, the relation¬ 
ship between peasant holdings and tenants in the early 1920s was 
approximately 60:40. According to normative calculations, the 
overall figure for ground rent was somewhat higher than the total 
land taxes. 24 However, these calculations do not take into account 
the additional taxes and abuses of power by the local authorities, nor 
the fact that the military authorities had revived the feudal duty ser¬ 
vice. This revival was a clearly regressive phenomenon at the time. 
According to Chinese sources, this type of duty service had been 
practically no longer used by the end of the 19th century. However, 
a period of revival and “flourishing” of the peasantry’s duty service 
occurred in the period between the 1920s and 1940s, as a result of 
the militarisation of the country and constant wars. Moreover, all 
the warring sides-the reactionaries, revolutionaries, the Guomin- 
dang and the Japanese-resorted to it. It is difficult to calculate the 
burden of this duty service, but the overall sum of taxes and exploi¬ 
tation associated with tax collection (plus duty service) was approxi¬ 
mately equal to, and perhaps even greater than the sum of rent ex¬ 
ploitation. Besides, nearly all strata of the rural population were 
caught up in it. 

Landed estates were the second structure-forming element of 
the agrarian order. Chinese sources are replete with proof of their 
growth in modem times. They reached approximately 40 per cent 
of all lands prior to the agrarian reforms of 1950-1952 and it can be 
aid that the number of peasants tilling lands belonging to the land¬ 
lords grew proportionally: in the 1930s, “pure” tenants made up 
approximately 45 per cent of the peasantry. 

In comparing the economic and social roles of both systems it 
becomes evident that landed estates grew rather quickly and progress- 
e d, while the tax system underwent a period of socio-economic deg¬ 
radation. Private landed estates were being drawn into the commo¬ 
nly economy ever more persistently and were the leading and com¬ 
paratively progressive element of the agrarian order. At the same time, 
rhe state tax system had lost all of its positive economic and social 
functions. Both systems of exploitation (tax and ground rent) were 
Pre-capitalist in nature; both slowed down the country’s socio-econo- 
ruic progress, but the latter still fostered for capitalist evolution. 

The capitalist structure, the third element of the agrarian order 
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which might have played a structure-forming role, was still in an emb¬ 
ryonic state and became neither a meaningful economic nor a social 
force. 

The contradictions of the two structure-forming systems also 
underlay the conflict within the ruling class, its split into two camps; 
one was connected chiefly with tax exploitation, the military and offi¬ 
cialdom, while the other was connected with ground rent and com¬ 
mercial-usurious exploitation of the peasantry and, therefore, with 
merchant’s capital, the cities and the capitalist sphere of Chinese 
society. The crisis of the feudal economic system found expression, 
first and foremost, in the deterioration and degradation of the state 
tax system, based on small-scale peasant property. 

The landlord system was also of a feudal nature, but had some pro¬ 
gressive potential, and thus was still developing, as much as the pres¬ 
sures of the state tax system allowed, in the first half of the 20th 
century. The rise of this type of economy affected the positions of 
a part of the landlords who took a palpable, and even active, part 
in the revolutions of 1911-1912 and 1925-1927. 

The few spontaneous peasant revolts of the twenties through for¬ 
ties were touched off mainly by opposition to'taxation and the local 
officials. The growth of landed estates, the increasing number of te¬ 
nants and the stepped-up exploitation of the peasants by the landlords 
introduced a new theme: the peasants’ anti-landlord demands, the 
most striking feature of which was the struggle against the “unjust 
landlords” who broke with the time-honoured traditions. Neverthe¬ 
less, the anti-landlord actions were insufficiently developed to the ve¬ 
ry end, right up the agrarian reforms of 1950-1952. The actual reason 
for this phenomenon did not lie in the masked nature of landlord 
exploitation (as some authors would have us believe 25 ), but in the 
fact that as far as the peasantry was concerned, the traditional system 
of taxation was the most unbearable factor. 

The above views on ground rent and taxes as the system prevail¬ 
ing in traditional China are still in dispute. Some researchers believe 
that the “ground-rent-bureaucratic variety” of the feudal system that 
evolved in China during the Middle Ages was “not one dominant, but 
two mutually balancing forms of exploitation: ground rent and 
taxes”. 2 6 

There was practically no state statistical system in old China so 
that whatever data are available are incomplete or inaccurate. Thus, 
a quantitative comparison based on this data is extremely difficult 
to achieve. Not until the publication of the materials on the agrarian 
reform of 1950-1952 was it possible to carry out the necessary cal¬ 
culations. The results showed that the official evaluations of the size 
of the landed estates had been greatly exaggerated. According to 
these evaluations, the poor and middle peasants, who made up 90 
per cent of the rural population, supposedly owned only 20-30 pet 
cent of the land, while the landlords and rich peasants owned from 





70 to 80 per cent. 27 One can still find such figures in Soviet litera- 
_j re- 28 However, our calculations have shown that in the 1940s 
landed estates could not have exceeded 40 per cent of all arable land 
and, most probably, they actually comprised 37-38 per cent. 29 There 
js reason to believe that during the above period large-scale landowner- 
s hip reached a maximum degree, since at the time of the Sino-Japa- 
n ese war (1937-1945), as a result of runaway inflation, there was a 
nish for real values and an extensive investment of capital in land, 
against the background of the progressing pauperisation of the peas¬ 
antry. 


A General Analysis of the Social 
Structure of the Villages 

According to the evaluations to be found in the speeches of the 
CPC leadership at the time of the agrarian reform, the exploiter class 
of the old Chinese Villages made up approximately 10 per cent of the 
rural population; middle peasants accounted for approximately 20 
per cent; poor peasants and farmless labourers accounted for over 70 
per cent. 

More detailed figures can be derived from pre-reform studies. In 
1950-1952 the share of the various class groups of the rural population 
(in percentages of the overall number of holdings) and in accordance 
with the above materials was as follows in seven provinces of China 
(Sichuan, Henan, Hubei, Hunan, Jiangi, Guangdong and Guangxi) 30 


Districts with a 

high concentra¬ 
tion of land- 

Landowners 

Rich 

peasants 

Middle 

peasants 

Poor 

peasants 

ownership 

Districts with an 

average concen¬ 
tration of land- 

4.2 

4.1 

22.1 

69.6 

ownership 

Districts with a 

low concentra¬ 
tion of land- 

3.2 

5.2 

30.5 

61.1 

ownership 

2.8 

3.6 

34.0 

59.6 


Districts in which over 50 per cent of all arable lands are owned 
by landlords and rich peasants are regarded as districts with a high 
concentration of landownership; those with 30 to 50 per cent land- 
ownership are regarded as average; those with less than 30 per cent 
are regarded as having a low concentration of landownership. This 
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is the terminology used by Chinese officials during the agrarian re¬ 
form. 31 

As indicated by the above table, districts with a high concentra¬ 
tion of landownership (A districts) had a lower than average number 
of middle peasants (approximately 12 points less than regions with a 
low concentration of landownership—C districts—and a higher num¬ 
ber of poor peasants—ten points less than in the C districts). Thus, 
the B districts occupied an intermediary niche between the other two. 

The numerical difference in the exploiter class in the villages 
among the A, B and C districts was insignificant. Clearly there was a 
more pronounced property and class differentiation in the A districts 
as compared to the B and C districts. 

In China, the amount of land owned was the most important 
factor characterising the property qualifications of the classes and so¬ 
cial strata among the peasantry. The amount of land owned per 
capita in the various social groups, according to pre-reform figures of 
1950-1951 in the above-mentioned seven provinces of China, was 
as follows (the average amount of land per capita for the rural popu¬ 
lation is taken as 1 ) 3 2 


Districts with a 

high concentra¬ 
tion of land- 

Landlords 

Rich 

peasants 

Middle 

peasants 

Poor 

peasants 

ownership 

Districts with an 

average concen¬ 
tration of land- 

10.3 

2.5 

1.0 

02 

ownership 

Districts with a 

low concentra¬ 
tion of land- 

8.4 

2.7 

12 

0.4 

ownership 

4.5 

2.6 

12 

0.5 


The above indicates that the holdings of the poor peasants were 
the smallest in districts with a high concentration of landownership. 
There, too, the plots owned by the middle and rich peasants were 
smaller than in the B and C districts. Thus, in the A districts, the over¬ 
all number of middle peasants was lower than it was in the B and 
C districts and their holdings were smaller as well, all of which points 
to their comparative instability. The situation in the A districts 
indicates just how the peasantry was disintegrating. 

Critics may argue that we used the data of the agrarian reform of 
1950-1952 to analyse the rural situation of the 1920s-1940s. However, 
there are no corresponding figures for this earlier period. Moreover, 
socio-economic changes were very slow in the Chinese villages and 


were of a clearly-defined tendency. It is therefore possible to carry 
out such an extrapolation. However, one should not forget that the fig¬ 
ures referring to the period of agrarian reform seem to “aggravate” 
the situation, revealing it in greater contrast than it was in the 1920s- 
1940s. 

The rural population of each area can be conditionally divided in 
two: the major part, which produced the bulk of all agricultural prod¬ 
uce, and the “surplus”, which was only partially engaged in agricul¬ 
ture and, therefore, occupied a modest place in agricultural produc¬ 
tion. The rural population .which made up the major part was obvi¬ 
ously better off than the “surplus” population. An analysis of avail¬ 
able data shows, in particular, that they were even able to rent land on 
much easier terms than the poor peasants since the former were in 
a category that was legally protected somewhat from exploitation by 
the landlords (the landlords were forced to make some concessions 
to them, concealing them from the rest of the peasant masses).3 3 
The existence of a “surplus” rural population created China’s agricul¬ 
tural overpopulation. Approximately two-thirds of the rural popula¬ 
tion—the small-scale producers and paupers—were connected with 
this phenomenon in one way or another. Their partial employment 
was equivalent to the complete unemployment of approximately 30 
per cent of the able-bodied rural population. 

The poor peasants, forced by the pressures of agrarian overpopu¬ 
lation to accept increasingly harsh terms for renting land, were exploi¬ 
ted most cruelly. This is the stratum referred to most often in lite¬ 
rature describing the horrors of landlord, tax and usurer oppression. 
The majority of these peasants were permanently on the brink of ruin, 
and they were the first to become impoverished. 

The numerically changing stratum of paupers and lumpens was 
a part of the poor peasant masses; in years of frequent natural disas¬ 
ters all the rural poor found themselves in the same situation. The 
village poor were actually a traditional type in the Chinese villages: 
pre-lumpen, not pre-proletarian. Thus, the “surplus” part of the rural 
population was a mass of semi-unemployed persons who had been 
partially ousted from production. This situation helps to explain the 
most pressing demands of this part of the peasantry. 

The existence of great masses of poor peasants and paupers (ap¬ 
proximately 60 per cent of all rural inhabitants) exerted tremendous 
pressure on the rest of the peasantry and gave rise to a noteworthy 
shift in the characteristics of the social strata by one or two steps, 
something that was later reflected in the agrarian laws of the PRC. 
For instance, a part of the small-scale landlords whose standard of 
living was not much higher than that of the middle peasants, would 
have been, under other conditions, classified as relatively small-scale 
land lessors. The majority of the rich peasants, given the modest scale 
°f their production and use of hired labour, would have been classified 
'Wth the well-to-do middle peasants, or just middle peasants. 
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l!; ' 'ral Peasantry and the Intermediary Strata 

To this very day the question of characterising the social content 
of the Chinese rural population remains a most complex one. If only 
stratigraphic concepts such as “poor peasant”, “middle peasant”, 
“rich peasant”, etc. are used, the basic difference between the situa¬ 
tion in China and that in the capitalist countries is inevitably lost, 
being relegated to the level of insignificant details. In this connection, 
there still exist some misconceptions in the works of some Soviet 
Sinologists, resulting in an exaggeration of the actual stratification 
of the villages and the degree of progress in agriculture in China along 
the capitalist road. 

Before undertaking an analysis of the various strata of the peasant¬ 
ry, we must clarify the following question: what type of peasantry 
existed in China in the early 20th century? Was it still, on the whole, 
traditional and only “touched” by symptoms of disintegration under 
the influence of a commodity economy, or was it already a petty- 
bourgeois mass? 

Generally speaking, the peasantry of China was affected by the 
existence of commodity-money relations and underwent some chan¬ 
ges; yet one part had already departed from the traditional positions, 
while the other had not. In order to quantitatively evaluate the chan¬ 
ges that took place as a result of the disintegration of the traditional 
structures and determine the relationship between the above groups 
of the peasantry, one must discard a number of insignificant fea¬ 
tures and somewhat approximate the differences. 

It is important to clarify the size of the intermediary strata and care¬ 
fully characterise them in order to specify the true content of the 
concepts and categories used. In old China, the capitalist farmers 
and rural proletariat were virtually non-existent in the villages. Nearly 
all rich peasants, who comprised approximately five per cent of the 
rural population, might be regarded as belonging to the transitional 
and intermediary strata. Actually, this was still a stratum of the more 
affluent peasantry. Its members inevitably had a surplus of produce, 
were more sensitive to petty-bourgeois views and restructured their 
economies in accordance with the demands of the market. The well- 
to-do peasantry did not noticeably engage in business. Family coope¬ 
ration remained the basis of their farm economies. This can be deduc¬ 
ed from the very small differentiation between the well-to-do middle 
peasants and the rich peasants as established by the law on agrarian 
reform: 25 per cent of exploiter income (only 15 per cent initially) 
of the overall income of the family. 34 Taking into account the poor¬ 
ly-developed nature of agricultural business and the “shift of social 
characteristics” by one or two steps, as was noted above, all rich peas¬ 
ants might conditionally be entered into the category of “petty 
bourgeoisie”, with the stipulation that they were merely the rudi¬ 
ments of the class of rural businessmen, though there indeed were 




a certain number of true businessmen among them. It is as yet impos¬ 
sible to determine the exact number of the latter. 

A part of the middle peasants might theoretically also be included 
jn the category of “petty bourgeoisie”. According to the more widely 
available Chinese estimates, they comprised 20 per cent of the rural 
population; after the agrarian reform, 33 per cent. It is interesting to 
note that in the backward districts the number of middle peasant 
holdings reached 40 per cent and more. The results of research and 
estimates are indicative of the lower marketability of their holdings 
as compared with those of the poor peasants (especially of tenant 
farmers). Undoubtedly a part of the middle peasants, especially those 
from the rich districts, also considered selling their goods at the mar¬ 
ket as their chief aim of production. And this is an important charac¬ 
teristic of the petty bourgeoisie. In districts with a low level of agricul¬ 
tural production, inhabited by over half of the rural population, 
the ties between the middle peasants (in the Chinese understanding 
of the term) and the market were very loose and, by comparison with 
the other strata, could be even negligible-, their holdings were of the 
semi-subsistence type. 

The latter type apparently comprised the majority of the middle 
peasants (in the districts of modest income, the number of middle 
peasants was higher than the average for the country). Therefore, at 
the most, 15 per cent of the middle peasants (comprising 33 per cent 
of the rural population) can be included in the category of the “petty 
bourgeoisie”. By adding five per cent (the number of rich peasants 
which we have included in the same category), we get a total 20 per 
cent—an impressive figure if we consider the large number of such 
groups engaged in agricultural production. 

The term “petty bourgeoisie” has been placed in quotation marks 
as, by including the above strata in this category, we stress the signi¬ 
ficance of their ties with the market and its influence on them, while 
disregarding other important factors such as the dominance of pre¬ 
capitalist types of exploitation resorted to by rich peasants. As far 
back as the 1920s, the decisions of the Comintern noted this fapt. 
The conditional nature of the social terminology we have used ref¬ 
lects the actual state of affairs: the small differentiation and vagueness 
of the lines of demarcation among the various social strata. 

The paupers, farm labourers and the lumpens, who together com¬ 
prised about 10 per cent of the Chinese rural population, should 
also be placed in the transitional and intermediary strata. The number 
of permanent hired farm labourers who subsisted on odd jobs and 
merged with the pauper-lumpen masses was insignificant. The rural 
artisans, small traders, etc. (approximately five per cent of the rural 
Population) also belonged to the strata. 

The landlords (approximately five per cent of the rural popula¬ 
tion) can be classified as belonging to the pre-capitalist (traditional) 
strata of rural society on the basis of their main feature: as propon- 


















ents of feudal exploitation. Within this group there were big militarist 
landlords and officials, tubao, lieshen 35 who used the atmosphere of 
indiscriminate requisitions, extortion, and militarist plunder as a 
convenient means of enrichment; the stratum of landlords, especially 
the middle-income landlords, who had become bourgeois, were most 
interested in their ties with the market; the numerically large stratum 
of small-scale landlords who had become partially ruined and were the 
main source from which the pool of urban and rural intelligentsia, the 
bourgeoisie, middle strata and the military was replenished. 

Some of the landlords displayed various characteristics which 
made it possible to place them in the transitional strata and this play¬ 
ed an important role in China’s pre-revolutionary history. Others re¬ 
tained traditional traits, but became impoverished. In some ways, our 
division of the landlords into three strata and evaluation of the chan¬ 
ges that took place within them coincides with the division of land¬ 
lords into the “old” and the “new” in Chinese literature. The lower 
the landlord’s income, the more difficult it was for him to be a mer¬ 
chant and the more correct we are in assuming that he was motivated 
by purely consumer goals in renting out his land. At the same time, 
the small-scale landlords carried out the functions of the intelligentsia, 
or else provided cadres for the latter, which reflected this class’s 
monopoly on education. 

A part of the middle peasants (predominantly in the backward 
districts) who had semi-subsistence economies (18 per cent of the 
rural population) also belonged to the traditional strata, as did the 
share-croppers (who comprised the vast majority of the population 
in districts with developed landlord economies) and small peasants 
whose position was analogous to that of the share-croppers and who 
comprised 42 per cent of the rural population (on the basis of the 
numerical strength of all the other strata). 

Thus, the overall ratio of the transitional and traditional strata was 
35:65, or roughly (since the accuracy of the estimates is quite rela- 


The greater part of the transitional strata (approximately 20 per 
cent of the rural population) was theoretically a part of the “petty 
bourgeoisie”. According to a widely accepted opinion, the Chinese 
peasant masses were petty-bourgeois in nature, and that is why the 
question of the true numbers and social characteristics of the “petty 
bourgeoisie” among the Chinese peasantry is of special scientific and 
practical importance. One distinguishing feature of the Chinese pet¬ 
ty bourgeoisie was the fact that it did not affiliate itself with the pow¬ 
erful capitalist structure (as was the case in Russia) but was surround¬ 
ed by strata of the traditional type under conditions in which the pre¬ 
capitalist forms of exploitation prevailed. The “profitability” of the 
latter forms had a powerful effect on the evolution of the “petty 
bourgeoisie”, its outlook and political strivings. Experiencing the stifl- 
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ing oppression of the feudal system, it should have regarded revo¬ 
lutionary changes with sympathy, but actually its behaviour was de¬ 
termined by its fear of the poor and pauper masses (for they regarded 
an y well-to-do landowner as a tempting object for possible expro¬ 
priation), and not by its anti-landlord sentiments. Actually, the “pet¬ 
ty bourgeoisie” joined the well-to-do upper stratum of the villages 
(and partially comprised it) and was not a champion of any kind of 
new, bourgeois ideas among the peasantry. 

By including two-thirds of the peasantry in the group of tradi¬ 
tional strata on the basis of the preponderance of feudal features in 
their position, outlook and behaviour, we thus seem to be ignoring 
the deteriorating signs of this group and their obvious 'transitional 
traits such as a loss of their peasant features which brought them close 
to the proletariat and their ties with the market and the resulting 
changes in their way of life, psychology, etc. 

The most important and striking feature of this group was their 
pauperisation. The “semi-proletarian” position of the share-cropper 
was especially evident. It would seem that here was a mass of the ru¬ 
ral proletariat and semi-proletariat, typical workers tilling plots, to 
whom the classical definition of the rural proletarian strata was ap¬ 
plicable. However, the decisive factor that determined their position 
was the absence of capitalist structures in agriculture, and the poor 
development of capitalism in the cities which did not create the nec¬ 
essary conditions for absorbing the agrarian overpopulation, forced 
the peasants, despite their utter poverty, to remain in their villages 
and accept the harsher terms of land rental and other methods of ex¬ 
ploitation . 

This great mass was still governed not by class, but by corporative 
ties: family, clan, religious, secret society, etc. The instability of the 
small-scale peasant economies practically excluded the possibility of 
their independent existence. This in turn created their vital interest 
in retaining the communal forms of cooperation, both economic and 
social (especially in the use and rental of communal land) and in ad¬ 
hering to the ancient custom of helping the poor: permitting them to 
glean the earns of grain on other’s fields after the harvest, cut sorghum 
leaves, pick damaged beans, etc. 36 Poor peasants could borrow mo- 
ney or grain from the landlord, who was the head of the clan (natural¬ 
ly at high interest rates), and this gave them a chance to survive the 
winter. Gan, religious and communal ties provided the opportunity 
to receive a loan, hire an ox for ploughing or borrow agricultural 
tools at less oppressive rates than would otherwise be demanded. 

The lack of any other way out restricted the thinking of this mass 
to traditional concepts and was the reason why it strove for a return 
to the Middle Ages and the patriarchal relationship between the peas¬ 
ants and the landlords. In the West (including Russia), as a result of 
an exodus of impoverised peasants to the cities and a loss of interest 
ln the commune and the patriarchal way of life, there was a general 
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lessening of traditional ties, a disintegration of the various corporative 
ties. In China, on the other hand, during this particular period, the 
feeling of “traditionality” became stronger as the struggle of the 
peasantry for traditional guarantees and standards of law increased, 
while the significance of the oorporative ties also seemed to have 
become stronger. 

The intensification of “traditionality” in China was expressed in 
various ways. One might mention the strongly monarchic sentiments 
that prevailed among the peasantry and which were expressed in the 
numerous attempts of the leaders of peasant uprisings to proclaim 
themselves “emperor” and “found a dynasty”. There were even such 
attempts made at the time of the agrarian reforms of 1950 - 1952.37 
Trying to explain such facts by simply saying that they were the in¬ 
trigues of the landlords conceals the main point: the peasants’ way of 
thinking, which reflected their true condition and was not simply the 
anachronism of their social consciousness. 

The second important feature of the major part of the Chinese peas¬ 
antry was its outward signs of belonging to the “petty bourgeoisie". 
Since a significant part of their produce ended up at the market it 
would seem to indicate that this was truly the “petty bourgeoisie”. 
However, if we study the concrete forms of their ties with the market, 
the specific nature of these forms, maintained through the landlord- 
merchant who acted as a middleman, becomes evident. Withal, the 
producers were practically cut off from the market, while their farms 
were mostly still of a semi-subsistence type. 38 

This stratum of the peasantry had not only indirect but direct, 
though forced, ties with the market. This had a definite effect on the 
peasant, bringing forth a “petty-bourgeois” tendency: a desire to con¬ 
form to the demands of the market. Many researchers see this as the 
roots of egalitarian ideas; the peasantry’s adherence to these ideas 
was revealed most strongly in the course of the Chinese revolution. 

However, there was another and evidently more powerful source 
of egalitarian sentiments among the small-scale peasantry in China. 
This was the acute crisis of underproduction of the basic necessities, 
especially food. 39 Due to the significant difference in living standards 
of the various strata, this crisis hit the poorest peasantry hardest. 
This group was virtually doomed to starvation when the harvest was 
bad. Given an extremely low level of production, the egalitarian prin¬ 
ciple of distribution should have seemed to the poorest peasant to 
be the only possible and just way out, a solution that would provide 
each with at least a minimal standard of living. 

One should not seek for the roots of this egalitarianism of the 
Chinese poor in their petty-bourgeois outlook, but rather in the spe¬ 
cific conditions born of the chronic underproduction of the basic 
necessities and the social discrimination the poor experienced. In ma¬ 
ny respects, the Chinese poor were not characterised by petty-bour¬ 
geois trends but, on the contrary, as a result of the demand for over- 









a U ascetism and the crudest system of levelling, they resisted both 
the “petty bourgeoisie” and the capitalist elements of the towns 
and villages. 

Thus, the disintegration of traditional corporative ties actively 
affected only a minority of the peasantry: the paupers and “petty 
bourgeoisie”; the major part of the peasantry was still (in the middle 
of the 20th century) governed by traditional ties. Moreover, it regard¬ 
ed their maintenance as a guarantee of its well-being and fought ac¬ 
tively against anything that might threaten them. 

The peasants’ struggle to maintain traditional ties was the result 
of their “non-proletarian impoverishment”. Herein lies yet another 
distinction between China and Russia, where processes of class forma¬ 
tion prevailed and where the peasantry was not interested in retaining 
its traditional ties. 

The traditional corporative ties and the power of the old customs, 
traditions, religion etc., associated with them remained vitally impor¬ 
tant to the broad masses of the Chinese peasantry, and thus made 
its liberation from feudal bondage an unusually difficult and drawn- 
out process. The revolutionaries’ task was not a simple matter of “en¬ 
lightening” and organising the peasantry, as the Chinese Communists 
believed at the time. They included all of the poor, i.e., the overwhelm¬ 
ing masses of the peasantry, in the classification of proletariat and 
semi-proletariat, not understanding how great the power and signi¬ 
ficance of the traditional ties was to the peasantry, and, therefore, 
not understanding that they were dealing with a traditional peasantry 
and not a semi-proletariat or petty-bourgeois strata. 


The Social and Political “Visage" of the Chinese 
Peasantry 

In Russia, the chief demand of the peasantry in the bourgeois- 
democratic revolution was for land. This was the focal point of the 
agrarian question, as can be seen both from the behaviour of the peas¬ 
antry which applied pressure from below, seizing the landlords’ land 
and destroying their estates in the revolutions of 1905-1906 and 1917, 
and from the thousands of resolutions adopted at the many peasant 
meetings, their petitions and other demands. 

In China, apart from a few given instances (and in no way equal 
in significance) nothing of the kind took place. A study of the peasant 
demands shows that the peasantry never raised the question of land 
distribution to any practical extent. 

The actual demands of the peasantry prior to the 1949 revolution 
w ere extremely diverse and fragmentary, depending wholly on local 
conditions. 

The most common and important of these demands was the 
demand for a cut in taxes, which tended to rise in close association 
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with militarism. But even this demand was not always the chief one. 
The old system of taxation (people were taxed on the basis of their 
income during the Qing period) in no way took into account the new 
conditions. As a result, in some regions the taxes were oppressive, 
while in others the rise in taxation did not always and did not necessa¬ 
rily overtake the rise in income which occurred as a result of the di¬ 
vision of labour and specialisation of production. The demands for 
a cut in taxes and duties were especially pressing in regions where 
military activities took place and the population had to quarter the 
troops. 

Another important demand which began as a local one but soon 
began to spread, especially in areas of commodity economies and a 
high concentration of landed estates, was the demand for the norma¬ 
lisation of exploitation by the landlords. 

All the above demands were brought together by the peasantry 
into a single demand for a return to the traditional norms which the 
authorities and the “bad landlords” infringed upon. 

The lack of any demands for the landlords’ land is of itself proof 
that the peasantry had not yet joined in a united front aimed at 
destroying the feudal system per se. It remained split into small corpo¬ 
rative groups and was guided by the interests of these groups. That 
is why any demands, if they were made,to begin with, were extremely 
fragmentary and contradictory. 

The economic conditions of Chinese agriculture at the time were 
characterised by a hightened instability brought about by militarist 
wars, the chaotic state of taxation, transportation, money circulation 
and the system of weights and measures, and the fact that the peasan¬ 
try was at the mercy of bureaucratic and military tyranny while the 
internal market was at the mercy of foreign influences. As a result, 
prices constantly fluctuated; there were unaccountable and unforesee¬ 
able ebbs and flows of supply and demand and the constant threat 
of ruin. 

The influence of the world market situation on China was greater 
than it was on Russia, since all the major Chinese centres were free 
ports with ties that were closer to the world market than to the Chi¬ 
nese provinces. Any fluctuation in the world market had an immedi¬ 
ate and direct effect on the situation in the major Chinese centres! 
on their scale of industrial production, volume of trade (i.e., on prii 
ces and the volume of agricultural raw materials sold), scale of urban 
construction and the transportation system (the main areas of peasant 
employment away from the land). Such fluctuations in the urban sit¬ 
uation naturally soon spread to the great millions of the rural popu¬ 
lation. 

The periods of peace in the country usually brought about a re¬ 
surgence of the economy, an extension of trade, which stimulated 
the peasants to raise profitable marketable crops, and an extension 
of the labour market. Militarist, civil and liberation wars severed 







jhe existing economic ties among the districts, curtailed trade and 
reduced the number of peasants leaving to work in the cities. As a re¬ 
sult, there was a tendency among the peasants to maintain subsist¬ 
ence economies. This found expression in its purest form during the 
gino-Japanese War (1937-1945), though there were numerous ex¬ 
amples of such retrograde action in agriculture in the 192Os-1930s. 

The replacement of one strong tendency by another, opposite to 
it and equally strong, and constant harassment of peasants uncertain 
of their future, resulted in a great diversity of demands, a chaotic 
state where it was impossible for the peasants to determine a single 
goal or comprehend their objective situation and interests. These 
conflicting tendencies made it impossible for each given stratum of 
the peasantry to rise to the next, higher stage of social evolution, or 
even to consolidate what they had already achieved: for the rich 
peasants to become true small entrepreneurs in agriculture; for the 
middle peasants to finally turn into the petty bourgeoisie; for the 
poor peasants to become the rural proletariat, or at least to become 
established as workers each owning a plot of land. The severance of 
commercial ties and the sharp curtailment of the labour market threw 
the poor and middle peasants back to a state of subsistence economy 
and the condition of the patriarchal peasant. 

The clash of two tendencies—one leading to the extension and 
strengthening of a commodity economy (and the ensuing transfor¬ 
mation of the peasantry into the petty bourgeoisie) and the other ser¬ 
ving to preserve subsistence production (and the peasants’ desire to 
consolidate their patriarchal position) created an unusual assortment 
of peasant goals and demands. Now one type of demands, now an¬ 
other prevaUed during various periods and in various regions, causing 
general uncertainty and vacillation among the peasantry. 

We believe this explains why the characteristics which the founders 
of Marxism-Leninism applied to the petty-bourgeois masses of West¬ 
ern Europe and Russia, which were known for their inconsistency 
of outlook and their turning from one extreme to another, are appli¬ 
cable to the entire peasantry of old China. In this respect, we would 
like to discuss a common mistake, namely the attempt to attribute prac¬ 
tically any vacillation and ideological unevenness to petty-bourgeois 
influences and to regard the majority of the peasantry as the petty 
bourgeoisie. As previously shown, no more than 15-20 per cent of 
the peasantry could be included in this category. Moreover, their po¬ 
litical influence was never predominant. The political inconsistency 
of the majority of the masses cannot serve as proof of the prevailing 
influence of the petty bourgeoisie in China. This inconsistency was 
also common to many other strata of the population, including the 
Peasantry, but to its traditional and not its petty-bourgeois part, 
which in old China was extremely unstable. 

There existed a widespread network of traditional corporative 
°rganisations in the villages which extended to all strata of the rural 
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population. The clan unions of families tied by kinship, communes 
religious societies, secret societies, irrigation associations, etc. were 
the more important of these. Such organisations usually included all 
strata of the rural population with representatives of the upper 
strata of the rural population often heading them. 

In many areas of Central and South China there existed a diffc. 
rentiation between the “local people” and the “outsiders”. Prolonged 
feuds arose among them, as they did among the clans, communes or 
secret societies, and often developed into massacres. Sometimes rev- 
olutionary events seemed to provoke the peasants to begin such 
“settling of accounts”. When, in the clashes between these traditional 
organisations, one side was comprised of a greater number of poor 
peasants than the other, the clash took on the appearance of a class 
struggle, with the raging passions and lack of mercy appearing to out¬ 
side observers as class feelings and the acuteness of class antagonisms. 
As if in conformity with “the demands of the time”, the struggle 
among the corporative groups of the rural population acquired “con¬ 
temporary” forms: thus, the secret societies took on the form of peas¬ 
ant unions, with the struggle carried on within the unions or among 
them, or between a peasant union and a corporative organisation. 
Due to the vagueness of the boundaries between the social strata and 
weak class differentiation, warring sides often seemed to be divided 
into large chunks which included corporative groups in toto and often 
resulted from accidental causes: thus, a given clan would fully support 
a certain side, because one of its members had already fought for 
that side. This made it extremely difficult to apply class principles 
and sometimes, apparently, made it altogether impossible, especially 
at the primary stages of conducting organisational work among the 
peasantry. The more typical and serious was a division of villages into 
two camps: the propertied and the indigent, in which the poor and 
paupers were in opposition to the rest of the rural population. 


The Social Make-Up of the CPC 

The social composition of the CPC in the 1930s-1940s seemed to 
mirror the overwhelming preponderance of pre-capitalist social strata 
in Chinese society. The influence of pre-capitalist relations on the Par¬ 
ty was aggravated by the fact that over the course of two decades it 
had been active not simply in the countryside, but in the most back¬ 
ward, archaic, poorest rural mountain regions—so-called “border” 
districts, i.e., those located at the junctions of the provinces. In 1949> 
on the eve of the founding of the People’s Republic of China 80 
per cent of the CPC membership were peasants by birth, 5 per cent 
were workers, and 15 per cent belonged to other social strata. The re¬ 
latively high percentage of workers in the Party ranks in 1949 can be 
explained as follows: at this time Manchuria, the country’s main 







industrial base, and other large industrial centres had already been 
liberated (during the preceding two decades the number of workers 
in the ranks of the CPC was never more than one per cent). Eighty 
to eighty-five per cent of the army and administrators in the liberat¬ 
ed regions, as well as the lower-echelon party leadership, were compri¬ 
sed of peasants. The rank-and-file of the army and the Party was near¬ 
ly made up of peasants, to be more exact, of poor peasants and pau¬ 
pers. As for the leadership of the Party and the army, it was chiefly 
made up of persons who were by birth of “other social strata”. More¬ 
over, there was a definite tendency in the Party hierarchy in the army 
for more and more persons of the well-to-do and educated strata to 
assume posts of leadership in the higher echelons. 

There is more detailed and reliable data on the social composition 
of the CPC (as of May 1949) with respect to North China, where 
nearly one-third of the Party membership was concentrated at the 
time. The composition of a Party organisation (according to social 
origin) was as follows: poor peasants—42.9 per cent; middle peasants— 
38.8 per cent; farm labourers—3.7 per cent; total peasant member¬ 
ship—85.4 per cent. 40 The relatively large number of middle peasants 
was due largely to the results of the agrarian reform, after which a 
significant part of the poor peasants rose to the category of middle 
peasants. However, taking their past status into consideration, it can 
be stated that approximately two-thirds of the Party membership 
was comprised of persons who by birth had been the rural poor 
or paupers. This conclusion is borne out by specific data for other 
years and other regions. Of the remaining 15 per cent, over half were 
students and workers (4.1 per cent each); 2.5 per cent belonged to the 
“city poor”; 0.8 per cent were artisans; 0.7 per cent were the milita¬ 
ry; 0.6 per cent were members of the learned professions; 0.5 per 
cent were former rich peasants; 0.3 per cent were office workers; 
0.1 per cent were former landlords; 0.5 per cent were others. 41 
At the same time, people of peasant extraction made up only 43 
per cent of the Central Committee elected by the Seventh Congress 
of the CPC (1945), while 30 per cent were former landlords and rich 
peasants and 27 per cent were urban dwellers (officials, intellectuals, 
industrialists, tradesmen, workers, the city poor). 42 

The data on the social structure of the Party membership is in 
conformity with the data on their educational level. In the above- 
mentioned North Chinese region, 60.9 per cent of the Party member¬ 
ship was illiterate; 13.6 per cent was semi-literate; 19.7 per cent had 
completed the first stage of primary school; 4.3 per cent had com¬ 
pleted the second stage of primary school; 1.0 per cent had attended 
the first stage of secondary school; 0.34 per cent had attended the sec¬ 
ond stage of secondary school; and 0.09 per cent had been univer¬ 
sity or college students. 43 Thus, in the 1930s-1940s, two-thirds 
of the membership of the CPC were illiterate or semi-literate poor 
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with a primary education and, in the middle and higher echelons, 
by persons of other social strata with an incomplete secondary educa¬ 
tion. 

The above data make it evident that pre-capitalist, traditional, 
feudal and Confucian concepts and customs, and not petty-bourgeois 
concepts, had the greatest effect on the Party, with all the ensuing 
ideological, political and organisational consequences. In particular, 
the poor and pauper mass combined egalitarian and ascetic ideals 
with a thousand-year-old paternalistic, hierarchic, Confucian tradition 
based on Sino-centrism, the view that the Celestial Empire was the civ¬ 
ilised “centre of the world”, surrounded by “barbarians”. Such an 
outlook could without difficulty be transformed into anti-imperialist 
sentiments and even into xenophobia. It is pertinent to note that 
the Great-Han, Sino-centrist Confucian spirit was not only cultivated 
by Imperial China, but by the militarist and the Guomindang mili¬ 
tary-bureaucratic regimes that replaced it. There is much data to the 
effect that the Chinese peasants did not regard the CPC as a new and 
modem political organisation, but, rather, they associated it with 
secret societies of the traditional type, especially since from the very 
start of the Communists’ activity in the villages all the rural Party 
organisations were conspiratorial. This was due not only to the mili¬ 
tary situation and the territorial instability of the support bases, but 
also to the deep split within the peasantry . 44 According to Chinese 
Party publications, one of the major causes of the many distortions 
of the norms established by the Party Rules for inner-Party life and 
the reason for stable Left-sectarian tendencies may be found in the 
traditional, including egalitarian and extremist views and sentiments 
of the poor and pauper peasant masses. 

Speculations on the “petty-bourgeois” environment of the CPC, 
the “petty-bourgeois” masses that had overwhelmed the Party and 
brought along their “petty-bourgeois tail”, the “petty-bourgeois" 
nature of all the “deviations” within the Party, as well as the undesir¬ 
able phenomena of inner-Party life, can all be explained by a distort¬ 
ed class analysis of Chinese society and by considerations of inner-Par¬ 
ty struggle, but they do not coincide with the actual facts of Chinese 
reality. The constant and primary accent on “petty-bourgeois dan¬ 
gers” in the Party opened the way to additional means by which eve¬ 
ry type of pre-capitalist influence could penetrate the CPC and 
“feudalise” the Party. 

A considerable part of the CPC leadership did much to help this 
“feudalisation” or “traditionalisation” of the Party in the Chinese 
spirit by directing it towards a “Sinification" of Marxism-Leninism, 
introducing change in the Party’s social orientation towards the peas¬ 
antry, and colouring the prevailing pre-capitalist poor and pauper 
strata with “proletarian” and “semi-proletarian” hues. On general 
theoretical, ideological, political, organisational and practical levels, 
this resulted in the fact that the overwhelmingly difficult task of 
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adopting the proletarian party to carry out its work in a backward 
jairal environment through the persistent education and organisation 
0 f the peasantry in a truly proletarian spirit, was replaced with the 
easier and, therefore, only seemingly successful job of actually demot¬ 
ing the Party and its ideology to the level of the consciousness of the 
peasantry. 

An analysis of the social structure of the Chinese peasantry, which 
was almost proportionally reflected in the social structure of the CPC, 
sheds additional light on the source and nature of the inner-Party 
struggle. The Party’s composition mirrored both the division of the 
peasantry into two large groups pursuing opposite interests and the 
correlation of forces between these two groups. The numerical preva¬ 
lence in the Party of representatives of the poor and pauper strata 
was balanced by representatives of the middle and other strata who 
occupied higher positions in the Party and military hierarchy. Thus, 
it may be assumed that there was an approximate balance of forces 
between these two groups within the Party, though quite unstable 
and undergoing considerable change, depending upon the situation 
in the country and upon rural support bases. Party members from the 
poor and pauper strata could be regarded as “taking the place” of 
the proletarians and semi-proletarians, while representatives of middle 
peasants and other strata could be said to be “taking the place” of 
the petty bourgeoisie. The unending struggle of these groups within 
the CPC acquired a corresponding colouring. The Party’s social con¬ 
tradictions were aggravated by clashes among the various regional, 
clan and personal interests and also by outside influences which con¬ 
cealed the deep-rooted reasons for the inner-Party struggle. It was 
quite a difficult task to maintain the Party’s unity and fighting capa¬ 
city in such a situation. 

The ideals of scientific communism and the common interests of 
the anti-imperialist, anti-feudal and national liberation struggle were 
the chief factors that ensured the unity of the CPC. The support of 
the international communist movement was another cementing fac¬ 
tor: more than once, Party splits and crises were overcome with the 
aid of the Comintern, which also helped to eliminate the destructive 
consequences of the inner-Party struggle. The genuinely proletarian 
elements among the members of the Party also played their role in 
consolidating the Party. However, their insignificant numbers among 
the rank-and-file, and especially among the leadership, made it impos¬ 
sible for them to play a decisive role in Party affairs. 

The history of the struggle within the CPC (beginning in the late 
1920s) reveals that the social roots of most of the ultra-left devia¬ 
tions among its members were deep in the poor and pauper peasant 
masses. This was especially evident during the most critical periods 
(the late 1920s-early 1930s, 1934-1935, 1941-1942, 1946-1947 
etc.), when the Party, incapable of winning over to its side the peas¬ 
ant majority by carrying out regular political-administrative and eco- 
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nomic work, was compelled to seek support among the poor and 
pauper strata and thus to give preference to their interests. But the 
ruinous consequences of this preferential orientation demanded ever 
new shifts to more moderate policies. The situation did not change 
after the formation of the People’s Republic of China. The constant 
pressure exerted by hundreds of millions of the rural poor was one 
of the major factors in destabilising the country’s economic and 
political life. 

The Peasant Movement of the 1920s and 1930s. 

The Policy of the CPC and the Guomindang with 
Regard to the Agrarian Question 

During the 1925-1927 revolution, the leadership of the CPC 
was counting on a mass workers’ and peasants’ movement, thus 
hoping to push the Guomindang aside and head the revolution. 
On establishing a united front and joining the Guomindang, the Com¬ 
munists were active in the organisations guiding the peasant move¬ 
ment: the Peasant Department of the Guomindang Central Executive 
Committee, the Peasant Movement Courses, etc. 

The peasant unions, which protected the peasants from the land¬ 
lords’ arbitrary practices and the' corruption of officials and also 
helped to enlighten the peasants, were a basic organisational form 
of the peasant movement of the 1920s in areas controlled by the 
revolutionary Guomindang. The figures reflecting membership growth 
in the peasant unions are rather contradictory: 160-210 thousand in 
Guangdong Province in May 1925 and 900 thousand in March 1927; 
38 thousand in Hunan Province in June 1926, 600-700 thousand in 
November of the same year and 52 million in April 1927; close to 2 
million in Hubei Province in 1927 and approximately one million in 
Henan Province. 45 The peasant unions in some of the other provin¬ 
ces had several hundred thousand members each. However, the suc¬ 
cess in attracting large numbers of new members concealed the ina¬ 
dequate organisation and weakness of the peasant unions. 

Mao Zedong’s “Report on a Survey of the Peasant Movement in 
Hunan”, written at the end of 1926, presented a buoyant picture of 
peasants organising themselves, freeing themselves from superstition 
and the burden of traditions and overthrowing the power of the 
landlords. The only possible conclusion to draw was that the peasants 
were on the eve of a revolution that would sweep away all obs¬ 
tacles. The revolutionaries’ job was not to miss the chance and head 
this movement which would inevitably lead to victory. 

However, historical facts show that the peasant actions of those 
years were not directly aimed against the landlords. During the Xin- 
hai Revolution of 1911-1913, all rural strata, including the landlords, 
participated in the peasant movement. This was a typical feature of 


the Chinese peasant movement, one which was based on the traditio¬ 
nal notion that “bad” officials (who had to be replaced by “good” 
ones) were the source of all evil. This view was stimulated by the 
sharp rise in taxation during the first decades of the 20th century, 
peasant unrest was directed against specific taxes and additional taxa¬ 
tion and often became anti-government in nature. Instances of direct 
action against the landowners were rare; only in a few cases was a 
decrease in ground rent demanded, and there is no evidence of a 
movement for turning the land over to the peasants. 46 

The period between the Xinhai Revolution and the Revolution 
of 1925-1927 was characterised by the further disintegration of Chi¬ 
na’s statehood and by the appearance of numerous military regimes 
maintained by local taxes. The power and influence of a given milita¬ 
rist depended on the size of his army, which in turn depended direct¬ 
ly on the amount of money and goods coming in as taxes, i.e., on 
the militarist’s resourcefulness in collecting taxes and also on the 
territory he occupied. Therefore, cutting taxes and liquidating mili¬ 
tarism were the chief peasant demands shared by all rural strata. 

In analysing the resolutions passed by the congresses of peasant 
unions during the Revolution of 1925-1927, Soviet Sinologists cite 
the following demands common to those regions with a developed 
peasant movement: a settlement of rent relations, lower rents, taxes 
and interest on loans, an end to the arbitrary practices and extor¬ 
tion used by the rural despots and local administrators, arming the 
peasants and establishing rural self-government. 47 

However, if we recall the peasant movement during the period of 
the Xinhai Revolution, it becomes evident that over a period of 
10 years the peasants had either begun to regard landlord exploita¬ 
tion as the main evil (with heavy taxes now occupying the second 
place), or that the peasants’ demands are misinterpreted. It would 
seem that the latter is the more probable answer. One can even de¬ 
tect the gradual shift in emphasis in the CPC political slogans and re¬ 
solutions of peasant unions from taxes to ground rent, usurious in¬ 
terest, etc. 

This may have been the result of a political scheme in which an 
attempt was made to win the peasants’ support by easing their living 
conditions and lowering the ground rent collected by the landlords 
instead of declaring a cut in taxes. Both during the Guangdong Pro¬ 
vince period and later, the Guomindang government maintained a 
large army. This kept military expenditures at a high level and made it 
unpossible to cut taxes to any significant extent and thus fulfill the 
peasants’ basic demand. The arrival of the Guomindang Army of¬ 
ten brought nothing but disappointment to the peasants, for none of 
•heir slogans were put into practice. 48 Hostile actions such as the Red 
Pike Uprising in Henan were fairly common. In the course of this 
“prising the peasants acted as a united force, not against the landlords, 
but in alliance with the landlord sbenshi elements and against the 
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external evil. This is further evidence of the immaturity of the class 
conflict in the villages. 

The Communists visualised the peasant unions as class organist- 
tions that would embrace all of the working peasantry. Available 
information would seem to confirm the validity of this approach. 
Thus, in 1926, during the peak of the peasant movement, the core 
of the peasant unions in Guangdong Province was made up of tenants 
and semi-tenants (60 per cent), landowning peasants (close to 20 
per cent), farm labourers and rural artisans (nearly 15 per cent).49 
It seems that peasants owning little or no land at all were the ones 
to strive for a radical solution to the agrarian question. In reality, 
the struggle was based on isolated economic demands such as lower¬ 
ing ground rent, eliminating additional taxes, control of public funds 
and the right for peasant unions to exist. According to the relevant 
decisions of the CPC and to evidence presented by eyewitnesses and 
participants in the events, the fact that most of the peasant union 
membership was made up of the poor (tenants and farm labourers) 
and excluded owners of small holdings, was the main reason for the 
setbacks of the peasant movement in Guangdong. Only an insignifi¬ 
cant percentage of the rural population (including families) were 
members of peasant unions; at best, in regions of the most active peas¬ 
ant movement, 20-30 per cent of the rural population belonged to 
the unions. 50 

The contingent opposed to the peasant unions included middle 
peasants allied with the rural upper strata and a segment of the 
village poor as well. This is evidence of the fact that the position 
of the working peasantry was not yet clearly defined and was actually 
(at best) either a temporising one or (much more frequently) a nega¬ 
tive one. As a result, the peasant unions found themselves surrounded 
by an alien majority of the rural population. The appearance of peas¬ 
ant unions usually brought about a split in a village population. More¬ 
over, the unions immediately plunged into a hopeless battle against 
the opposing group. The weakness of the peasant unions and the only 
modest successes of the peasant movement in Guangdong can probab¬ 
ly be explained by the split in the villages. 

The situation in Hunan was a much more favourable one for the 
peasant movement than that in Guangdong. Here the Communist* 
had a strong influence upon the provincial government and a larger 
number of organisers, who were more active than the movement or- 1 
ganisers in other regions. The most essential thing was, however, 
that by the beginning of the national revolutionary army’s Northward 
March in 1926, Hunan was already seized by a spontaneous peasant 
movement. The movement in this province was touched off by fam¬ 
ine—the result of natural disasters, arbitrary military practices (taxes 
collected in Hunan were more than double the established level) 
and military strifes. 

During the years of natural disasters, when the number of paupers 






j lumpens grew spasmodically, the well-to-do strata of the villages 
^ere no longer able to restrain them, and so the destructive force of 
oeasant revolt was set into action. The poor became the temporary 
masters of the situation. Soviet Sinologists seem to agree that early 
in 1927 the peasant unions (at least in a number of Hunan districts) 51 
exercised real and tangible power. The poor, who were the dominant 
force in these peasant unions, undoubtedly adhered to their own ideas 
of justice and the expediency of their actions, which were a crystal¬ 
lisation of their centuries-old historical experience. The paupers 
and the lumpens—the most “revolutionary” segments of the peasant- 
ry-were a great mass of people who had been either completely or 
partially ousted from agricultural production and who had already 
lost the “taste” for productive work. That is why food, acquisitions 
and money were their prime interests. The poor—some of whom 
sided with the paupers under extraordinary circumstances, only to 
desert them as soon as the situation became bearable and they could 
return to tilling the land—did not question the established Order. 
They knew from their centuries-old experience that all revolts even¬ 
tually ended or were suppressed and for that reason any infringement 
upon real estate, particularly the land, was useless. The activities of 
the Hunan peasant unions clearly demonstrated that even the poor 
masses were not ready for an agrarian revolution. 

It is difficult to grasp the reasons for the swift defeat of the peas¬ 
ant movement in Hunan, despite its great initial successes. In the 
course of about 20 days (late May and early June 1927) the peasant 
movement in Hunan Province expired to show no further signs of life. 
Some historians explain this by the confusion and disorientation that 
seized the peasants when they were suddenly attacked by the Guomin- 
dang Army, a force which they had believed supported and inspired 
them. In Guangdong, another centre of the peasant movement, all 
resistance was crushed during as short a period as it had been in 
Hunan: in the 20 days from the middle of April to the beginning of 
May 1927. 

After a breach was opened in the united front by the Guomindang 
in 1927, many CPC leaders believed that the Chinese Revolution was 
developing into a socialist revolution, something that could only be 
achieved on the basis of an agrarian revolution. They assumed that 
the peasantry was ready to fight for land and thus expected a peasant 
war to break out from mere contact with an army that proclaimed the 
slogans of an agrarian revolution. The Nanchang Uprising, the Autumn 
Harvest uprisings and other military actions led by the CPC were 
counted on to incite such a response from the peasantry. At the 
e nd of 1927, insurgent units of the Guomindang Army, led by the 
CPC, began a march from Central China to Guangdong in the South. 
But the peasants fled from their villages at the sight of the approach- 
tug units, and the army proceeded through deserted villages and 
towns. 52 The negative reaction of the peasantry to the CPC’s appeals 
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was not the result of temporary disorientation, but due to its unpre- 
paredness to carry out an agrarian revolution. A review of the peasant 
movement’s dramatic successes, the tremendous membership rolls of 
the peasant unions and the movement’s instantaneous defeat points 
to the internal weakness and contradictory nature of the movement, 
which predetermined its fate at the time. 

While the Guomindang government in the late 1920s-early 1930s 
was distracted by inner disputes and its army was engaged in milita¬ 
rist wars, the CPC had the opportunity to implement its programme 
in remote mountain regions, usually the points of convergence of ad¬ 
jacent provinces. The agrarian measures carried out in these regions 
differed considerably as a result of their isolation: in most cases the 
landlords’ land was confiscated and handed over to the former te¬ 
nants; in Western Fujian all land was redistributed equally with the 
support of the poor; in many other areas partial confiscation of land 
was the chief measure, but in some instances the only measure carried 
out was a tax cut. 5 5 Such diversity was probably determined by the 
necessity to adapt to local conditions. This ensured the successful 
introduction of the above measures, giving the CPC a chance to tem¬ 
porarily consolidate its position and enlarge the Soviet regions. 

As soon as the Guomindang government realised that the existence 
of Soviet regions was a true and present danger, it organised a number 
of “punitive expeditions” which forced the CPC to retreat to the 
North-West, organising new Soviet regions as it retreated. Constandy 
fighting the Guomindang Army and local militarists, the Communists 
had but one alternative: to resort to “leftist” tactics. This produced ■ 
immediate results. The CPC could only rely on the support of the 
landless poor in this instance, as the agrarian measures carried out 
during this period were extremely “leftist”: all the land and property 
of the landlords was expropriated and their families were driven out 
of the villages; the rich peasants were allotted small plots of inferior 
land. The “leftist” tactics won the full support of the poor and the 
paupers but, at the same time, strained to the utmost the CPC’s 
relations with the rest of the rural population, thus creating a state of 
instability within the Soviet regions. This instability was immediady 
revealed whenever the Guomindang military units arrived on the 
scene. At the end of 1935, the remaining CPC troops reached the 
remote region of Northern Shenxi. Here, in a relatively calm situation, 
the Communists were able to establish good, normal relations with all ■ 
strata of the rural population. The CPC demonstrated the advantages 
of their power over the power of the Guomindang, introducing, first 
of all, such measures as a more just system of taxation and setting 
up a more efficient, uncorrupted rural administration. 

As far as the Guomindang is concerned, its military operations 
went hand in hand with social measures directed towards undercut¬ 
ting opposition in the rural areas. These social measures included an 
extensive number of laws such as the Law in Defence of Tenants 
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( 1928 ) which lowered ground rents to 37.5 per cent of the harvest; 
the Law on Peasant Unions (1930), a formal acknowledgement of the 
new organisations; the Civil Code (1930), establishing bourgeois 
laws, especially in the sphere of landownership. The Law on Land 
( 1930 ), which was to be enforced six years later was the most impor¬ 
tant of all these laws. It outlined measures directed at smoothing the 
existing differences between the landlords and the tenants and provid¬ 
ed for a capitalist evolution of the rich and middle peasant economies. 

The Guomindang agrarian laws are usually considered by Soviet 
Sinologists to be pro-landlord legislation. It would be more accurate 
to view them as a result of 1925-1927 Revolution, in spite of the fact 
that they were only implemented on a limited scale or, more often, 
altogether ignored by the local authorities. By the mid-1930s, the 
Guomindang government managed to halt the rise of agricultural 
taxes and certain achievements were made in the cooperative move¬ 
ment, where new agricultural methods and machinery were introduc¬ 
ed. An enormous effort was made to overcome the aftermath of the 
devastating floods in the late 1920s and early 1930s and to restore 
and repair the dams and canals. No matter how modest and inade¬ 
quate these measures were, the situation during the years of the Nank¬ 
ing Decade seemed to have improved considerably as compared with 
the chaos and ruin brought about by the former militarist regimes. 
The peasants probably appreciated this, for during the above period 
there were no significant peasant uprisings, despite the natural disasters 
which befell regions populated by tens of millions of people. It is 
also noteworthy that the highest level of agricultural production 
reached in China before 1949 was in the mid-1950s. Therefore, the 
CPC’s estimation of the situation in the villages as catastrophic was in¬ 
correct. 

Some Sinologists take a negative view of the measures introduced 
by the Guomindang in the Soviet regions it had seized: easing the tax 
burden, control over landlord-tenant relations, regulating the food 
situation, increasing the network of cooperatives, etc. The Guomin- 
dang’s policy of returning land and property to their former owners 
has been interpreted as being merely a policy of protecting the rural 
upper strata. However, since practically all Soviet regions were situat¬ 
ed in poor and backward areas where the owners of small holdings 
made up the majority of the population, they were likely to support 
this policy, uniting against the paupers who had squatted on the land. 
The establishment of Soviet regions may have caused an active divi¬ 
sion of the peasantry in the surrounding areas, in the course of which 
the well-to-do inhabitants of the villages sided with the Guomindang 
a uthorities and helped to introduce the baojia system, 54 etc. 

At the time the scope, and perhaps the very future of the peasant 
movement led by the CPC, seemed to depend on the success or fail¬ 
ure of the process of stabilisation of the Guomindang regime which 
started in the 1930s. 55 The unification of most of the country, 
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abolition of litjin, 56 stabilisation of agrarian taxes, the currency 
weights and measures reforms and, finally, agrarian legislation, n 0 
matter how limited—all this served to help solve the most pressing ag¬ 
ricultural problems to some extent. At the same time, the Guomin- 
dang’s agrarian policy ignored the paupers, i.e., it failed to eliminate 
the chief reason for the instability of the situation in the villages and 
the possibility of the CPC taking advantage of it. 

The peasantry’s stand during the Revolution of 1925-1927 showed 
that at that time it was paralysed by a deep split which made it im¬ 
possible to do away with the old system at a single blow, i.e., only 
by giving the peasants a free rein in their affairs. The peasants suffer¬ 
ed from social evils which they believed originated in the cities. The 
masses of ruined peasants had to be enlightened and organised in or¬ 
der to overcome their dissociation; only then could they be turned 
against the feudal forces in the villages. But this required support for 
the new authorities and opportunities for the emergence and strength¬ 
ening of new social structures that would replace the old. 

The attempts of the CPC to organise an agrarian movement after 
the defeat of the 1925-1927 Revolution produced modest results. 
This can be explained not only by the military pressure exerted by the 
Guomindang, but also by the limited effectiveness of the agrarian re¬ 
volutionary slogans which did not correspond to the peasants’ level 
of development, since they failed to take into account both the 
underdevelopment of the social conflict in the villages and the peas¬ 
ants’ actual demands. 

It is quite natural that when the CPC established a united front 
with the Guomindang in 1937 and embarked on what amounted to 
a policy of class peace in the villages, aimed at organising resistance 
to Japan, it became a truly national political force. During that pe¬ 
riod, the basic demands of the peasants in the liberated regions were 
partially met: the system of taxation was put in order, an efficient 
rural administration was set up and measures directed towards reduc¬ 
ing exploitation on the part of the landlords and towards regulating 
relations between the landlords and the tenants were carried out. 

Thus, the only possible way of attracting the peasantry to the com¬ 
munist side was by taking advantage of their discontent with viola¬ 
tions of the traditional relations between landlords and peasants. 
The CPC defended the peasants’ traditional rights, thus gaining an 
opportunity to draw them over to its side and educate and organise 
them while gradually leading them into the struggle against the exist¬ 
ing feudal social order. 

Denouncing landlord exploitation in general, and denying its “fair¬ 
ness” and its right to exist marked a more complex and much more 
important stage of the struggle. This was a struggle for a new social 
order, guided by new social forces, a struggle demanding, as a prere¬ 
quisite, a new outlook, which could only be formed after the peas¬ 
ants’ emancipation from the burden of traditional ideas. 
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Because of the limited amount of information available, the 
details of the extensive organisational and educational work carried 
out by the CPC during the anti-Japanese war are vague, but one can 
imagine its great scope and difficulties from the subsequent events of 
the agrarian reform of 1950-1952, which has been analysed in detail 
by Soviet Sinologists. 

The contradictions that existed between the well-to-do peasants, 
including the “petty bourgeoisie”, and the bulk of the traditional 
peasantry greatly influenced the policy of the CPC with respect to 
the villages. While the former demanded reduced taxes, an end to 
official corruption and militarist plunder and the regulation of market 
relations, the latter, though supporting the first three denjands, were 
burdened by their ties with the market. They wanted to suspend or 
even sever commodity relations between the towns and the 
villages and maintain the rural economy on a subsistence basis, with 
the aim of fulfilling their vital needs to the utmost degree. Their de¬ 
mands to maximally reduce taxes and landlord exploitation were 
of the same nature. 

The CPC, as the ruling force, had to be concerned with increasing 
the marketability of agriculture or, at any rate, with keeping it at an 
adequate level for supplying the army, the Party apparatus and the 
population of cities controlled by the Party. During the anti-Japanese 
war the question of the marketability of agriculture was not an urgent 
one. Later, when a civil war broke out, and especially after the libera¬ 
tion of the major cities, the conflict between the desire of the small 
peasants to maintain the subsistence economy and the authorities’ 
need for food supplies became extremely acute. 

Actually, the demands of the small peasantry could not be fulfill¬ 
ed. Its reactionary aspirations would be opposed by the entire urban 
population which sided with the rural upper strata. This was probab¬ 
ly the case in the area of Wuhan in 1927, when the most motley for¬ 
ces allied instantly to rebuff the peasant movement. 

The reactionary demands of the small peasantry had to be limited 
perforce. This excluded an “independent” agrarian movement, the 
pressure “from below” had to be kept under rigid control. As a re¬ 
sult, the entire agrarian movement was organised and directed from 
the outside. It was oriented towards meeting not only the peasants’ 
interests, but those of the state as well. The villages, due to their ar¬ 
chaic economic structures and social organisation, were unable to pro¬ 
vide the impetus to any progressive movement. 

The peculiar position of the Chinese poor peasants became evi¬ 
dent as soon as the CPC tried to fully meet their demands. It transpir¬ 
ed that this was an unrealisable task, as it ran counter to the inter¬ 
ests of all the propertied rural strata and also to the interests of the 
state. 

A brief account of the agrarian changes that took place in Zhang- 
z huang Village, Shanxi Province, 57 starting in 1945 (immediately 
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after the capitulation of Japan), can serve as an illustration. The dis¬ 
tricts and villages were controlled by the new power arid an armed 
litia. This excluded the possibility of resistance on the part of the 
ral upper strata. 

Before the liberation, 12 landowner and rich peasant families 
per cent of the population) owned 17.6 per cent of the arable land, 
Another 12.3 per cent of the land was owned by religious and other 
organisations and was managed by members of the well-to-do strata 
who profited from it in one way or another. The remaining arable 
land belonged to the middle peasants (40 per cent of the village popu 
lation), who owned 45 per cent of this land; and the poor, the farm 
labourers and the tenant farmers (52.6 per cent of the village popuU' 
tion), who owned 24.8 per cent (See the table). Therefore, in regard 
to the share of land owned by the landlords, this village was on the 
borderline between regions with a middle and a low concentration 
of landownership. 


Changes in Landholding by Classes 
(1944-1948) in Zhangzhuang Village 


No. families Persons 


Land 
(mou) 


held 


Before Liberation 


Landlord 


7 

39 

680.0 

Rich peasant 


5 

27 

303.0 

Middle peasant 


81 

395 

2532.6 

Poor peasant, hired 
labour, tenant 


158 

526 

1386.7 

Community land 


- 


686.2 


Totals 

251 

987 

5589.2 


After the 1948 Agrarian Reform 


1 

Landlord 


1 

2 

,13.5 

Rich peasant 


4 

12 

55.5 

Old middle peasant 


76 

341 

2056.6 

New middle peasant 


140 

523 

3048.3 

Poor peasant 


29 

82 

415.8 

Community land 


- 

- 

36.0 


Totals 

250 

960 

5625.7 


W. Hinton “Fanshen. A Documentary of Revolution in a Chinese Village” 
Monthly Review Press. New York and London, 1966, p. 592. 


A campaign against traitors who had collaborated with the Japa 
nese invaders, launched after the establishment of the new power, 
was in force until the end of 1945. The campaign was directed against 
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27 families (of which 16 were middle peasant and 6 were poor peas¬ 
ant families) accused of collaboration. Activism was boosted by a 
provision according to which the accuser received a share of the 
accused one’s property. 

Early in 1946 a peasant union was organised and the “settling of 
scores” drive (formally described as a movement for lowering rent 
rates and interest on loans) was launched. The peasants recalled in¬ 
stances of injustice and exploitation, estimated the size of a land¬ 
lord’s, rich peasant’s or, sometimes, middle peasant’s debt and related 
their grievances at meetings, demanding immediate repayment. Sin¬ 
ce such “scores” could not, as a rule, be settled, the “defendant” 
(i.e., the landlord or rich peasant) was beaten in accordance with 
Chinese tradition, and often beaten to death. His property was then 
confiscated and shared among the claimants. 

As a result of these two campaigns, the poor peasants received 
1,455 mou of land (662 mou confiscated from landlords, 375.6 
mou from middle peasants, 164 2 mou from rich peasants, and 253.2 
mou from community land) and a great deal of other property. 
The rural upper strata were considerably depleted: the number of 
landlord families decreased from 7 to 2 (33 persons out of a total, 
of 39 were killed or fled). The rich peasants lost 1 family (7 persons) 
and the number of middle peasants was also considerably depleted. 
The symbolic distribution of property would hardly have made up 
for these losses. 

The campaign waged by the May 4, 1946 Directive of the CPC 
Central Committee was the most ruthless of all. Though it officially 
proclaimed a return to the policy of confiscating land, its tone was 
quite moderate: it recommended that du-baolieshen be distinguish¬ 
ed from ordinary landlords, that investments in industry and trade 
remain intact, and that physical punishment be avoided. However, 
once the initiative of the poor was unbridled, their egalitarian de¬ 
mands had to be met. The amount of confiscated property was insuf¬ 
ficient to fulfill their need for food, clothing, housing and, especially, 
the means of production. 

The new campaign involved new families whose members were 
questioned, confronted by their accusers and beaten. Once again mo¬ 
ney and other valuables were the prizes sought by the poor peasants. 
Since the upper strata of the village had already been ruined, the mid¬ 
dle peasants (and sometimes the poor peasants), especially those who 
had concealed the landlords’ belongings, were the victims of the new 
campaign. Although the concealment of landlords’ property was 
fraught with fatal consequences, such instances occurred quite often, 
attesting to the strong corporative ties between the landlords and the 
Peasants. 

In the course of the “settling of scores” campaign and the cam¬ 
paign begun on May 4, 1946, twenty-one middle peasant families 
lo st approximately 600 mou of land, while 16 other middle peasant 
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families gained 138 mou. All in all, the middle peasants lost about 
one-fifth of their land. The number of middle peasants decreased 
by 44 persons. Despite the fact that some middle peasant families 
managed to obtain an additional amount of land and property during 
the reform, in general this category of the village population experienc¬ 
ed tremendous pressure from the poor and were often exposed to 
attack. That was the reason for their suspicious and even guarded¬ 
ly hostile attitude towards the measures introduced by the new autho¬ 
rities. The middle peasants were passive observers at the village meet¬ 
ings, which they attended under pressure from the local militia. 

Thus, under new and stable authorities, 5 3 per cent of the Zhang- 
zhuang Village population (poor peasants) supported the agrarian re¬ 
form, 7 per cent (landlords and rich peasants!) were opposed to it, 
and 40 per cent (middle peasants) were half-neutral and half-hostile. 

In the course of the May 4 campaign, the poor peasants strove to 
uncover “feudal tails”, i.e., whether or not a given family had been 
an exploiter family in the past—as far back as the third generation. 
This caused alarm among the middle peasants and revealed the 
great social mobility of the rural population, as only a small number 
of families were free from “feudal tails”, while the majority had 
had well-to-do forebears in the recent past. The campaign gave the 
poor peasants more property, money and land, but it dealt a blow 
at the alliance of the poor and middle peasants, increasing the danger 
of a split. 

In March and April of 1948 a spot check on the results of the ag¬ 
rarian reform was initiated from the top. The check brought about 
insignificant changes in the distribution of land in favour of the poor 
and “new middle peasants” (formerly poor peasants) and confirmed 
the results of land and property distribution. The district conference 
held in June 1948 stated that the land in the district had been distri¬ 
buted more or less equally and that the landlords and rich peasants 
possessed far less than the average quota of land (1 mou per capita, 
with the average quota being 5 mou per capita). Since the landlords 
and rich peasants were often driven out of the villages together with 
their families during the agrarian reforms, the conference stressed 
the need to settle them, to make up the losses of the middle peasants, 
and to return the illegally confiscated property of commercial and 
industrial enterprises, although it was absolutely unclear how this 
could be accomplished, as almost all the property had been seized 
and divided up among the peasants, and a part of it had become the 
property of the cooperatives. 

thus, the agrarian changes carried out in the old liberated regions 
of North China under pressure from the village poor resulted in a max¬ 
imum fulfillment of egalitarian demands: the uniform distribution of 
all land and available property. 

As can be seen from the above, during the period of agrarian 
change the rural population tended to split into two camps: one that 








included all the poor, and the other, made up of the landlords, the 
rich peasants and a part of the middle peasants. The latter were suppos¬ 
edly a “strong ally” of the poor, but actually had difficulty in even 
remaining neutral as the line of demarcation between them and the 
rich peasants was indistinct; moreover, if they were discovered to have 
a “feudal tail”, their land and property were expropriated. The pro¬ 
cess of agrarian change was a complex and excruciating one. The pop¬ 
ulation of Zhangzhuang Village dropped from 987 to 960, despite 
natural growth; the large families of the landlords and the rich peas¬ 
ants were no more, and the number of middle peasants, who were 
deprived of much of their land and property, decreased. In the course 
of the various campaigns over half of the village families had an equal 
chance of either gaining or losing and this was the cause of their an¬ 
xiety and wavering. 

There is reason to believe that if the political power in the liberat¬ 
ed regions had been less stable, all the middle peasants would have 
vacillated, would have been drawn to the rural upper strata, allying 
with it sooner or later, and leaving the village poor in isolation. More¬ 
over, part of the poor peasants, under the influence of corporative 
ties, would have joined the propertied. This is why, in the late 1920s 
and early 1930s, the peasants fled from their villages at the sight of 
the CPC Army, which called for an agrarian revolution. At the time, 
“agrarian changes” were quite often reduced to a sharing of real es¬ 
tate, grain and money, and hardly ever included the land. 

In 1948 the CPC was compelled to put off the implementation of 
agrarian changes until the complete victory over the Guomindang. 58 

The Peasant Question in the People’s Republic 
of China 

After the formation of the People’s Republic of China, the ideal 
conditions for a rapid achievement of agrarian reform seemed to have 
at last taken shape. Nevertheless, the agrarian changes that were car¬ 
ried out in 1950-1952 encountered tremendous difficulties. Chief 
among these was the passive attitude of the working peasantry. At¬ 
tempts to explain this only by the peasants’ ignorance and intimida¬ 
tion or by the intrigues of landlords’ agents are not convincing, 
for they fail to take into account the main reason: the split in the 
peasant stratum, and also the complex tenant relationships in the 
villages. 

Since in many areas the landlords’ lands appeared to be much smal¬ 
ler than estimated, there was a chance that the middle peasants’ 
land would be expropriated in favour of the poor and the paupers. 
The implementation of agrarian change demanded a great effort on 
tile part of the CPC and the new authorities. Work which seemed to 
have been carried out efficiendy had to be redone time and again in 
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order to overcome dissension and to calm the peasantry. 5 9 

The agrarian reform of 1950-1952 put an end to feudal and semjJ 
feudal relations in the villages. The landlords were abolished as a class, 
and the position of the rich peasants and commercial-usurious capital 
were undermined drastically. As a result of the agrarian reform and 
the confiscation of land and property from the landlords, rich pea¬ 
sants and partially from some other categories of the rural population, 
all the peasants found themselves more or less in the middle-peasant 
category. The egalitarian distribution of land, oxen, and agricultural 
implements within given regions resulted in the levelling of per capita 
production, and especially of per capita incomes: the difference 
between the most and the least prosperous categories of peasants 
did not exceed 100 per cent. 

The elimination of feudal and semi-feudal relations in the villages 
was an historic achievement of the entire Chinese peasantry, but die 
poor were the ones to gain most, since the feudal forms of exploita¬ 
tion had been abolished and, chiefly, because of the egalitarian re¬ 
distribution of the means of production. This gives reason to beKeve 
that the attitude of the majority of the largest stratum of the Chinese 
peasantry—the former poor who had passed into the middle cate¬ 
gory-thanks to the reform, was not at all as it was assumed to be to¬ 
wards the notorious “egalitarianism”. The poor also gained at the 
expense of the rich peasants, the economically strongest segment of 
the rural “petty bourgeoisie”. The blow directed at the latter was also 
a blow at the peasantry’s petty-bourgeois (market) relations and sen¬ 
timents. Since, objectively speaking, the market possibilities of the 
peasants had grown considerably, an embourgeoisement of new 
masses of the peasantry could be expected. However, as the village 
poor consumed their share of surplus produce, the marketability of 
agriculture remained at the same low level. A state monopoly in the 
purchase and trade of basic agricultural products was introduced as 
early as 1953 and eliminated the threat of an uncontrollable market. 

Though the agrarian reform solved the problem of the pauper 
strata of the peasantry, to a certain extent, by providing them with 
land and work, it could not solve this problem entirely, and agricultu¬ 
ral overpopulation continued to cause inadequate employment 
and low incomes among the peasantry. Nevertheless, the rise in the 
standard of living of the poorest strata was of great significance: it 
was a decisive and purely economic measure which brought most of 
the country’s chief productive forces out of their state of stagnation. 
It was like a direct “investment” in human labour that drew addi¬ 
tional categories of the peasantry into production and active parti¬ 
cipation in the mass campaigns of the time that were directed towards 
developing irrigation, producing fertilisers, etc. The growth of the ru¬ 
ral productive forces with human labour as the chief component, sin¬ 
ce there was an acute shortage of oxen (their number had dropped 
sharply as compared with the prewar period), accounted for the rapid 







upsurge of agricultural production during the rehabilitation period 
(1949-1952). 

At the outset of the First Five-Year Plan the Chinese leaders felt 
that the increased possibilities of the peasantry were not being utilis¬ 
ed to the fullest. In 1955-1956 all the villages were hastily organised 
into cooperatives. This interrupted the recently resumed process of 
peasant differentiation but, at the same time, presented the country’s 
leadership with a number of complex problems, exerting a generally 
contradictory influence upon both production and the peasants’ 
standard of living. 

How was it possible to achieve such rapid cooperation on a medi¬ 
eval technical basis? Firstly, and mainly, because it was supported by 
the poor strata. After the agrarian reform, the position of the poor 
and “non-prosperous” middle peasants continued to be unstable. 
This numerically greater mass regarded cooperatives as a government- 
backed guarantee against ruin and as the fulfillment of their chief de¬ 
mand: a guarantee against hunger. Cooperation was most enthusias¬ 
tically supported by the poorest peasants in the poorest regions. 
The more developed and prosperous regions (according to Chinese 
standards) displayed the least enthusiasm. Peasants from the develop¬ 
ed regions were more subject to petty-bourgeois sentiments, for they 
had greater opportunities for using market relations in their own in¬ 
terests. Part of the rural population (the former rich peasants and 
“well-to-do middle peasants”) were dissatisfied with the introduction 
of semi-forced cooperation, justly fearing that it was yet another 
step towards egalitarianism, but they were swept away by the wave 
of the poor. The poor and pauper peasant masses regarded the agri¬ 
cultural reform and subsequent cooperation as a practical embodi¬ 
ment of their egalitarian ideals. 

Cooperation has practically done away with the very possibility 
of any serious influence of an uncontrollable market. The bulk of 
the peasantry did not have the time to become interested in the mar¬ 
ket, if only because they did not produce enough goods for the mar¬ 
ket. Thus, they did not evolve into the petty bourgeoisie, skipping 
this historical stage. The mass of the Chinese peasantry displayed 
strong anti-capitalist (including anti-market) sentiments. Egalitarian¬ 
ism, the complete levelling of income and public (or state) guarantees 
against ruin and starvation were their paramount demands. 

The Chinese leaders cherished the hope that cooperation would 
give powerful impetus to production. This hope proved to be ground¬ 
less but so did the fear that hastily introduced cooperation would 
cause a decline in production. Cooperatives, as well as their modifi¬ 
cations, proved to be quite effective in solving other important tasks. 
The urgency of accumulation for the needs of industrialisation results 
in the objective necessity of limiting consumption. Cooperatives great¬ 
ly eased the collection of agricultural taxes and helped to transfer 
funds from agriculture to the state treasury. It became simpler to raise 
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peasant labour armies for irrigation and industrial projects. In the 
course of its many years of existence in the People’s Republic of Chi- 
na, it has become obvious that agricultural cooperation has played 
and still plays the role not so much of a socialist, but of a transitional 
form of social production, based chiefly on primitive machinery and 
manual labour. 

The influence of the vast sphere of primitive production upon the 
cities and modem industrial production in general is quite varied. 
The peasants’ low standard of living, primitivism and egalitarian sen¬ 
timents have a negative effect upon the implementation of the laws 
of socialism in areas where these laws could have already been put 
into force. The villages in China are fated for many years ahead to 
remain centres of primitive production and a “dumping ground” 
for the excess labour force of the cities. It is quite possible that peas¬ 
ant primitivism may in future, too, overwhelm the cities and the 
entire social and cultural life of the country. 

Nevertheless, the People’s Republic of China now has a number of 
modem centres of agricultural production. It seems ironical that 
they are mainly located in areas that were formerly regions of commo¬ 
dity agriculture inhabited by large numbers of the “petty bourgeoi¬ 
sie”. Production in these areas is on the rise, while in the poor regions, 
where traditional peasant implements prevail, production is stagnant. 
A tendency towards the growth of modem production in agriculture 
is obvious, but rough calculations indicate that even by the end of 
the 20th century a large part of China’s rural population (one-half to 
one third) will be living in areas with a prevailing traditional system 
of agricultural production. 60 

* * * 

The Chinese democratic revolution was a complex, multifaceted 
phenomena which emerged as a result of the interaction of various 
types of internal and external forces and objective changes. That is 
one of the reasons for the serious theoretical difficulties one is faced 
with in analysing it. Any simplification or overestimation of the re¬ 
volution’s national liberation or social tasks, as well as the approach 
to one or another class or social group as to something absolute, ine¬ 
vitably leads to a distorted presentation of the actual events. At the 
same time, a systems historical approach makes it possible to present, 
more or less adequately, not only the general course of the revolution, 
but the interaction and coordination of its various factors and the role 
and place of its different classes and socio-political forces. 

On the whole, the Chinese Revolution can be regarded as a natio¬ 
nal-democratic revolution directed towards fulfilling the following 
tasks: complete restoration of national independence, national revi¬ 
val, the country’s social renewal and modernisation, and the estab¬ 
lishment in the international arena of its inherent role as a great pow- 
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er. Throughout the democratic stage, begun at the start of the 20th 
century, the predominance of the national factor over the social fac¬ 
tor was quite obvious. The subordination of the revolution’s social- 
democratic tasks to national tasks was confirmed by the fact that the 
evolution of the democratic stage of the revolution to the socialist 
one was not followed by any substantial structural political change. 
The victory of the national-democratic revolution in 1949 did not 
mark the end of the struggle for national revival and social renewal. 
It merely solved the question of the choice of means by which these 
asks would be solved. Naturally,the political force which had brought 
the democratic revolution to victory and had assumed power was the 
one to accomplish these tasks. 

The history of the Chinese Revolution is also a history of a conti¬ 
nuous search for the optimal combination of national and social 
objectives. The attempts of various political parties and groups to deal 
with these two types of objectives separately ignoring or underestima¬ 
ting either of these, all ended in failure. This is equally true both of 
the Guomindang and the Communist Party. The success of the Chi¬ 
nese Communists in 1949 can be explained, apart from a unique coin¬ 
cidence of historical circumstances and 'extensive international sup¬ 
port, by their ability to learn from their own and others’ mistakes and 
failures, and thus to determine the approximately correct correla¬ 
tion of national and social aspects in the revolutionary struggle. 
However, the CPC leadership was unable to provide an adequate 
Marxist-Leninist theoretical analysis of its own revolutionary practice. 
Their dogmatic idealisation of the “peasant” features in the Party’s 
historical experience, engendered by the pre-capitalist social environ¬ 
ment, was one of the chief reasons for the CPC’s drastic failure in the 
socialist remodelling of China. 

The study of the actual nature of the Chinese peasantry, and of 
its behaviour and place in the revolution proves that in reality it 
did not and could not play the role that is usually attributed to it. 
The “peasant” or “agrarian-peasant” character of the Chinese Revolu¬ 
tion can only be referred to in a very narrow sense, and in connection 
with the fact that in certain regions and at certain stages of the re¬ 
volution large contingents of the poor and pauper peasant strata ser¬ 
ved as the largest social basis of the CPC, and that both the liquida¬ 
tion of traditional feudal and semi-feudal relations in the villages.and 
the agrarian reform in the interests of the poor and the needy cate¬ 
gories of the peasantry were targeted as one of the major tasks at the 
democratic stage of the revolution. During this stage neither the peas¬ 
antry as a whole, nor any of its strata ever acted as the main, leading 
force. This role in the Chinese Revolution was always delegated to 
Political ana social groups connected in one way or another with the 
historically progressive processes that emerged and evolved in the 
country’s largest urban centres. The bulk of the peasants were inert, 
due to their objective position in the system of pre-capitalist relations 
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that prevailed in the villages; and even their most volatile section—the 
poor and pauper strata—were slow to be drawn into the national 
liberation struggle by the politically conscious revolutionary vanguard. 

All the peasantry was oppressed by the authorities and the land¬ 
lords, and most were dissatisfied with the existing order. Never¬ 
theless, they saw no way out, never put forth common demands, and 
were divided according to group, clan, regional or other features. The 
peasants willingly responded to those slogans and measures which 
they regarded as being directed towards restoring the “just” traditional 
relations, but were wary of the idea of liquidation of large-scale 
landownership. 

The propertied section of the Chinese peasantry (rich and middle 
peasants) played a conservative or, at best, a neutral, and not a revolu¬ 
tionary role. In many cases they (the rich peasants, as a rule) sided 
with the counter-revolutionary forces. As for the poor and pauper 
peasant majority, it was used by the revolutionary vanguard as a gigan¬ 
tic battering ram for destroying the old order under stringent milita¬ 
ry and political control. As a rule,-it was incapable of carrying out 
any constructive revolutionary mission without extended preliminary 
training and tempering in the ranks of the CPC or the revolutionary 
army. The discontent and the desperate condition of the pauper stra¬ 
ta were put to use by the counter-revolutionary forces as well. It is 
a known fact that the rank-and-file of both the revolutionary and 
the counter-revolutionary armies was mainly recruited from among 
the rural paupers and lumpens. 

The “peasant” nature and “peasant” heritage of the democratic 
stage of the Chinese Revolution can be referred to in the negative 
sense as well. The elimination of feudal and semi-feudal relations in 
the Chinese villages also meant the elimination of the rural exploiter 
elite through expropriation, socio-political isolation, partial annihila¬ 
tion and also by selective integration into the system of new social 
relations. However, the many-million-strong mass of the formerly 
exploited peasantry, harbingers of a pre-capitalist consciousness, by 
having skipped the capitalist and petty-bourgeois stages, entered the 
new social stage with their archaic traditional means of production 
and the burden of traditional views, customs and superstitions. The 
transformation of this mass of pre-capitalist peasantry into an entire¬ 
ly new class of a socialist type, by the introduction of collective work 
(but on a primitive technical basis) was accomplished, as the thirty- 
five-year experience of the People’s Republic of China has shown, 
at a tremendous economic, social and political cost. 

The specific traditions, habits and norms of inner-Party life which 
took shape during the “rural” period of CPC activity and under the 
influence of a pre-capitalist social environment, and which have conti¬ 
nually reappeared in CPC ideology and practice, are among the most 
negative features of the "peasant” heritage of the democratic stage of 
the Chinese Revolution. 
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A. V. GORDON, V. G. KHOROS 


THE PEASANTRY AT THE CONTEMPORARY 
STAGE OF THE NATIONAL LIBERATION MOVEMENT 


The fate of the peasantry of Africa and Asia at the contempo¬ 
rary stage is inseparably linked with the anti-imperialist and national 
liberation revolutions and with the struggle against neocolonialism. 
The incompleteness of this struggle has a detrimental effect prima¬ 
rily on this largest social stratum. Capitalism, which is exerting an in¬ 
creasingly tangible influence on the villages in the majority of the 
liberated nations, has a far worse version of life in store for the peas¬ 
antry of Africa and Asia than their European counterparts enjoys 
capitalist exploitation, aggravated by barbarian forms of primary ac¬ 
cumulation and the remnants of feudalism, which are especially sta¬ 
ble in the agrarian sphere; petty-bourgeois stagnation and a loss of their 
peasant roots. The development of the national liberation revolutions 
and the non-capitalist road of development offer the most favourable 
prospects for the peasantry. In determining its own future, it in many 
ways determines the future of the national liberation revolutions as 
well. 

In the early 1920s V. I. Lenin foresaw that “in spite of the fact 
that the masses of toilers—the peasants in the colonial countries—are 
still backward, they will play a very important revolutionary part in 
the coming phases of the world revolution”. 1 Lenin’s prophesy 
has proven correct. The peasantry of many Afro-Asian countries has 
been a mighty revolutionary force in the liberation struggle following 
the World War II. 

Every action of the peasant struggle (especially the peasant move¬ 
ments in China or Vietnam which are justly known as “peasant 
wars”), be it the bloody Gook uprising in the Philippines, the non¬ 
violent satjagrahas of the peasantry in India, the victorious national 
liberation war of the fellahs in Algeria, or the defeated anticolo¬ 
nial Mau-mau movement of the Kikuyu people in Kenya were all 
major historical events. One cannot find any peasant movement in the 
post-colonial period of the liberation struggle that is equal to the above 
in mass character, in its effect upon national and international pub¬ 
lic opinion, or in the role it plays in the destinies of nations and 
peoples. Western specialists in the field have concluded that the peak 
of peasant activity has passed. Thus, the negative evaluation of the po- 
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litical role of the peasantry, provided by some leaders of the national 
liberation movement as well as in Western studies on the subject du¬ 
ring the period of the anti-colonial struggle, was reaffirmed. 

One often encounters the conviction that the peasantry of the new 
states, conservative and traditional by nature, is not ready for dyna¬ 
mic, creative activity, that other social forces must carry out the role 
of the subject in the development of the newly-free nations. Mention 
is made of the “political infantilism of the peasantry”, likewise of the 
senselessness of its short-term bursts of social protest and its predesti¬ 
nation as a class. 

Another and seemingly contrary tendency is clearly visible in pre¬ 
sent-day studies of the peasant question. Some ideologues of the 
populist type in the developing countries and the left-radical theore¬ 
ticians in the West are prone to absolutise the revolutionary nature of 
the peasantry in its struggle against imperialism, identifying it with the 
revolutionary nature of the proletariat. This approach to the peasan¬ 
try, in which it is accorded an unnatural role, results in unjustified 
expectations placed on the peasant movement. Both of these approa¬ 
ches ignore the specific traits of the peasantry as a social community 
and try to substantiate the need to manipulate it and subject it to the 
interests of one or another policy. 

Both these extremes are alien to Marxism-Leninism, whose foun¬ 
ders had a dialectical approach to the peasantry. In noting its revolu¬ 
tionary potential, the need for an alliance of the working class and the 
peasantry as a condition and guarantee of success in the proletariat’s 
completion of its historic mission, they pointed out, however, that the 
peasantry is “the most sluggish section of the population”. 2 These 
fundamental ideas have been developed in detail in many works by 
Marxists and have long since been borne out by the course of history. 

However, a knowledge of general evaluations is insufficient to ana¬ 
lyse the present situation in the developing countries, which is ex¬ 
tremely peculiar and, in some cases, unique. One can refer in this res¬ 
pect to the specific features of the village communes in India which 
Marx studied. The social organisation, structure, and social behaviour 
of the peasantry in the contemporary Afro-Asian nations is just as 
distinctive. Colonialism and the implantation of capitalist production 
in the colonial nations deformed their natural historical processes, 
prodding them on to the Western Path 3 and, at the same time, giving 
rise to specific forms of development and specific forms of adapta¬ 
tion to the new social relations. Finally, neocolonial dependence, 
which retains and even sometimes increases the subservience of the 
economies of the newly-free nations to the world capitalist market, 
tends, on the one hand, to stabilise the conservative features of the 
traditional structures and their pre-capitalist forms of exploitation, 
a nd, on the other, to give new meaning to the peasant struggle, 
Mcreasing its anti-capitalist nature. 

No matter what the concrete premises are for one or another 
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peasant movement in the post-colonial societies, its social content 
cannot be fully determined if the nature of the present epoch is dis¬ 
regarded, i.e., if the fact that capitalism as a world system has outlived 
itself is not taken into consideration, nor the influence the ideas of 
socialism have on public opinion in the newly-free countries. In the 
struggle for social progress the peoples of these countries and, in par¬ 
ticular, the peasantry, have greater vistas open to them than the dilem¬ 
ma of whether to follow the Prussian or the American way of capi¬ 
talist development. 

In concluding this short review of the specific features of the 
peasant questions in Africa, Asia and Latin America at the present 
stage, we want to stress not only the great opportunities, but also the 
pressing need for revolutionary agrarian changes in the developing 
countries, where the various types of oppression are most aggrieved, 
for the epicentre of the deep, triple crisis—ecological, demographic 
and food supply—which has blocked the development of these coun¬ 
tries and has doomed millions to poverty and starvation, is located here. 
However, the gist of the question is how are the objective need for 
revolutionising the peasantry and the objective prerequisites for the 
further development of the peasant movement in the newly-free coun¬ 
tries being realised at the present historical stage? 

The Specific Features of Post-Colonial Development 
and Their Effect on tPe Peasantry 

At first glance it would seem that with the winning of independ¬ 
ence the peasant movement in the newly-free countries, like a great 
and mighty river, separated into many branches, of which some are 
nearly dry, others have disappeared underground, and still others con¬ 
tinue to divide further into ever new and increasingly narrow and 
shallow streams. In order to evaluate the revolutionary potential of 
the Afro-Asian peasantry and the reserves of its political and social ac¬ 
tivity, one should first analyse the factors which brought about the 
changes in the intensity of the peasant movement as it entered the 
present stage of the national liberation revolutions. 

The victory of the colonial people in their struggle against foreign 
rule is of paramount importance. The direct, material results of this 
victory were also quite significant (the nationalisation of foreign pro¬ 
perty and a more or less significant extension of peasant landowner- 
ship or at least, access to the land). The achievement of national in¬ 
dependence had a great effect on the consciousness of the peasan¬ 
try, who justly expected the national authorities to carry out sweep¬ 
ing measures to improve their condition. Furthermore, the break-up 
of the colonial regime and the liquidation of the colonial state appa¬ 
ratus did away with the concrete embodiment of a force that was 
alien to the entire people and whose domination, given the existing 
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type of social consciousness, was most effective in holding the various 
strata of society together. Thus, the differences in interests among 
them became more obvious and important, including the differentia¬ 
tion within the peasantry. 

Usually, when one speaks of the inner-peasant differentiation, 
what is meant is the stratification of the peasantry that is typical of 
the capitalist mode of production, namely: the separation, on the one 
hand, of the rural bourgeoisie and, on the other, of the rural prole¬ 
tariat; between lies the amorphous intermediary stratum which is 
becoming petty-bourgeois in nature. However, an opinion put forth 
by Soviet Orientalist V. G. Rastyannikov can justly be considered the 
most correct: the contemporary researcher of the agrarian problem 
“is stilted by the familiar concept of ‘poor’, ‘middle’ and ‘rich’ peas¬ 
ants, concepts which reflect the structure of a peasantry dominated by 
capitalist stratification on the basis of free market relations”. 4 The 
concepts of capitalist stratification do not fully reflect the general 
picture of the differentiation of the peasantry in the developing coun¬ 
tries at present. 

In the first place, traditional differences have not yet been elimi¬ 
nated and are especially strong in the caste systems of India and se¬ 
veral other countries of South Asia. The traditional division of a 
community into members of full standing descending from a legen¬ 
dary founder, and newcomers, which was noted in the 19th century 
in some peasant societies (in Java, for instance), has at present become 
more discriminatory in view of the increasing shortage of arable land. 
During the bloody events of 1965 in Java the cultural and religious 
differences between the supporters of orthodox Islam and the other 
rural inhabitants, whose faith was a symbiosis of Islam and pre-Isla- 
mic belief, acquired, to the surprise of the scholars in the field, a po¬ 
litical content. 

Secondly, differences of a so-called transitional type are of great im¬ 
portance. Thus, the tenant farmer often differs in status, the nature 
of his social ties and behaviour, from both the peasant who has re¬ 
ceived land and from the landless farm labourer. Although the lat¬ 
ter’s income may exceed that of the tenant farmer, while that of the 
tenant farmer may exceed that of the peasant who has his own plot, 
a hierarchy still prevails in peasant society and consciousness that 
gives preference to landownership or, at any rate, a more or less pro¬ 
tected tenancy. Instances of rivalry among landless peasants for the 
tight to lease a plot are well known. A differentiation of the tran¬ 
sitional type can be seen among the tenants, as, for instance, between 
the sharecropper and the peasant who leases land at a fixed price. 

Thirdly, in view of the specific features inherent in the deve¬ 
loping countries, capitalist stratification is of importance not so much 
°f itself, as in the effect it has on the traditional and neo-traditional 
social structure. It does not abolish this differentiation, but coe¬ 
xists with it and is superimposed on it. In view of the tendency of a 
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slowing down of the capitalist transformation of agriculture, the 
division of the peasantry on the basis of the law of value is incom¬ 
plete and uneven. Instead of the division of the peasantry into the three 
classical categories, we find the separation of a small stratum of the 
newly-rich from the basic pauper mass. The upper stratum, in accor¬ 
dance with the general rule, does not create a completely indepen¬ 
dent social type, such as the kulaks (although this term is popular in 
the agrarian literature of the newly-free countries), but by joining 
forces with the traditional rural elite comprised of the economically 
and socially suppressed remnants of the feudal class, and with the new 
elite of the middle strata (in which officials who are acquiring land 
predominate), it forms a mixed upper stratum of the modem village 
and is inclined to lose its peasant features. In referring to this stra¬ 
tum, researchers usually speak of the stratification of the peasantry. 
But this is not the “peasant bourgeoisie” which came to the fore in 
Europe and which was indicative of the formation of antagonistic 
classes in the peasant mass. Pauperisation which is not transformed in¬ 
to proletarisation undermines the consolidation of the peasant mass, 
so that instead of the regular class-monolithic rural proletariat, there 
arises a great number of transitional types of tillers who are losing 
their native ties and who pursue their own specific interests. 

Although at present there are such direct indications of a capi¬ 
talist stratification in the \fro-Asian countries, we believe that the 
fact that the peasants are going through different socio-economic sta¬ 
ges is more significant. In areas of intensive commodity production 
on the basis of mechanisation and advances in agronomy (the “green 
revolution”), features of a bourgeois class formation and of a more or 
less classical capitalist stratification of the peasantry are quite obvious. 
However, these areas encompass but an insignificant part of the terri¬ 
tory of the developing countries (such as Punjab and the adjoining 
states in India, or the Mediterranean provinces in Turkey). At the 
same time, there are regions in which traditional or neo-traditional agra¬ 
rian structures prevail, and here we find the old landowner nobility 
and the traditional type of peasant vassalage. These regions also tend 
to become consolidated into definite zones (such as the East Indian 
states of Orissa, Bihar and West Bengal, or Eastern Anatolia in Tur¬ 
key). Those regions (as in the African countries) where various forms 
of communal landownership still prevail can also be termed as having 
traditional structures. Between the regions with clearly-defined fea¬ 
tures of bourgeois class-formation and the regions where traditional 
and neo-traditional agrarian structures prevail lies the main mass of 
the peasant population. Lacking a better term, we will call it “tran¬ 
sitional”. This geographic and social diversity is the most unfavour¬ 
able factor from the point of view of the peasant movement’s deve¬ 
lopment prospects on a national scale. 

The agrarian policy of the ruling circles in the various developing 
countries can be viewed as a demobilising factor. On the one hand, 
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the “satisfied” (by the agrarian changes) strata of the rural popula¬ 
tion have left the peasant movement. On the other hand, the agrarian 
policy of the ruling regimes has had an essentially uniform effect on 
the entire peasantry after political independence was won, and this 
policy has strengthened or, rather, has in many countries revived the 
peasantry’s traditional attitude towards state power. As is known, the 
attitude of the peasantry towards the state was always of a dual na¬ 
ture. In some respects the peasants regarded the state as something 
alien, located beyond the pale of their “localised microcosmos”, 5 the 
world of their village commune. 

The peasants could even regard the state as a hostile force, since it 
imposed various duties and requisitions upon them and gave pro¬ 
tection to their direct exploiters. At the same time, however, the peas¬ 
ants often expected the state to provide super-human benefits such as 
sending them rain and sunshine from above, as Marx wrote of so viv¬ 
idly. 6 Despite this exaggeration, these expectations had a real basis 
in such actions as the periodic easing of taxes and the distribution of 
grain in lean years. A ruler who refused to follow these practices was 
in great danger, as too “effective” taxation could result in no taxes 
being collected at all, since the peasants either fled their villages or 
died of starvation. Besides, from the peasants’ point of view the ruler 
had certain obligations towards his subjects: he was duty-bound to 
provide for their security and well-being. This duty was supported by 
traditional religious teachings that were often preached by the ruling 
strata as well (as in the Confucian teachings). A ruler who ignored 
his duties was punished; and often (as in China) this punishment was 
meted out by the peasants who had risen up against him. 

Actually, the colonialists discarded this “social contract”. They 
acknowledged no duty towards the peoples they had subjected except 
“the white man’s burden”. As we know, this “burden” meant ruling 
as effectively as possible. The colonialists created an unprecedented 
system of taxation. It was impossible to escape the tentacles of this 
network, and the fact that the peasants were dying of hunger or 
were restive did not especially trouble the foreign rulers. This type 
of transformation in the relationship of the peasantry towards the 
state was one of the driving forces behind the colonial peasantry’s 
widespread utopian hopes of a “return to the good old days”. These 
ideals, which inspired the peasants in their anti-colonial struggle, 
found further support in the reminiscences of the paternalistic policy 
of the pre-colonial regimes. 

The restoration of national statehood was met by the peasant mass 
as a return to such policies, while the policy of the ruling circles in 
the newly-free states both consciously and subconsciously helped to 
sustain the image of paternalistic rule in the eyes of the peasantry. 
The agrarian reforms, while satisfying the demands of some rural 
categories, awakened the hope of the others. Within the framework of 
the communal development programmes, the state builds roads, irri- 
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gation systems, schools and hospitals in the rural areas. Disregarding 
the true effect of such measures, the peasants feel that the state is 
concerned about their welfare. Finally, the elements of social protec¬ 
tion, or social security, become clearly discernible in agricultural 
cooperatives. From the very start of the introduction of agrarian re¬ 
forms, the ruling circles of the newly-free nations were convinced that 
cooperatives were a necessary supplement to the land and other ag¬ 
rarian reforms, since the reforms could not provide for all, especially 
for the lower-income rural strata. In other words, the policy of co¬ 
operation was dictated not only by economic, but by social needs as 
well. That is why, in defending the need to develop the cooperatives, 
there is a semblance of a magic charm: “Even if the cooperatives fail, 
they must by no means be disbanded”. 7 

The element of social security manifests itself most vividly and 
extensively in the state credits given to peasants. These credits vary in 
the different nations, but, on the whole, are intensively put into use 
through the cooperative societies. One can judge of the scope of this 
undertaking by the following. In India the share of cooperative cred¬ 
its is up to one-third of all rural credits. 8 There immediately arises 
the problem of peasant debt, which has already become chronici 
in some countries the size of the peasant debt to the state is half the 
amount of all credits given to them. 

Soviet scholar Y. N. Maslov provides an interesting analysis of this 
new type of peasant debt, using Sri Lanka as an example. In differen¬ 
tiating between the economic and socio-psychological reasons for these 
debts, he cites in the former instances the fact that in the families of 
the poor all the money is used for food, and also “the disinclination 
of the peasants to spend their money or rice as repayment of their 
debts when, as the experience of the past few decades has shown, the 
state will either rescind the debt or will extend the time for repay¬ 
ment”. As for the socio-psychological reasons,paramount among these 
is the “consumer attitude of the peasants towards the state, one 
which has an extensive historical background. Traditionally, the state 
has played an important role in organising the economy of society in 
Sri Lanka, and the peasants have had their own understanding of this 
phenomenon: they have always felt that one of the state’s chief 
duties is to help them”. Yet ahother of Maslov’s observation is equally 
pertinent: a peasant who, in traditional times (for instance, under the 
sharecropping system) seemed to share the losses brought about by 
crop failure with the landowner, and in such instances did not have to 
pay his debts for renting tools, seeds, etc., has now transferred these 
principles to his relations with the state and does not consider himself 
duty-bound to repay his debts in such instances. 9 

“Consumer attitude” is not a truly suitable term, but the idea 
behind it should certainly be supported. The policy of state paterna¬ 
lism in the villages may bring about the disintegration of some cate¬ 
gories of the rural population and, on the whole, is conducive at the 
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present stage to a lessening of class antagonisms, giving rise to or bols¬ 
tering the peasants’ hope that the state will protect them in time of 
crisis and will help them to better their lot. 

Migration acts in the same way. Peasants’ leaving the land on a 
mass scale has become a reality in the majority of the developing 
countries. Much has been written, and by Soviet scholars as well, on 
this sweeping phenomenon and on its tremendous social consequen¬ 
ces. Unfortunately, these works usually provide an analysis from an 
urban point of view, taking into account the rise in urban popula¬ 
tion and the creation of the necessary prerequisites for industrialisa¬ 
tion, the formation of the proletariat, etc. Without delving into the 
debatable questions of an overall evaluation of the consequences of 
migration and rapid urbanisation in the Afro-Asian countries, we 
would like to stress the contradictory effect this process has on the 
villages, and, firstly, to note the existence of detrimental economic, 
social, and political consequences. 

The majority of those who leave their villages are men under 45 
years of age, i.e., the most able-bodied and active contingent of the 
rural population. Their significance as a labour force, given the tradi¬ 
tional and semi-traditional modes of agriculture, is obvious. In view of 
the question under discussion in this article, it is more important to 
focus our attention on another matter. The migrant peasants are the 
most mobile, most ready to accept the risk of innovation, and often 
the most literate elements. Potentially, this is the peasant vanguard 
that can transform the traditional way of life in the villages, inclu¬ 
ding (and especially) along the lines of class struggle. Migration has 
become a means of calming down the social unrest that is building up 
in the villages. In critical situations the majority of peasants begin, 
thinking of fleeing to the cities, and not of turning to class struggle 
in the villages. 

Soviet sociologists have already noted that the relationship 
between the push and pull factors in migration from the villages in 
the developing countries differs somewhat from the classical European 
examples. The peasants in the developing countries are not forced to 
leave the land as a reaction to oppressive laws, as was the case in 
England at the time of primary accumulation (“acts of enclosure”) 
and are not prompted by their desire to have a minimum of goods to 
satisfy their needs. One should not absolutise the significance of 
the difference in income between the peasants and the workers. This 
question is debatable, but we shall probably be expressing the general¬ 
ly-accepted opinion on the subject if we say that at the present 
stage of development in the Afro-Asian countries the relationship bet¬ 
ween life in the cities and life in the villages can be characterised in 
the majority of cases as a clash between the 20th century and the 
distant past, between contemporary world standards of living and 
tradition, which often has no rational basis except its ancient birth 
tight. 
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The city holds promise not only of a more mechanised and presti- 
gious job, not only of access to all the joys of bourgeois mass culture, 
for this is a showcase—in the direct and indirect sense of the word—of 
an entirely different way of life, including the advertising of the West, 
with its overwhelming and countless beauties of the world of consu¬ 
mer goods. The city means a radical change in the opportunity to re¬ 
ceive an education, it means throwing off (at times gradually and in¬ 
completely) the individual’s “umbilical cord of the primordial com¬ 
munity”/ 0 it means independence for the youth, emancipation for 
women, etc. A. V. Nikiforov, a Soviet scholar in African studies 
(whose evaluation is applicable to Asia, as well), writes: “The Afri¬ 
can cities are drawing ever closer to the world standard of urbanised 
centres with modem cultural, industrial and commercial enterprises, 
and they are in sharp contrast with the rural regions... Economic de¬ 
velopment, the spread of the scientific and technical revolution ... call 
forth corresponding demands among various groups of the popula¬ 
tion..., a levelling of the social and cultural standards of living, a striv¬ 
ing towards an urbanised standard. The exodus from the villages to 
the cities, especially of the youth, reflects the desire of the rural mas¬ 
ses to achieve this standardisation of city life.” 11 This change in needs 
is bringing about, and in some instances has perhaps already brought 
about, a moral devaluation of life in the villages. It has caused new 
generations to seek ways of breaking their ties with the villages al* 
together, instead of remaining to fight for changes there. 

Mention must be made of the need for education, since it affects 
the behaviour of the peasants above and beyond being a stimulus for 
migration. The right to education for the masses, as the access to the 
cities (the colonialists used various means of segregation to restrict it), 
can be considered to be an asset of the national liberation revolution. 
Independence usually brought the introduction of a general system of 
universal primary education that was also extended to the villages. 
Though the actual opportunities for a peasant child to continue his 
or her education in a secondary school or, moreover, college, are slim 
indeed, the very possibility kindled the desire in the peasant families 
to sacrifice so that their children might become "somebodys”, for 
education is held in very high esteem in post-colonial societies, being a 
means of social mobility. 

Thus, after the colonial countries won independence, and as they 
developed, various new factors appeared and gained momentum, and 
this could not but affect the peasant movement. However, one should 
neither absolutise this influence nor reduce it to something that 
blocks the peasant struggle. This stratification of the peasantry is 
apparently a factor in the development of social contradictions in the 
villages, and the contradictions become especially aggravated when 
the traditional differentiation according to socio-cultural, religious 
or some other principles coincides with the socio-economic differen¬ 
tiation of a capitalist or transitional type. Thus, in the village of In- 









dia socio-economic differentiation often promotes the isolation of the 
untouchables as farm hands, and their relations with the village elite 
take on the nature of a true class war. 

The state policy conducted in a paternalistic spirit assuages the peas¬ 
ants by realisable and unrealisable hopes, at the same time, though at 
first glance this may seem paradoxical, it helps awaken their self-aware¬ 
ness. The agrarian reforms, the programmes for communal develop¬ 
ment, and other forms of state intervention in the agrarian sphere 
instill in the peasants a feeling of their own worth. Their increasing 
contact with the city and the spread of school education develop 
in the peasant a sense of individuality. In turn, this consciousness of 
himself as an independent individual helps to form his class con¬ 
sciousness. 12 

Therefore, the effect of the above factors is not at all fatal to the 
progress of the peasant movement. Besides, in the last 15-20 years 
more and more factors have emerged in the agrarian sphere of the 
developing countries which often act in the opposite direction. Thus, 
the studies by Marxist specialists in the agrarian field note that con¬ 
currently with the stratification of the peasantry at the present stage 
of development of the post-colonial societies an objective foundation 
is being created for its unification as a community exploited by inter¬ 
national capital within the framework of the economic system of 
world capitalism. Horst Grienig, a scholar from the GDR, writes: 
“The agrarian question in the Afro Asian countries is most closely 
connected with the contradiction between society as a whole and 
imperialism”, the backwardness of agriculture in these nations is not 
an internal problem, but “a necessary manifestation of the law of 
capitalist accumulation on a world scale”; the withdrawal of surplus 
products from these countries “has bled agriculture white, blocked 
socio-economic progress and occasioned the preservation of ‘petri¬ 
fied’ obsolete structures.” 13 

Soviet economists, proceeding from the ever-increasing scope of 
state intervention in the agrarian sphere in the developing countries 
(which at times even supplants the free market in agricultural pro¬ 
duce with a system of state purchases directly from the producers) have 
put forth the theory that under these conditions the peasant economy 
has been transformed into a kind of dispersed state manufactory. 14 
Naturally, as the authors note, this is but a tendency, and not only the 
sole tendency among those which are apparent in the agrarian sphere 
of the various countries of Asia and Africa. However, this tendency 
might become established in the future, and in estimating its influence 
on the question under discussion it is not difficult to see that this 
type of subordination of some of the peasant economies to the state 
e conomic apparatus equalises the position of some categories of the 
Peasantry to some extent, and also creates an objective foundation for 
'ts consolidation. 
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The Social and Revolutionary Nature of the 
Peasantry in Post-Colonial Societies 


The relationship of all the above factors does not lend itself to a 
simple, exhaustive analysis, but their combined effect has changed 
both the nature of the peasant movement at the present stage of the 
national liberation revolutions, and its various forms as well. Most 
important, it has brought about a significant change in its very es¬ 
sence . 

The nature of a struggle, as is known, is expressed in the nature of 
its driving forces and in the social essence of die historical subject, of 
its agent. The classical scheme is usually followed in singling out the 
types of direct agricultural producers, i.e., generalisations are accep¬ 
ted which are drawn up on the basis of European data. According 
to this data, three types of peasants are noted by stages: 1) the class- 
estate in opposition to the members of the privileged strata (senor, 
landlord), who own the decisive element of agricultural production, 
the land, and often wield power over those who till it, with the til¬ 
lers either essentially the patriarchal or communal 15 peasants; 2) the 
class, or category (according to the terminology used in the works of 2 
the founders of Marxism) of “small peasants” who own their plots 
(parcel of land) which they strive to hold onto despite the laws of cap¬ 
italist production; 3) the class which, together with the proletariat 
and under its leadership, is building a socialist society. According¬ 
ly, in the first instance the peasants’ struggle is of an anti-feudal 
nature; as it develops, it becomes general democratic in content. In 
the second instance one can speak of the prevalence of the so-called 
petty-bourgeois revolutionary trend. In the third instance the peasant 
takes on a proletarian, socialist, revolutionary character, gradually 
becoming, as V, I. Lenin noted, akin to “workers” on the land. 16 We 
find the prototype of this revolutionary character in the agricultural 
proletariat of the capitalist epoch 17 . 

Using this scheme as a basis, one can assume that if the struggle of 
the peasantry in the Afro-Asian countries has not taken on a petty- 
bourgeois character (in a number of recent works by Soviet authors 
it is proved most convincingly that the peasantry of the developing 
countries has not, as a rule, become “a petty-bourgeois, peasant 
class” 18 ), then the method of elimination, so to speak (for one can¬ 
not speak of the prevalence of a proletarian revolutionary trend in the 
Afro-Asian villages), leads us to the conclusion that the peasant, oppres¬ 
sed by feudal, commercial-usurious exploitation, is still the basic 
driving force behind the struggle in the villages. 

Undoubtedly, one can cite facts which will attest to the general 
spread of these types of peasant exploitation. There are, as we have 
noted, regions in the developing countries where the nature of the old 
landed nobility’s rule over the peasantry has hardly changed. There 
are even more regions in which the old types of exploitation coexist 
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with the new. But all these facts do not determine the prevailing type 
0 f peasant, or the potential nature of the struggle. The existing Euro¬ 
pean (French) materials relating to the late 19th-early 20th centuries 
note that in the villages “the coexistence of large-scale property and 
>Tn all-scale economies is a perfect reproduction of a nearly feudal so¬ 
cial structure” 19 with fettering rent, various types of traditional share- 
cropping exploitation of the peasants by usurer’s capital, etc. In 1920 
V I. Lenin wrote: “In all capitalist countries, even the most ad¬ 
vanced, there still exist survivals of medieval, semi-feudal exploitation 
of the neighbouring small peasants by the big landowners as in the 
case of the Instleute in Germany, the metayers in Franc?, and the share¬ 
croppers in the United States...” 20 Does this mean that in all the 
above instances we are dealing with a variety of the pre-bourgeois 
village? 

One can cite facts of another kind in reference to the developing 
countries, such as statistics on the spread of hired labour in agricul¬ 
ture. But in this instance they, too, will not be of a determining nature, 
for, according to this data, the US, France, and the FRG fall behind 
Malaysia and Sri Lanka, and are approximately on a level with India, 
Indonesia, Iran, Morocco and Tunisia. 21 Does this mean that in the 
developing countries there exists the same type of division into capi¬ 
talist farmers and agricultural proletariat, and that today these are the 
basic types of direct agricultural producers? 

In order to determine the prevailing type of peasantry in the Afro- 
Asian villages, we must first determine the historical nature of its 
evolution. In the monograph The Developing Countries: Patterns, 
Tendencies, Prospects, crucial question is raised: “Can an analysis car¬ 
ried out solely within the framework of the classical evolution of ag¬ 
rarian relations reveal the essence and prospects of this evolution in 
the Third World?” 22 In one way or another many Soviet authors 
reply to this question in the negative 2 3 

The transformation of a feudal class-estate into “a petty-bourgeois 
peasant class” with the subsequent (and partially concurrent) prole- 
tarisation of individual strata took place in Europe when no alterna¬ 
tive existed to the capitalist transformation of the villages. The situation 
is quite different now, when there exists a world socialist system, 
when the struggle between socialism and capitalism, which is directly 
echoed in the newly-free nations, is being waged on a world scale. 
What is meant is not only the socialist-oriented nations and their ex¬ 
perience in the non-capitalist transformation of the villages. The ideas 
of socialism have also greatly influenced the struggle and state policy 
°n agrarian reform in countries where the ruling circles, on the whole, 
are not oriented towards socialism. 

Viewed in this light, the dilemma of whether feudal or capitalist 
exploitation of the peasantry prevails in the villages of the developing 
eountries appears to be incorrectly formulated. The specific nature 
of agrarian evolution at the present stage of development in the Afro- 
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Asian countries is as follows: what is taking place is not so much a 
displacement of the traditional, pre-capitalist structures by new 
bourgeois ones, as an “adaptation of the backward agrarian structures 
to existing conditions”. Most important, “the various pre-capitalist 
economic structures and forms of exploitation in the villages have 
long since become more than mere survivals of feudalism, or of pre- 
feudal relations” 24 . 

This becomes most clear when those forms of social ties and rela¬ 
tions which we have usually (and justly) termed “feudal” are not 
simply retained, coming down to us from the distant past, but are 
recreated most strikingly at the present stage of agrarian evolution 
in Africa and Asia, through the increased influence of capitalism. 
Such is often the case with sharecropping. The governments of many 
Asian countries have attempted to liquidate it as a “feudal survival”, re¬ 
placing it with fixed land rent in cash. However, in some regions the 
latter has not taken root, as the peasants themselves oppose it. Fixed 
rent, expressed in terms of money, made the tenant’s position quite 
vulnerable, not only because of the dependence of agriculture on na¬ 
tural conditions and the striking difference (especially given traditio¬ 
nal agrotechnical methods) between the prosperous and the lean 
years, but in view of the sharp fluctuation of agricultural produce pri¬ 
ces on the world market. 

A return to sharecropping is one of the forms of recreating tradi¬ 
tional paternalistic relations between the peasants and the large land- 
owners. On the whole, their restoration is often carried out on the initi¬ 
ative of the peasants who see in this a guarantee of protecting their econ¬ 
omies from the threat of capitalist “loss of peasant roots” or, at the 
worst, of existing at a subsistence level. The need to change over to 
capitalist forms of farming induces the landowning upper strata to 
reject these relationships. However, at times these relations are 
actually forced on them by the peasants, who profit by the fact that 
under the new conditions in the villages the landowners and the rich 
peasants are interested in winning the support of their fellow villagers 
in order to secure positions of importance in the local administration, 
cooperatives, local branch of the ruling party, etc. 

Adaptation to the new conditions is still more striking in the recre¬ 
ation or activation of the traditional “horizontal” ties, of the insti¬ 
tutes of large family and community. At times this adaptation 
assumes distorted features. Many instances have been reported of, for 
instance, an African villager finding work in a city and supporting 
his many kinsmen who are out of work, or who have no desire to find 
work. However, these are extreme cases of degeneration into parasi¬ 
tism of the so-called system of “shared poverty”, which began to 
evolve in the Afro-Asian villages in the colonial epoch as a means of 
protecting members of a commune from ruin through the traditional 
mechanism of communal levelling. “Shared poverty” may mean for¬ 
cing the small-scale landowners to rent land to their landless fellow 






villagers instead of tilling this land themselves; forcing the well-to-do 
peasants to support traditional (and usually ritual) forms of collec¬ 
tive consumption; preserving various forms of mutual labour assis¬ 
tance, when the latter are already losing their economic signifi¬ 
cance, etc. 

In these and similar quasi-feudal and communal forms, the peasant¬ 
ry of the Afro-Asian countries attempted to seek protection from cap¬ 
italism and the negative, destructive consequences of its influence on 
village life. At the same time, the gaining of independence did not de¬ 
crease this influence, but, on the contrary, strengthened it in the ma¬ 
jority of newly-free nations, for outside (foreign and local capital) 
pressures on the villages were aggravated by wide-scale pressure from 
within. We are speaking not so much of the direct development of cap¬ 
italist farms as of the spread among the peasantry of new demands. 
Soviet agrarian economists are in many ways correct in stressing the 
forced nature of trade, i.e., of the peasant economies working for the 
market in the Afro-Asian countries. This was undoubtedly the rule 
during the colonial epoch, when the colonialists, by introducing mo¬ 
netary taxes, forced the peasants to raise crops for sale. Now, how¬ 
ever, the peasants often go off to work in the cities, or earn extra mo¬ 
ney by working for the rich fellow villagers, or grow marketable crops 
not only for paying their taxes, rent-in-cash or debt to the usurer. 
They, too, want to acquire modem services and consumer goods, and 
preferably those that are manufactured in the West. 

The consequences of such a change in the peasants’ needs can be 
regarded on two different levels. On the one hand, this is a stimulus 
for changing over to commodity production, a factor in extending 
small-scale commodity production and the formation of “a petty- 
bourgeois peasant class”. On the other, the prerequisites are spawned 
for a so-called revolution of growing expectations. As far as the peas¬ 
ant of a developing country is concerned, he is faced with a gap bet¬ 
ween his awakened needs and the objective standard of living in which 
existing conditions doom him not only to underconsumption, but to 
outright malnutrition. However, a revolution of expectations hardly 
ever leads to revolutionary activity. As was noted above, this type 
of an awakened peasant is as yet prone not to join the revolutio¬ 
nary struggle for changing the objective conditions of his existence, 
but, rather, to avoid them. Thus, the peasant revolutionary potential 
is transferred to the urban migrant settlements. 

Two conclusions can be derived from the above. First, one can say 
that in the post-colonial period the objective standard of living in the 
Afro-Asian villages has changed primarily under the influence of cap- 
italist relations of production, and that these changes have basically 
created the objective foundations for the growing discontent of the 
Peasant masses, and the rise of anti-capitalist sentiments among them. 
Second, the class struggle conducted on this level could not, as a rule, 
assume the nature of wide-scale peasant movements. Naturally, there 
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were more of less overt 25 manifestations of this, such as, the struggle 
waged by agricultural workers, but the peasant mass on the whole 
was more prone to adapt to the new conditions. 

Still one cannot restrict oneself to studying the overt manifesta¬ 
tions of peasant protest. We believe a relative relaxation of the class 
struggle of the peasantry in the newly-free countries has come about, 
because its social protest, sentiments and demands were reflected in 
the political life and government policies of these countries. To begin 
with, we support the conclusion that the creation of socialist-orien¬ 
ted states reflects the influence the peasantry has had on the devel¬ 
opment of the newly-free Afro-Asian countries and on the general 
course of the world revolutionary process, 26 and that, given the com¬ 
plexity of the relationship between the revolutionary democrats and 
the peasants, the latter are the most adequate mass supporters of 
the revolutionary-democratic regimes. In other words, revolutionary 
democracy must also be regarded as “proponent of peasant revolu¬ 
tionism”. 27 

There are phenomena in the newly-free nations which have not yet 
come under scholarly study although without taking them into ac¬ 
count an evaluation of the scale, specific features and prospects of the 
peasantry’s struggle can hardly be complete. Thus, we do not often 
encounter attempts to determine the relationship between the egali¬ 
tarian aspirations of the peasantry and the corresponding tendencies 
in the ideological and political life of the newly-free nations. This can 
be partially explained by the fact that in the contemporary struggle of 
the Afro-Asian peasantry its egalitarian aspirations, in the most well- 
known form (land levelling), seem muted. 28 However, one should not 
take such a narrow view of peasant egalitarianism. It appears that it 
is also embodied in the widespread demands in the developing coun¬ 
tries for levelling the standard of living in the cities and the villages 
and in the demands of these countries for equal relationship with the 
developed capitalist nations, and a new international economic order. 

As was noted above, the reflection of the peasant hopes can be 
found in a paternalistic agrarian policy, in the assumption of an ele¬ 
ment of social security in the agricultural cooperative policy, as well 
as in blocking the “green revolution” when it threatens to bring ruin 
and cause the bulk of the village population to loose their peasant 
roots. The creation in the newly-free nations of one-party or coali¬ 
tion regimes under the slogan of national consolidation reflects the 
sentiments and strivings of the peasantry which has not yet over 
come its communal corporativism. Finally, such features of recent 
years as the religious revival, the activation of religion in the socio¬ 
political life of a number of Afro-Asian countries, and the growth o! 
movements directed at governing society in accordance with religious 
principles also reflect the sentiments of the peasantry, for whom reli¬ 
gion is not only a faith, but a sacred system of social ties which are 
crumbling under the impact of capitalist relations. 




Thus, the response of the peasantry to the development of local 
capitalism and the neo-colonial influence of international capital is 
clearly marked by traditionalism. The latter definitely hampers the 
evolution of the national and class consciousness of the peasantry 
of the newly-free countries. At times it imparts conflicting features 
to it. In many cases anti-capitalism verges on anti-proletarian senti¬ 
ments, and democratism on communalism or tribalism. No matter 
what forms the peasant struggle takes, the involvement of the peasant 
masses in the historic dispute over the fate of capitalism in regions 
inhabited by the majority of mankind is the chief trend at the present 
stage of the national liberation movement; this dispute reflects the 
clash of two trends, of two options of development in the newly-free 
countries, viz. of socialist and capitalist orientation. 

The choice of an option, which presupposes the interference of the 
social forces that make the historic choice, calls for corrections to be 
made in the methodology of agrarian studies. A study of the econo¬ 
mic conditions of peasant life allows us to determine the essence of 
the agrarian question, but is not enough to outline the basic approach 
to solving it. It is important to analyse not only the forms of landown- 
ership and employment, but also the demands, aspirations and sen¬ 
timents of the peasantry. A mere study of general national statistics 
is inadequate; it is essential to conduct field work which makes it 
possible to get an insight into the peasant world. In a word, it is im¬ 
perative to elucidate not only the various details of everyday peasant 
life, but the specific features of peasant consciousness, to reveal the 
close interaction between the former and the latter. Such an analy¬ 
sis will help to determine the nature of the Afro-Asian peasantry, not 
only as an object of the policy of one or another regime, but as an 
historical subject, and also to reveal its dynamic, creative role and re¬ 
volutionary potential. 


The Peasantry in the Capitalist-Oriented States 

The agrarian evolution of capitalist-oriented nations has followed an 
irregular course and is characterised by deep social contradictions and 
conflicts. However, a general trend is visible: the desire of the ruling 
circles to modernise society somewhat and enrich themselves by 
increasing the exploitation of the peasantry. In some cases the peas¬ 
antry is exploited directly by the state machinery. To this end, for 
instance, in Zaire the government artificially maintains low purchase 
Prices for agricultural produce. The relation of purchase to consumer 
Prices is 1:6, 1:15, and even 1:40, with the difference expropriated by 
high-ranking bureaucrats and the commercial bourgeoisie. 2A In other 
cases “ordinary” methods of exploitation (pre-capitalist and bour¬ 
geois) prevail. The general level of exploitation is not declining. On 
^e contrary, it is rising, for under conditions of backward and depen- 
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dent capitalism the traditional forms of dependence and subordina¬ 
tion in the villages are not being done away with, but are being pre¬ 
served (as they were under colonialism) and, moreover, supplemented 
by new, bourgeois forms, by the increased pressure of commodity- 
money relations on the peasant economy. 

In other words, the bourgeois agrarian evolution of the villages is 
proceeding in a way that is most agonising for small-scale producers. 
The forms it takes combine numerous pre-capitalist survivals with 
bourgeois exploitation. This results in sharp social and property stra¬ 
tification, in the ruin of a majority of the peasants who have lost their 
plots of land and staggering agrarian overpopulation. 

The examples of countries with various levels of development 
produce a similar picture of the growth of social contrasts in the vil¬ 
lages. Thus, in 1952 there were 403,000 landless holdings in Turkey 
and 1,550,000 small holdings with plots of up to 5 hectares. The cor¬ 
responding figures for 1963 were 445,000 and 2,038,000 and for 
1970 they were 1,268,000 and 2,221,000, i.e., encompassing almost 
85 per cent of the country’s rural population. 30 

In India the poorest, poor and middle peasantry make up 85 per 
cent of the rural population and till less than 40 per cent of the land, 
whereas the other 15 per cent of the rural population is made up of 
landlords and the rural bourgeoisie, who own over 60 per cent of the 
land. 31 At the same time, the process of the villages becoming bour¬ 
geois-oriented is a slow one and is characterised by participation of 
only the village elite. According to a survey conducted in 1963, 
just one-tenth of the owners of rural holdings possessed over 250 
rupees in net accumulation, and many were not engaged in cultiva¬ 
ting the land. Therefore, only a part of the peasant holdings per se 
were capable of extended reproduction. The rest either merely stayed 
at the same level or were unable to achieve even that. 32 

Irene Hauri, staff member of the UN Institute of Socio-Economic 
Studies, analysed the growth of bourgeois relations in Tunisia and 
concluded that the fate of the peasants who are being deprived of 
land, and of farm labourers who are threatened by mass unemploy¬ 
ment, is beginning to be one of the country’s most formidable prob¬ 
lems. 33 Similar conclusions can be made in regard to Pakistan, the 
Philippines and a number of other countries. 

The ruling circles in the capitalist-oriented developing countries 
are naturally aware of the fact that the agrarian sphere is a bottleneck 
both in the economic (from the point of view of increasing agricul¬ 
tural production) and socio-political (considering the further aggra¬ 
vation of an explosive situation in the villages) aspects, and put much 
effort into “widening” it. These efforts are directed along three major 
channels: land reforms, organising cooperatives, and carrying out a 
“green revolution”. However, these measures are intrinsically con¬ 
tradictory and, therefore, ultimately ineffective. The contradictions 
become obvious at the level of tasks put forth by the programmes of 
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bourgeois agrarian reformers who try to link things that cannot be 
linked: on the one hand, to stimulate “viable” holdings and seek the 
support of the “strong”, well-to-do upper strata and, on the other, to 
achieve social guardianship and patronage in regard to the masses of 
the poor rural inhabitants. These contradictions are also present on 
the practical level on which the agrarian policy is implemented. 

Thus, although the protracted land reforms have reduced (various¬ 
ly in various countries) the land ceiling, thus somewhat redistributing 
the land in the interests of the working peasantry, large-scale land- 
ownership (mainly of a semi-feudal type) was far from being rooted 
out completely. Even when land surpluses were to be allotted to a 
certain category of the peasants, these decisions were seldom carried 
to fruition. The initiators of bourgeois agrarian reforms preferred to 
act “from the top ”, without seeking the support of the peasant mas¬ 
ses, the only force capable of introducing agrarian change in prac¬ 
tice. The inherent lack of “agrarian democraticism” displayed by the 
bourgeois reformers resulted, among other things, in the fact that all 
innovations, no matter how limited, met with the stubborn resist¬ 
ance of the traditional and post-traditional rural elite, and thus half- 
measures, or even quarter-measures, were the most that were ever 
achieved. 

However, in the late 1960s and early 1970s a tendency towards 
more radical agrarian reform emerged in some countries. For instance, 
in the Philippines a seven-hectare land ceiling was established; land 
surpluses confiscated from large estates were distributed among the 
peasants for a relatively moderate compensation. As much excess land 
confiscated from large-scale owners in India was redistributed among 
the peasants from 1971 to 1976 as during the preceding 15-20-year 
period. The realisation of these actions was greatly hampered by the 
furious resistance of the pre-capitalist rural elite and other conser¬ 
vative elements. 

The ruling regimes in the capitalist-oriented developing countries 
usually combine the introduction of land reforms with various co¬ 
operative experiments, those cornerstones of “community develop¬ 
ment” programmes. This complex of measures is aimed at stimulating 
and organising a wide array of collective activities in the villages, from 
the joint construction of wells, bridges, public buildings, etc., by peas- 
ants, to the organisation of various types of cooperatives: supply, 
marketing, credit, and production. Cooperation was proclaimed to 
be the most effective measure for eliminating usurers-middlemen, 
tendering economic and technical aid to small-scale peasant 
economies; turning the cooperatives into “schools of democracy”; and 
cultivating team spirit among the peasants. At the same time, the 
principle of “enterprise capability” and market effectiveness was 
being established in the cooperatives. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the cooperative charters in the developing countries were often 
Patterned after Western models. 
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The actual success of cooperative development appears to be rather] 
modest. As a rule, the output of the cooperative sector is only a frac¬ 
tion of the overall agricultural output. The lower-type cooperatives- 
chiefly marketing and credit—prevail, with the latter often unable to 
protect the peasants from the usurers. According to Klaus-Joachi® 
Michalski, an agrarian researcher from the GDR, in India, despite 
the fact that most cooperatives are credit (86 per cent), the mass of 
the peasantry (81 per cent) turn to private usurers for loans.34 
The idea of remaking the cooperatives into “schools of democracy" 
has also failed: in the majority of cases government bodies have a rul¬ 
ing hand in the cooperatives. In some countries, as for instance, in 
Senegal, the government actually regards the small-producer coopera¬ 
tives as a means for confiscating a large share of the peasants’ surplus 
product for the ruling bureaucratic stratum, 3 5 

Jean Le Coz, the French scholar who analysed the reasons for the 
failure of the cooperative experiment carried out in Tunisia in the late 
1960s, pointed to the lack of an “effective ideology” capable of unit¬ 
ing the different categories of the peasantry into a cooperative com¬ 
munity. 36 The observation is correct, but in the given system of co¬ 
operation the existence of such an ideology is essentially impossible, 
for it is unfeasible to attune collectivism to the principle of bourgeois 
individualism. Such ideological discord is typical of the cooperative 
programmes of the capitalist-oriented developing countries. 

Finally, many bourgeois regimes of the East hoped the “green 
revolution” would solve their agrarian problems. The introduction, 
some 15 years ago, of up-to-date agrarian techniques (high-yield crops, 
new irrigation systems, more efficient use of machines and fertilisers), 
resulted in the appearance of the first few zones of intensive agricul¬ 
ture in Asia. The yields of the major local grain crops (rice and wheat) 
increased up to 60 per cent in some countries as compared with the 
mid-1960s. Though the “green revolution” eased the food problem 
somewhat, it spawned a number of other acute social problems. 

Thus, it gave rise to a narrow stratum of agrarian nouveaux riches, 
represented not only by employers of a capitalist type, but by the 
semi-feudal landowners who were gaining the most from the large 
government investments in agriculture. The “green revolution” drove 
huge masses of peasants from their land, for the demonstrative effect 
of the incomes of advanced holdings raised ground rents, making it 
possible for the rural rich to purchase the land of the rural poor or 
simply drive them away when that land was to be included in future 
zones of advanced agriculture. By introducing mechanisation, the 
“green revolution” also serves to eliminate manual labour in agricul¬ 
ture. All these factors, given the agrarian overpopulation characteris¬ 
tic of the East, have brought tragedy to the peasant masses. As a 
result, social tension in the villages is on the rise. A number of foreign 
Oriental scholars believe that the “green revolution”, intended as a 
preventative measure against a possible “red” revolution, may easily 





become its precursor. 

This does not mean, however, that the agrarian reforms introduced 
in the capitalist-oriented developing countries hold no advantages for 
the peasant masses. Land reforms, the organisation of a network of 
cooperatives and other measures encourage economic, political and 
cultural progress in the Afro-Asian villages. But due to their bourgeois 
nature these reforms are marked by a contradictory duality: the desire 
of their proponents to put an end to the mass pauperisation of the 
rural population and, simultaneously, to establish a “solid” peasant 
stratum directly assisting in this pauperisation. 

True, some regimes—ironically, those farthest to the right, the au¬ 
thoritarian ones—are more flexible in their approach to the agrarian 
question. They quell social conflict in the villages by redistributing 
land, thus overcoming the resistance of the pre-capitalist exploiter 
elements. Thus, the authorities in South Korea have eliminated not 
only large landed estates but also middle holdings by establishing a 
uniform land quota of not more than 3 hectares. The sale and pur¬ 
chase of land, and even short-term rent of land were prohibited; the 
peasants’ individual debts to usurers were eased, and state-capitalist 
multi-purpose cooperatives were set up. Therefore, the South Korean 
dictatorship tried to beef up its influence by relying on the inherent 
conservatism of the peasant landholders. 

Similar examples of agrarian radicalism instigated “from the top” 
can be found in Taiwan, and also in Iran under the Shah. However, 
the measures lack a reliable future (as can be seen from the events in 
Iran) for they conceal reactionary political aims. Above all, such meas¬ 
ures can only be introduced in a limited number of Eastern coun¬ 
tries which possess a reserve of land or sufficient surpluses of land for 
redistribution among the peasants. 

This gives rise to a new problem, complex both from the point of 
view of agrarian politics and of the tasks of the peasant movement. 
Many outstanding national leaders, including Jawaharlal Nehru, took 
it into consideration. The point is that, given the staggering agrarian 
overpopulation of the East, even a radical redistribution of land (ba¬ 
sed on the principle of “the land shall belong to those who till it”) 
would only result in a division of the land into tiny plots, which 
would make it impossible to ever introduce modem technology into 
agriculture. In some countries, for instance in Indonesia (Java), such 
redistribution would simply be senseless. 

This does not mean that the problem of the redistribution of land 
must be struck from the agenda. In some states (as in Pakistan and 
Bangladesh) the land ceiling is still quite high. The peasantry of the 
developing countries must still eliminate the pre-capitalist exploiter 
•nstitutions and combat the capitalist-type landowners. However, the 
Parian situation in the East urgently demands the introduction of 
broader measures based on the joint efforts of society and the active 
Participation of the government: the cultivation of new lands which 
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requires large investments; the organisation of a highly-efficient 
cooperative system; remodelling the national economy in such a way 
as to find employment for the “superfluous” rural population in other 
branches so that the remaining masses could till the relatively limited 
arable land efficiently and fully satisfy the country’s needs for agricul¬ 
tural produce. 

In short, the agrarian situation in the East calls for measures that 
exceed the possibilities of capitalist orientation and that necessitate 
radical change. Naturally, the fact that there is an objective need for 
such change does not mean there exist the subjective possibilities 
for carrying it out. To what degree is the peasantry of the developing 
countries ready to take up the struggle for progressive changes? What 
is the situation in the peasant movement? 

Starting with the late 1960s and early 1970s, and after a prolonged 
period of inactivity, a definite upsurge within the peasant movement 
that coincided with a vigorous policy of agrarian reform which in 
many ways stimulated the latter, took shape. This upsurge is most evi¬ 
dent in countries where the peasant organisations are more or less in¬ 
dependent of the government (India, the Philippines). 

During the present period new features have begun to appear in 
the peasant movement. Its increased social content is expressed in 
the broadening of its slogans. These now include, apart from the de¬ 
mands for redistributing the land, the abolition of outstanding debts; 
to usurers, a change in rental terms and other general-democratic meas¬ 
ures, slogans calling for the liquidation of the monopoly of mer¬ 
chant’s capital; for raising the wages of farm labourers;for establishing 
low-interest credit; and an appeal to the democratic state to take over 
such aspects of national economic administration as price-fixing, the 
organisation of small-scale agricultural production, handicrafts, etc., 
all of which are of vital importance to the peasants and are mainly 
controlled by the traditional bourgeoisie or the nouveau riche elite. 
Therefore, along with putting forth anti-feudal demands, the peasant 
movement strives to somehow restrain the power of capital. 

The formation of various categories among the peasantry which is 
in accordance with its general tendency towards social stratification, 
is another notable feature of the peasant struggle in the developing 
countries. Soviet Orientalists have noted “the growing organisational 
formation of the various streams of struggle of the rural working 
people on a national scale which is taking place at the present pe¬ 
riod”. 37 The National Union of Farm Labourers, which is closely 
linked to the All-India Peasant Union (Kisan Sabha) was founded in 
India. The rural proletariat in the Philippines is fighting for the 
right to organise trade unions and to strike, for the establishment 
of a minimum wage scale and paid sick leave. The National Union oi 
Plantation Workers, a member of the Malaysian Trade Union Con¬ 
gress, is active in Malaysia. 

It is not fortuitous that the trend towards independent organise 
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tion is becoming visible among the rural proletariat. The course of 
the socio-economic evolution in the East encourages the lower strata 
of the rural population (farm labourers, peasants on the verge of 
losing their land, and small tenant fanners) to undertake decisive ac¬ 
tion. However, these strata, which make up the mass of the rural 
population, are also the most politically backward and steeped in tra¬ 
ditional prejudice. S. Husin Ali, a Malayan sociologist, notes that the 
poorest peasants and agricultural workers, despite the visible growth 
of their political action, still remain “a class in itself”.38 Nevertheless, 
this is not an eternal contradiction. It is being overcome by the con¬ 
solidation and growth of the peasant organisations. 

The communist parties are playing a steadily increasing role in the 
peasant movements. This is to be expected, for the Communists are 
the natural defenders of the interests of those peasants who arc in 
the process of becoming proletarians. India’s Communists can claim 
the following achievements: the many years of the positive agrarian 
policy pursued by the communist-headed Government of the State 
of Kerala; the Communist Party’s leading role in the activites of the 
major peasant organisations (the All-India Peasant Union and the 
Union of Agricultural Workers); the establishment, for the first time 
in the developing countries, of an organised, nation-wide “drive for 
land”. Similar instances of the Communists and the peasantry joining 
forces can be found in a number of other countries. The Free Union 
Peasants, an influential Philippine organisation of rural working peo¬ 
ple, was organised at the initiative of the Communists and func¬ 
tions under their leadership. The Communist Party of Turkey has 
also extended its ties with the peasantry. Thus, two large peasant 
organisations took part in a May Day rally in Istanbul in 1978. The 
peasants also supported a steel-makers’ strike led by the Communists. 

The Communists’ agrarian programmes in the developing coun¬ 
tries support the basic demands of the peasantry, while outlining ways 
and means of extending the peasant struggle. In his book The Revo¬ 
lution in India , Mohit Sen, a prominent figure in the Communist 
Party of India, noted the considerable growth of the peasants’ 
political activity in the late 1960s and the 1970s, proving that a 
democratic agrarian revolution in India would undoubtedly have an “an¬ 
ti-capitalist aspect” to it. He also stated that the social contradictions 
of Indian life are so acute that they cannot be solved by means of a 
bourgeois evolution. 3 9 

It is worth noting that the communist parties of the developing 
countries often adopt elements of traditional collectivist institutions 
and organisational forms. The Turkish Communists, for example, con¬ 
sider this aspect an area of major concern. They have encouraged the 
use by the peasant movement of a traditional form of collective mu¬ 
tual assistance in the villages (imeje), and also the tradition of the 
joint cultivation of land that has been expropriated from the land- 
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lords, This approach to the rural masses has had a favourable effect 
upon the growth of their political activity ,40 

Of course, traditional institutions and traditional peasant psycholo- 
gy can and often are a serious hindrance to the peasant movement. 
However, this is putting the matter too simply and undialectically, 
for it is actually much more complex. First, the traditional factor does 
not always have a negative effect upon peasant revolutionism. Quite 
often the peasants’ desire to defend traditional institutions or customs 
(community, religious, etc.) is a strong impetus to a radical peasant 
movement, whereas the political behaviour of the peasant strata un¬ 
dergoing “modernisation" and becoming bourgeois is characterised 
by counter-revolutionary tendencies. Second, the traditionalistic slo¬ 
gans and demands put forth by the peasantry often lack traditional 
content and are, moreover, a precursor of progressive, democratic 
change. Thus, the egalitarian tendency typical of peasant uprisings in 
the East as far back as the Middle Ages, “Messiahnism” as an ideo¬ 
logical expression of peasant protest, and populist appeals for preser¬ 
ving traditional community collectivism to counteract bourgeois 
individualistic proprietorship might all be based, and at times actually 
are, on a striving for revolutionary social change. Third, since tradi¬ 
tional institutions, norms and customs are inherent in the peasant 
masses, they represent established forms of political consolidation. 
The revival of the peasant community’s traditions and customs can 
serve as an indicator of their political self-organisation. Thus, in the 
course of the so-called “1940 Revolution" in Peru, there were instan¬ 
ces when the peasants succeeded in restoring the communal system of 
land distribution. In the course of the campaigns they united against 
the well-to-do strata of their villages and the local landlords. 41 Simi¬ 
lar events that took place at the time of the agrarian reform of 1969, 
attest to the fact that this form of ideological and political struggle 
for land was not a chance occurrence. During this period the revival 
of community traditions and, in particular, village meetings, became 
a means of class confrontation between the peasants and the owner* 
of large estates. An American researcher who studied one such 
community concluded that the community structures presented a 
natural basis for the political mobilisation of the peasants, since the 
community as an institution stimulated the unification of a mass of 
people and the establishment of a specific type of social organisation 42 
through self-administration and general meetings of the villagers. 

Similar examples can also be found in the Afro-Asian countries. 
According to P.C. Joshi, a progressive Indian economist, in the spe¬ 
cific historical development of Asia “the re-introduction of the 
community principle at a higher level ... is an essential requirement of 
growth along with equity ”. 4i He also noted the importance of the 
“community principle” as a form or as a channel through which the 
social and political activities of the peasant masses are expressed. 
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The State and the Peasantry in the 
Socialist-Oriented Countries 

In the socialist-oriented countries the peasant question takes on a 
different form. Cooperation between the working people in the villa¬ 
ges and the revolutionary-democratic state, and their joint efforts at 
realising the programme of non-capitalist development are of prime 
importance. The revolutionary democrats in the newly-free states seek 
the support of the peasant masses, stressing that their policy is 
conducted in the interests of the peasantry. 

Agrarian changes in the socialist-oriented countries have a number 
of features in common: first, the decisive measures for liquidating 
various forms of pre-capitalist exploitation; a democratic solution of 
the land question, and the struggle against feudal and tribalist ele¬ 
ments; second, restraining the growth of capitalist relations in the vil¬ 
lages and limiting the power of the rural bourgeoisie; third, various 
forms of cooperation among the peasants, from the simplest, supply 
and marketing, to production; fourth, adherence to the collectivist 
traditions of the past (community, family and other expressions of 
group solidarity and mutual assistance) in an effort to further re¬ 
shape the villages on a socialist basis (the last-mentioned feature is 
more typical of political regimes whose ideology and programmes are 
based on populist ideas). 44 

The ujamaa policy carried out in Tanzania is a typical example 
of the agrarian experiments being conducted in the countries of 
socialist orientation. It was inaugurated after the adoption of the 
Arusha Declaration (1967) as a form of mass peasant cooperation. 
The policy pursues several goals. It is an expression of the reaction 
of the country’s leadership, headed by Julius K. Nycrerc, to the latent 
process of spreading bourgeois relations in the villages after the coun¬ 
try gained political independence. Moreover, it was assumed that co¬ 
operative villages would be able to achieve agricultural growth and 
make more efficient uSe of modem machinery and technology than the 
individual producers. Furthermore, ujamaa was to become a means of 
political and cultural education for the masses. Finally the programme 
was directed towards preserving and multiplying the traditional 
elements of the “African spirit” and community collectivism, which 
was seen as an essential element for the development of socialist mo¬ 
ral standards. 

Ujamaa villages were set up by uniting the inhabitants of several 
Plages (not less than 250 peasant families) and moving them to more 
fertile land. At first, the emphasis was on organising production co¬ 
operation on a voluntary basis. However, the number of ujamaa vil¬ 
lages grew too slowly, while some of the new settlements fell apart. 
Starting with the early 1970s, the Tanzanian leadership sped up 
Peasant migration. The number of “socialist villages” began growing 
rapidly. By the late 1970s they embraced the overwhelming majori- 












ty of the population. 45 

The scale of this campaign is impressive, indeed. During a relatively 
short period of time millions of people were brought into motion, and 
an extensive structural re-organisation was accomplished. The govern¬ 
ment alloted large subsidies for new settlements, providing them with 
machines, building schools, medical centres, a water supply and grant¬ 
ing credits on preferential terms. The government’s egalitarian eco¬ 
nomic policy reduced the difference between the highest and lowest 
incomes (which stood at 70:1 in 1967) to 6:1. 46 The ideology 
of ujamaa —“Tanzanian socialism”—is widely propagated. 

However, it is obvious that what has been achieved falls far short 
of what was planned. There are very few ujamaa villages in which 
the principle “to live and work together” has been fully realised. 
Settlements with limited forms of cooperation, or even those simply 
renamed “ ujamaa ” prevail. 47 The economic efficiency of the new 
villages is low and this caused a chronic shortage of foodstuffs on the 
market in the 1970s. The government is still compelled to import 
most of the foodstuffs 48 

The reasons, both objective and subjective, for these negative phe¬ 
nomena vary. 49 Perhaps the major subjective reason is the fact that 
the ujamaa movement has been effected in the main “from the top”, 
through the efforts of the Party and state apparatus, while the peasant 
masses have been relatively passive. The principle of voluntary coope¬ 
ration is often disregarded when new settlements are established, for 
the authorities tend to speed up events. 

A final evaluation of the Tanzanian experiment is premature, for 
it is still a long way from completion. What is more important, the 
many shortcomings of the ujamaa programme of mass cooperation 
(for instance, low productivity in the new settlements, organisational 
confusion) cannot be regarded as proof pf failure. Any large-scale re¬ 
organisation of social and economic structures is always accompa¬ 
nied by a temporary drop in the level of production and by other 
economic, political and cultural losses. It seems that negative factors 
can only be overcome on condition that two-way relations are estab¬ 
lished between the leaders and the masses and that the latter are ac¬ 
tively involved into the process of building a new life. 

Some researchers believe that the success of the ujamaa programme 
is diminished by its founders’ orientation towards community tra¬ 
ditions and traditional collectivism. Actually, this is not so. Migration 
and the enlargement of the villages have disrupted traditional ties 
among the rural population. Moreover, in these territorial-production 
complexes communal self-government (or its elements) is replaced by 
administration from without. In other words, what is lost is the most 
essential element of community solidarity: the villagers’ relative inde¬ 
pendence in managing their own affairs and, consequently, their ini¬ 
tiative and interest in solving the problems facing their collective. In 
many instances an appeal to the principles of traditional collectivism 
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seems no more than declarative. 

This does not mean that the revolutionary democrats can direct¬ 
ly and freely apply the form of the traditional community in coping 
with the tasks of non-capitalist development. The tasks call for a se¬ 
lective approach and for ridding traditional collectivism of its 
outdated and patriarchal elements. But an actual disruption of the 
community’s mainspring, without which no socialist change can be 
accomplished in the villages, at times hinders the experiment. In re¬ 
ferring to the example of the Russian community and the possibili¬ 
ty of its non-capitalist transformation, 50 the founders of Marxism 
wrote that such an experiment was historically justified. Neverthe¬ 
less, community collectivism stands closer to socialism than small- 
-scale individual economy does. 

We have provided a detailed account of the Tanzanian experiment, 
as it is quite typical of the agrarian changes taking place in the other 
socialist-oriented countries. Thus, in analysing the cooperative poli¬ 
cy of his country, Takin Chit Maun, a Burmese communist leader, 
noted that on the one hand, the rigid, compulsory methods used in 
organising cooperatives are often counterproductive. 51 Speaking of 
the results of the “agrarian revolution” in Algeria and acknowledging 
its successes, the country’s communists noted, however, that much of 
the peasantry had not joined the campaign and gained practically 
nothing from the agrarian changes. In their opinion, the bodies in 
charge of carrying out the “agrarian revolution” often resorted to 
anti-democratic methods, depriving the peasant masses of the oppor¬ 
tunity to participate in agricultural advance. 

The most effective way of promoting a non-capitalist agrarian poli¬ 
cy and protecting the interests of the peasantry is through the politi¬ 
cal mobilisation of the working peasantry, and by encouraging its ac¬ 
tivity, enterprise and initiative. This was made clear by the agrarian 
changes introduced in Ethiopia. After the adoption of the 1975 
Declaration on Public Ownership of Land, peasant associations began 
to be organised throughout the country; Ethiopia’s revolutionary 
leadership called upon the peasants to assist in carrying out anti- 
feudal measures and defend their right to the land. The peasants felt 
that they were trusted and responded to the slogans of people’s po¬ 
wer. Over 300,000 peasants all over the country joined the people’s 
militia to guarantee the security of the rural regions. 

On the whole, despite a large number of achievements (over¬ 
coming pre-capitalist and capitalist forms of exploitation, the alloca¬ 
tion of land to the peasant masses, state subsidies for the economic, 
social and cultural needs of the rural population, etc.), there are 
still many difficulties and problems relating to agrarian change in the 
socialist-oriented countries that must be met and solved. Although a 
non-capitalist road of development is, in principle, most advantageous 
to the peasantry of the developing countries, their desire to bypass the 
Ca pitalist stage and block bourgeois relations will not per se provide a 




ready solution to the existing agrarian contradictions. The chief 
contradiction is between the general democratic nature of the agra¬ 
rian reforms carried out by the revolutionary-democratic regimes and 
the elitist nature of their agrarian policies, i.e., the non-democratic 
means by which they are implemented when the peasant masses are 
deprived of political participation in the changes taking place in the 
villages. 

Another contradiction is one between the extensive potentialities 
of the socialist-oriented regimes for introducing a rational agricultural 
system free from disproportions and social contrasts, on the one hand, 
and the frequent instances of economic inefficiency of the coope¬ 
rative and public sectors in agriculture, on the other. This is not a 
purely economic question. The agrarian sphere most clearly reveals 
that a non-capitalist way of development cannot be a plain and 
simple “leap” from archaic ways of production and social life to the 
higher, socialist ways. The capitalist stage and bourgeois ownership 
can be bypassed. However, this cannot be said of those progressive 
social and production achievements that arc gained in the process of 
capitalist “training”: work discipline, production and social culture, 
and individual initiative. Socialism is unattainable if these factors are 
lacking, for then, as Marx and Engels said, it would become a primit¬ 
ive-egalitarian “barracks communism” which would not only fail to 
exceed the level of private ownership, but would not even reach it. 5 2 

This warning by the founders of Marxism directly concerns the sit¬ 
uation in present-day developing states. It is enough to recall the 
sad experience of the Maoist “development model”, or the horror* 
of the Pol Pot “experiments” in Kampuchea. 

Upon gaining national independence, the Afro-Asian nations found 
themselves at a turning point in their history. During the modem 
epoch, an epoch of transition from capitalism to socialism, and of a 
scientific and technological revolution, the vistas open to them are 
immeasurably greater than those which opened to the Western coun¬ 
tries during the epoch of bourgeois revolutions. They are, however, 
confronted with unprecedented difficulties: the after-effects of colo¬ 
nialism, neo-colonial dependence, and a population explosion which 
their economic resources cannot support. 

The backwardness of the agrarian sector greatly hampers the 
general development of the newly-free countries, including their in¬ 
dustrialisation; moreover, it threatens to bring hunger and economic 
chaos to vast regions of the planet. The existence of two conflict¬ 
ing types of agrarian evolution and the historical possibility and ne¬ 
cessity of choosing between them have made the problem of finding 
a solution to the agrarian question a truly dramatic one. This choice 
depends on the activity of the progressive forces, the will of the mas¬ 
ses, and the participation of millions of people, primarily the peasants, 
for this is a question of whether or not they are to survive as a so¬ 
cial community. 









The trend towards agrarian crises characteristic of many develop¬ 
ing countries today has a number of features, paramount among 
which is the backwardness of agriculture. Given the existing level of 
the productive forces and the nature of relations of production, 
agriculture finds it increasingly difficult to cope with its direct du¬ 
ties: to provide food for the population and employment to mil¬ 
lions. The disintegration of agrarian structures that is taking place 
under the influence of capitalism, with the latter blocking their de¬ 
velopment, is yet another important feature. Finally, the specific tran¬ 
sitional position of the peasantry, one fraught with social conflict, as 
it loses its traditional, patriarchal integrity as a community, is not 
turning it into a class of a bourgeois society, but is developing it into 
a mass of paupers, demoralised and disorderly migrants fleeing to the 
big cities. 

The problem of overcoming the agrarian crisis also has a number 
of dimensions. We shall merely point out the role which the peasan¬ 
try is capable of playing here. The numerous bourgeois studies devot¬ 
ed to the devoloping countries and, in particular, to the agrarian ques¬ 
tion in these countries, tend to intentionally overlook this problem. 
The evolutionary models of non-Marxist ideologues and theoreticians 
of “modernisation” regard the modern peasantry, and especially the 
peasantry of the developing countries, as an anachronism. They note 
that its corporative social organisation is a medieval or primeval sur¬ 
vival and contend that its consciousness is a knot of prejudices. In 
their opinion the peasantry is a doomed class and that depeasantisa- 
tion is for the best, a condition and consequence of historical progress. 
There is the only reason why the bourgeois experts refrain from pro¬ 
viding extensive recommendations and why the bourgeois circles in 
the newly-free countries are reluctant to make use of these recommen¬ 
dations: a clear realisation of the danger of social cataclysms that a 
forced depeasantisation can bring about. 

Unfortunately, the various “modernisation” theories also affect 
the progressive political forces and regimes. This produces an orienta¬ 
tion towards Western economic models and organisational forms and, 
most important, a strong belief that the peasantry is incapable of 
achieving any progress, and that it must be literally dragged into mo¬ 
dem society. 

The founders of Marxism-Leninism also noted that social survivals 
Were strong among the peasantry and indicated that its emergence as a 
social community in the distant past accounts for its specific nature. 
However, these evaluations never appeared in the form of a "sentence” 
Passed on the peasantry. They urged the proletarian revolutionaries 
to seek a suitable approach to the peasantry, taking into account the 
specific features of its social nature. Lenin, in addressing the mem¬ 
bers of the Second Congress of Communist Organisations of the 
Peoples of the East, said: “In this respect you arc confronted with a 
task which has not previously confronted the Communists of the 




world: relying upon the general theory and practice of communism, 
you must adapt yourselves to specific conditions such as do not exist 
in the European countries; you must be able to apply that theory 
and practice to conditions in which the bulk of the population is peas¬ 
ants .” 53 Fifty years later, L. I. Brezhnev, head of the CPSU delega¬ 
tion at the International Meeting of Communist and Workers’ Par¬ 
ties once again stressed: “The central question of the revolutionary 
process in Asia and Africa today is that of the attitude of the peasant¬ 
ry, which make up a majority of the population... Tremendous atten¬ 
tion to the proletariat’s peasant ally, and additional elaboration of 
some aspects of strategy and tactics in application to the specific 
conditions in the former colonial countries is demanded of the com¬ 
munist movement .” 54 

Marxists have always believed and still believe in the ability of the 
peasantry of Asia and Africa to play an important historical role both 
in their own countries and in the world historical process. 
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O. V. MARTYSHIN 


NATIONALISM IN THE EAST 


1. The Origins of Eastern Nationalism 

During the imperialist epoch, nationalism (in various and at times, 
embryonic forms) was the first indication of the colonial peoples’ 
emerging social consciousness. The political consciousness of those 
nations that rose up to fight imperialism except those whose national 
liberation movements were headed by Marxist-Leninist parties or 
groups (this took place in but a few instances) was nourished by 
nationalism. However, after political independence was won, national¬ 
ism’s historic mission was not yet over. In the majority of Afro-Asian 
states nationalism is still the dominating force in politics, ideology, 
the consciousness and psychology of the masses. 

Nationalism is deep-rooted in the minds of the people of the 
newly-free states; any critical situation reveals its vitality even in coun¬ 
tries where nationalism may seem to have been overcome and re¬ 
placed by higher forms of social consciousness. To the peoples of the 
East, who were oppressed by imperialism for so long, nationalism is 
an objective phenomenon and a logical stage of development. It is 
an inevitable stage, longer or shorter and more or less clearly ex¬ 
pressed in each given case. 

Nationalism is historically justified in the former colonial and de¬ 
pendent countries mainly by the anti-imperialist, anti-feudal, anti-mo¬ 
nopoly and general democratic changes which meet the interests of 
all the national forces, except for a small stratum that has allied with 
the forces of reaction and imperialism. National tasks are much broad¬ 
er than the attainment of political independence. They include the 
establishment of genuine sovereignty, emancipation from neocolo¬ 
nial exploitation, and- overcoming economic, technical, social and 
cultural backwardness. In the process of solving these tasks various 
classes and representatives of different political trends have an oppor¬ 
tunity to cooperate on a wide scale. When the class consciousness of 
the working people is inadequately developed, the national aims 
predetermine such an approach to anti-imperialist unity, when nation¬ 
al factors overshadow class factors. Under these conditions bourgeois- 
reformist leaders appeal to national interests to discredit and bring to 
nought the class policy of the working people. 

Decades of colonial oppression and the racial and national discrimi- 
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nation practised by the capitalist world to this day, plus the low edu¬ 
cational and political level of the population, the preservation of a tra¬ 
ditional economic structure, way of life and ideas, and the weakness, 
or in a number of countries, a complete lack, of a clearly defined class 
organisation of the working people, all serve as a source of nationalis¬ 
tic views and sentiments which are stirred and put to use both by the 
national-bourgeois and the feudal and compradore circles in pursuit 
of their own interests. 

In discussing the role of nationalism in the Afro-Asian countries 
one must take into account the level of their historical development, 
for in many of them the proclamation of political sovereignty over¬ 
took the process of the formation of nations. These processes have 
not yet been completed. In many cases the population of the former 
colonial territories is not welded together by modern economic and 
social ties, and is ethnically, linguistically, religiously and culturally 
disunited. 

At the beginning of the anti-colonial movement tribal conscious¬ 
ness served as a first expression of anti-imperialist sentiments, as an 
initial form of nationalism. However, as the forces emerged on a wid¬ 
er ethnic basis within the territorial boundaries of a colony, the 
tribal consciousness, with its bent towards isolation, was becoming an 
obstacle to the formation of national consciousness, i.e., to the forma¬ 
tion of modern nations. As a result tribalism has become one of the 
most pressing socio-political problems in Africa. In Asia corresponding 
drives are represented by regionalism and separatism, which also ad¬ 
vocate seclusion and isolation on an ethnic or religious basis. Thus, 
narrow nationalistic or pseudo-nationalistic (evolving from the 
religious and not the ethnic community) trends appear. 

Nationalism’s role in the establishment of nations in the modern 
sense bears witness to a degree of its progressiveness. It plays a posi¬ 
tive role when it is replacing tribalism, ethnic and religious separatism. 
But it is a symbol of backwardness in regard to the class conscious¬ 
ness of the working people. 

There are instances when nations were formed and democratic, 
anti-feudal and anti-imperialist measures were carried out not on the 
basis of nationalism, but on the basis of combination of princip¬ 
les of patriotism and internationalism. The triumph of these princi¬ 
ples was predetermined by the influence of scientific socialism, the 
only viable alternative to nationalism. The fact that nationalism did 
not succeed in becoming a movement of the formerly backward peo¬ 
ples towards progress either in the USSR, or in the other countries of 
the socialist community was undoubtedly due to the leading role of 
the communist parties and to their ability to provide a Marxist-Le- 
ninist solution to the national question, and also to direct the forma¬ 
tion of nations along the route of socialist reconstruction. The above 
conditions are non-existent in the majority of African countries. No 
communist movement has yet appeared in many of these, though 
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Marxist-Leninist groups or parties do exist in others. In a number of 
cases the parties have a history of their own and had achieved con¬ 
siderable success, though they are not yet a leading social force. This 
is no accident. The influence of the ideas of scientific socialism de¬ 
pends upon both national and international conditions. 

In the majority of Afro-Asian countries the existence of national 
goals and the vigorously developing processes of national formation 
have made nationalism an important political and ideological force. 

Nationalism persists due to its constant modifications and adapta¬ 
tion to changing conditions. Today nationalism shows greater concern 
for social problems. It is almost impossible to find pure forms of 
nationalism wholly locked in national relations, no matter whether 
these are relations with the former metropolitan countries or other 
countries, relations with neighbouring states, or with nations and na¬ 
tionalities within the given country. Views on relations between peo¬ 
ples are also changing. There are movements which on the whole do not 
exceed the limits of nationalism and which try to avoid nationalis¬ 
tic isolation, narrowness, distrust and contempt for other nations. 
Attempts are made (both sincere and insincere) to rid nationalism 
of its national and social limitations and bring it closer to interna¬ 
tional solidarity and social justice. Some of these attempts are direct¬ 
ed towards concealing the essence of nationalism and prolonging its 
life, while others are directed towards providing real opportunities for 
progressive development. In both cases the nationalistic basis cannot 
serve as a guarantee of consistent progress nor does it exclude relapses 
from progress to reaction, given significant or even insignificant 
changes of ideological and political principles. 

The Essence of Contemporary Nationalism 

From the point of view of national self-assertion, nationalism in¬ 
cludes both extremist and moderate trends of every shade. The former 
tends to exaggerate national sentiments to the detriment of the 
interests and dignity of other nations. Such sentiments are expressed 
through chauvinism, aggressiveness, isolationism and conservatism. 
They are also based on the belief that national history and national 
tradition are mankind’s greatest accomplishments. The supporters of 
“enlightened nationalism” call this type of nationalism (its forms are 
diverse) ‘‘narrow nationalism” (J. Nehru ) 1 or “dangerously narrow 
nationalism” (A. Lutuli ). 2 

■However, ideas of national superiority over, intolerance of and 
hostility towards other nations are by no means typical of all types of 
nationalism. These ideas are expressed in either a camouflaged or in 
*n open form. A number of nationalist platforms proclaim equali¬ 
ty and friendship among nations and are devoid of chauvinistic ele¬ 
ments, though their nationalistic foundation does not provide a guar- 
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antce against an evolution towards chauvinism. A study of African 
nationalism reveals, on the one hand, the desire to turn the people 
of Zaire into the “greatest nation of Africa” 5 ; on the other hand, 
there is Nyerere’s appeal to overcome “exclusive national loyalties, 
concepts of national pride and superiority”, the receding heritage of 
narrow nationalism. 4 

Soviet publications on nationalism note that Nehru, Nasser, Sukar¬ 
no, Nyerere and several other Afro-Asian leaders rejected ideas of na¬ 
tional exclusiveness and superiority. 

Internationalist trends which resulted in contradictory attempts to 
combine the principles of nationalism and internationalism took shape 
in nationalism that appeared in the course of the anti-colonial move¬ 
ment of the 20th century. As the national liberation movement 
spread and acquired a deeper social content and as the solidarity of 
its contingents in various parts of the world and its links with the 
world’s workers’ and democratic movement grew stronger, accepting 
the ever-increasing aid and support of the socialist community (many 
nationalist leaders came to realise the necessity of these actions when 
they resisted imperialism), these trends born of the most progressive 
groups of the anti-imperialist movement, gained strength. In 1948 I 
J. Nehru stated: “We shall proceed on secular and national lines in I 
keeping with the powerful trends towards internationalism.” 5 J. Nye¬ 
rere said: “The challenge of the twentieth century is the conversion 
of nationalism into internationalism. Our success depends on whether 
we have the courage to place our trust in world institutions of which 
we are such a small part, and whether the leaders of national states 
will lead in the direction of unity on the basis of equality.”6 

The leaders and ideologists of the anti-imperialist struggle turn to 
the principles of internationalism because of their interest in the in¬ 
ternational conditions of their struggle for national independence and 
their desire to gain foreign support and to form alliances. 

While acting by the same motives of international solidarity, the 
anti-imperialist movements have different approaches to the problem 
of combining nationalism and internationalism. In some rare cases it 
is a question of transition from nationalism to internationalism, i.e., 
a radical change of position. The most advanced contingents of the 
national liberation movement, those that have chosen socialist orien¬ 
tation, have embarked on this road. Even within the framework of 
non-capitalist development (socialist orientation) such a view of this 
problem is by no means shared by all. Perhaps it is still only typical 
of the so-called “second echelon” of national democrats who chose the 
socialist orientation in the mid-1970s and who have displayed the 
great resolution in accepting Marxism-Leninism (the former Portuguese 
colonies in Africa and Ethiopia, among others). However, in relation 
to these countries in which the ruling parties have proclaimed the 
replacement of nationalism by internationalism as one of their chief 
goals, one can only speak of the first steps taken in this direction. 








In other cases, still more numerous and typical, the problem to 
be dealt with is not the replacement of nationalism by international¬ 
ism, but the achievement of a contradictory combination of the for¬ 
mer and the latter. This road is fraught with the danger of national¬ 
ism absorbing the elements of internationalism. The trend towards 
internationalism is a reflection of the democratic content of the op¬ 
pressed peoples’ nationalism in the current epoch. But the nationalistic 
platform is a shaky ground for internationalism, which can only exist 
if national and international interests coincide. As soon as they no 
longer do, nationalist narrowness comes to the fore. Only the most 
progressive representatives of the anti-imperialist struggle, who possess 
a broad outlook and an ability for self-criticism, realise' in fact the 
discrepancy of the attempts to combine nationalism and interna¬ 
tionalism. Jawaharlai Nehru, a pioneer in this field whose affinity for 
internationalism was especially strong and sincere, had a rather iron¬ 
ical attitude towards them. On February 27, 1945 he wrote to his 
sister; “We are all, or nearly all, internationalists today, but for each 
one of us internationalism has its own particular significance. It is 
really nationalism in a new garb.” 7 

The above description of different nationalist platforms reflects 
the difficulty of classifying the features of contemporary nationalism 
in the East in regard to the purely national relations, except the most 
general ideas of national independence which provide almost no 
explanation of their essence. These features must be sought not in the 
national, but in social, class relations. Today the essence of nation¬ 
alism is to be found primarily in the opposition of national unity 
to class division and of national consciousness to class consciousness, 
rather than in the opposition of one national or ethnic community to 
another. Relations between nations often serve as a means of solving 
this basic task and, in any case, are always exploited by the ideo¬ 
logists of nationalism towards this end, even in the course of the anti¬ 
imperialist struggle, which reflects the true national interests. 

The essence of modern nationalism lies in the understanding of 
intra-national relations, and not of relations between nations. Despite 
the variety of socio-political and ideological orientations in this sphere, 
a basic similarity of features is taking shape. The idea of national 
exclusiveness, which not always results in chauvinism and aggressive¬ 
ness, is seen in a unique national history, which is not subject to the 
universal laws of historical development. Where attempts are made to 
accomplish national tasks on the basis of national unity, which is 
interpreted as a negation of class antagonisms, we are dealing with 
nationalism. This foundation, however, gives rise to different trends 
W nationalism, depending on the class interests it expresses. These 
differences affect its ideological formation, its understanding of the 
nation as a socio-political community and its realisation of the tasks 
facing the nation, as well as recognition of its friends or enemies, 
and of the anti-national forces within the nation. 
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In the course of the anti-imperialist struggle, bourgeois national¬ 
ism, playing on the desire of most segments of the population to gain 
national sovereignty, advances the ideas of the society’s integrity and 
patriarchal solidarity. After independence has been attained bourgeois 
nationalism continues to exploit and modify these ideas in conformi¬ 
ty with its narrow class interests. Nonetheless, the use of a national 
upheaval by the privileged classes in their own interests evokes the 
protest on the part of the democratic wing of the liberation move¬ 
ment. “Nationalism,” asserted Jawaharlal Nehru, “often covers a mul- ■ 
titude of conflicts and even, I am sorry to say, self-seeking groups and 
individuals.” 8 The exploiter classes try to attach a purely national, 
instead of a socio-political content to the anti-imperialist front, while 
it is actually an alliance of different class forces within a single na¬ 
tional framework. The unity of forces participating in the anti-im¬ 
perialist struggle directed against the external forces is transferred to 
internal problems. This is a case when class consciousness is replaced 
by national consciousness. 

Trends directed at freeing nationalism of its involvement in the 
purely national, which is, in fact, a way of camouflaging the interests 
of the exploiter classes and strata, appear within the framework of na¬ 
tionalism. In the late 1920s and early 1930s, Jawaharlal Nehru, then 
the leader of the left wing of the Indian National Congress, stated that 
nationalism was to be freed from bourgeois limitations and “given 
a broader basis...; that it might derive its strength from and work spe¬ 
cially for the masses...” 9 He asserted; “...We must fight British 
domination in India, not only on nationalistic grounds, but also on 
social and international grounds.” 10 

As the democratic elements gained strength in the 1960s the class 
approach to the problem of anti-imperialist unity made way even in 
the nationalist trends in the Afro-Asian countries. At the time it was 
most clearly expressed in the ideological and political platform of the 
national democrats who attempted to combine the principles of class 
struggle and national unity not yet on a dialectical basis. The national 
democrats of the early 1960s narrowed down the sphere of national 
unity, giving it a class characteristic and excluding reactionary 
national elements. They stood not for a union of the entire nation, 
but of the “working forces of the nation” (including representatives 
of national capital), which they opposed to “exploiter capital”. This 
policy was expressed, for example, in the political platform of the 
Arab Socialist Union under Nasser, in the position of Kwame Nkru- 
mah, who opposed “positive action” to “negative action” and in sim¬ 
ilar positions in which progressive national forces were opposed to 
reactionary national forces. However, the bloc of progressive national 
forces was viewed exclusively as a sphere of cooperation, solidarity 
and amicable settlement of all differences. Class antagonisms in this 
sphere were inadmissible. At the same time, it was assumed, and Nkru- 
mah shared this view, that a realignment of class forces would take 







place and as the historical task facing the nation changed, certain 
strata would abandon the progressive bloc for the reactionary bloc. 

It is evident that the class analysis provided by the platforms 
0 f the first national democrats was incomplete, and that their 
attempts to combine various academic views on the social structure 
^rith nationalism were inconsistent. Nevertheless, this was a progres¬ 
sive form of nationalist development. It made it possible for national¬ 
ism to converge with scientific socialism. The desire of the national 
democrats of the 1960s to imbue nationalism with a progressive class 
content, to draw it closer to the interests of the working masses, 
and to limit its bourgeois nature was of paramount importance. 
Since then, their followers have continued in the same direction, up¬ 
holding the need for a union of all the nation’s progressive forces in 
the struggle for true independence, but with a clearer understanding 
of the class nature of this union. 

Amilcar Cabral, one of the most eminent representatives of African 
national democracy in the 1960s and 1970s, was against an ethnic 
approach to national unity. He used the concept “people” exten¬ 
sively, attaching a clear socio-political connotation to it and distin¬ 
guishing this concept from the concept “population”. He wrote: 
“All those of the population of our land who at this moment want the 
Portuguese colonialists to leave our land, so that we should gain our 
freedom and independence, are our people. 

“But in a while, when we have gained our independence, anyone 
who then wants our land to be independent ... but wants to go on ex¬ 
ploiting women in our land, though he is of the people today, he will 
not be so tomorrow ... he will not be part of the people. 

‘“We have to understand clearly, therefore, that in each phase 
of a nation’s history, of a land, of a population, of a society, the peo¬ 
ple are defined in terms of the main stream of the history of that so¬ 
ciety, in terms of the highest interests of the majority of that so¬ 
ciety.”! 1 

Cabral’s concept of a “people” is, in essence, close to Nasser’s 
concept of the “working forces of nation” or to Nkrumah’s concept 
of “positive action”, though Cabral who was greatly influenced by the 
ideas of scientific socialism and who presented a clear-cut economic 
and political analysis of his country’s class structure, provided it with 
a more clearly-expressed class content as an indication of mature stage 
that has been reached in the national liberation movement. 

“National Socialism” as a Modification 
of Nationalism 

The support by many national leaders of socialist slogans and the 
^Pearance of so-called “national socialism” were indicative of the 
dee pening social content of nationalism. In viewing national socialism 
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in retrospect, one can even find a number of its ideas in the writing! 
of Afro-Asian ideologists at the turn of the century. The vague ideas 
of a subjective-socialist and purely reformist nature failed to become 
the banner of the national movement, which, as a rule, avoided so¬ 
cial problems and whose indistinctly expressed social oudook was of 
a definitely bourgeois nature. The nationalist leaders were wary of 
socialist ideas. After the emergence of the world’s first socialist state 
they often regarded these ideas as “communist penetration”, thus 
merging with the supporters of the colonial regime. 

The advocates of colonialism viewed the nationalist movement as 
a movement opposed to socialism. When the world situation changed 
radically in favour of the national liberation forces after World War II 
the leading imperialist powers had to recognise the political indepen¬ 
dence of the former colonies. However, they hoped that the newly- 
free states would embark upon a capitalist road of development 
becoming a reserve of world capitalism, and cultivate a negative dis¬ 
trustful attitude towards socialism, an attitude that was typical of 
some earlier nationalist leaders of the oppressed nations. 

Nevertheless, this hope was never realised. The former colonies, 
now free and seemingly having overcome the direct reason for their 
conflict with the imperialist states, have not become instrumental in 
stabilising capitalism. The former colonial world is still a source capa¬ 
ble of causing upheavals in the capitalist system. It .refuses to follow in 
its wake, and demands equality and justice, while its most far-sight¬ 
ed and revolutionary-minded representatives challenge capitalism not 
only as a system of unequal international commodity exchange, but 
as a social system as well. 

A turn towards socialism within the national liberation movements 
of the East took place in the late 1950s and early 1960s. On the ini¬ 
tiative of Jawaharlal Nehru, the Indian National Congress was the first 
to proclaim its intention to build a society of a socialist pattern at 
its Avadi session in 1955. Many Afro-Asian states, whose ruling par¬ 
ties declared their adherence to socialism, followed India’s example. 
Socialist goals being adopted on a state and party level were a charac¬ 
teristic feature of this phenomenon. The “national socialism” was 
widespread in the 1960s, becoming one of the leading ideological and 
political trends, and one of the major forms of contemporary nation¬ 
alism in the developing countries. 

Attempts have been made to split the ideological platforms of the 
Afro-Asian political parties and movements, singling out as compo¬ 
nents nationalism, non-Marxist socialism, religion, traditionalism, etc. 
We believe that non-Marxist socialism, nationalism, religion and tra¬ 
ditionalism can justly be considered the sources of current non-Marx¬ 
ist socio-political thought in the East. However, if one regards them 
as its component parts, the result will be an unfounded opposition of 
one to another (of nationalism to non-Marxist socialism, for example), 
a narrow understanding of present-day nationalism as a reflection of 






0 urely national relations, and the underestimation ot nationalism’s 
social content. Non-Marxist socialism which proclaims national uni¬ 
ty the exclusiveness of national history, a lack of class antagonisms 
an d amicable settlement of social conflicts within the framework of 
the nation, and which resorts to religious and traditional values to 
support these ideas, is simply bourgeois or petty-bourgeois national¬ 
ism which has acquired new forms under new specific conditions. 
On the contrary, a nationalist movement or party which proclaims 
socialist slogans is the one that adheres to “national socialism”. The 
initial elements no longer exist independently, they have interacted 
and thus a new essence has appeared. Socialism viewed not in a 
scientific sense, but as a broad and vague concept, as a synonym of 
the general acknowledgement of social justice and public property, and 
nationalism are not mutually exclusive. Complex symbioses take place 
within the national movements and parties, guided by bourgeois 
and petty-bourgeois elements during the epoch of the general crisis 
of capitalism and socialist revolutions. The attitude towards them is 
diverse. To a certain degree, they have resulted from the democrati- 
sation of national forces and from the growing influence of socialist 
ideas and practice; they also create the necessary prerequisites for the 
propaganda of socialism and for a scientific understanding of it. 
At the same time, purely reformist types of “national socialism” 
mask the egoism of the exploiter classes and groups; they hinder the 
formation of the working people’s political consciousness and stake 
a claim on the preservation of the political domination of the bour¬ 
geois-nationalist elements. 

According to the general rule, the support of socialist ideals by 
non-Marxist parties and movements that led the struggle for national 
independence was a modification of nationalism, and not its defeat. 
In most instances socialism did not replace nationalism; it was im¬ 
planted in nationalist soil. Nevertheless, the mere fact that the prin¬ 
ciples of socialism were introduced in the nationalist ideology, de¬ 
spite the interpretation of these principles as reformist and harm¬ 
less for the privileged classes, was of positive significance. The 
emergence of symbiotic forms of “national socialism” is a natural 
process. However, it does not preclude a struggle between its conflict¬ 
ing component tenets. A prolonged state of equilibrium between 
them is impossible. “National socialism” either becomes progres¬ 
sively more revolutionary, outliving its nationalistic illusions and pre¬ 
judices and is drawing closer to Marxism-Leninism, or else it vulga¬ 
rises or emasculates its socialist slogans. In the latter instance socialist 
slogans deceive the masses. But the struggle for social justice conti¬ 
nues. It moves onto a new ground beyond nationalism. The wide¬ 
spread nature of “national socialism” and the appearance and evolu¬ 
tion of its various trends prove that the correlation of socialist and na¬ 
tionalistic trends has become a strategic problem for the countries of 
the East. 
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The correlation of nationalism and socialism is guided by the same 
laws as the emergence of internationalist trends in the nationalist 
movements of the East. In certain cases socialist tendencies gradually 
replace the nationalist ones. The initial stages of this process may be 
of a spontaneous nature: during this period representatives of the na¬ 
tional liberation movement are led to an acceptance of socialist ideas 
by the logic of the anti-imperialist struggle, by the internal political 
struggle, as well as the overall international situation. Moreover, they 
may sincerely hope to embrace the principles of socialism and na¬ 
tionalism. However, as the socialist tendencies gather momentum, the 
process of accepting socialism calls for a more conscious attitude to¬ 
wards it and for an understanding of the necessity of its replacing 
nationalism. 

Such is the path travelled by the national democrats of Asia and 
Africa who advocate the non-capitalist development of their coun¬ 
tries. Those among them who have been influenced the most by Marx¬ 
ism-Leninism regard the replacement of nationalism by socialism as 
a transition to a higher stage of socio-political development. Social¬ 
ism means overcoming the class limitations of all types of nation¬ 
alism. In the 1970s and 1980s, the chief goal of some national demo¬ 
crats is to turn the national liberation, democratic and anti-feudal 
movement into a socialist revolution. They postulate the need “to 
go beyond a narrow nationalism and to place the struggle in a revolu¬ 
tionary context of national independence and economic and social 
emancipation.” 12 In this case socialism is ultimately interpreted as 
a means of countering and ousting nationalism. 

In other instances socialism is viewed not as a replacement, but as 
an improvement of nationalism. It is impossible to advance towards 
socialism on this basis for it is impossible to overcome nationalist lim¬ 
itation in this way. Such are the national-bourgeois and reformist 
trends in “national socialism”. 

Making no headway is ruinous for “national socialism”, since its 
historical content continues to change within the framework of 
immutable conceptionalism. It quickly loses its progressive potential 
as a transitional ideology, one which at a certain stage promotes the 
popularisation of the general principles of socialism and proceeds to 
merge with national-bourgeois trends that advance no socialist slogans. 

This can be proven by the ease with which the national-bourgcoH 
parties pick up socialist slogans with the aim of slightly refurbishing 
their facade, yet without introducing any basic changes in their class 
essence or political course; they later renounce them altogether, or 
abandon them, as was the case in Zaire in the mid-1970s. The desire 
of African political parties, which pursue a course of rapprochement 
with the Socialist International, to join those nationalist parties which 
are far from being socialist parties, is indicative of the lack of any 
principled differences between the “socialist” and non-socialist trends 
of contemporary national-bourgeois reformism in the former colonial 





an d dependent countries. President H. Bourguiba of Tunisia spoke of 
jhis desire in July 1975 at the Tunisian Conference of African Parties 
Oriented Towards Democratic Socialism. 13 

“National socialism” is on the wane. It was not only unable to 
achieve social justice, but, moreover, to chart the ways and means by 
which it could be achieved. Its ideology is no more than a combina¬ 
tion of reformist conceptions of modem capitalism, traditionalist 
views on national solidarity, and assertions that the Afro-Asian peo¬ 
ples are not subject to the laws of the class struggle which is supposed¬ 
ly applicable only to the West. Henceforth, one can only speak of the 
progressive nature of this type of “national socialism” within the 
narrow confines of progress offered by the capitalist path of devel¬ 
opment (as compared with feudal reaction or the right-wing, conserv¬ 
ative circles of national capital who are inclined towards concilia¬ 
tion with imperialism, and who regard the strengthening of the pub¬ 
lic sector as a direct threat to private enterprise). In many countries 
the ideological and social bankruptcy of “national-bourgeois so¬ 
cialism” has resulted in serious political crises. 


National-Reformism and 
Social-Democracy 

Beginning in the mid-1970s some African national-reformist parties 
turned to social-democracy with the intention of organising a confed¬ 
eration of African socialist parties oriented towards the Socialist 
International. This tendency has brought about certain formal changes 
in the parties’ ideological and political platforms; they have also ac¬ 
quired such external feature of Western bourgeois democracy as a 
multiparty system, which was rejected in the 1960s by the majority of 
African ideologists as running counter to the traditions and current 
situation in their respective countries. However, this superficial re¬ 
newal has failed to give a fresh impetus to the decrepit conceptions of 
“national socialism” and has demonstrated its complete breach with 
reality. 

A similar tendency has already proved its futility in the Eastern 
countries. In the early 1950s, similar tendencies appeared among the 
socialist parties in a number of Asian countries. They founded the 
Asian Socialist Conference which allied with the Socialist Interna¬ 
tional and supported it in its cold war against the international 
communist movement. However, this organisation failed to bring 
about any progress in the social-democratic parties of Asia. In the 
majority of these countries the fate of “democratic socialism” was 
far from being successful. The adoption of socialist slogans by na¬ 
tional-reformist parties caused confusion among the petty-bour¬ 
geois socialists and condemned the parties to a state of permanent 
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crisis. The example of India is most pertinent in this respect. The 
attempt to heighten the prestige of the Socialist Party through the 
establishment of international ties failed. The socialist slogans pro¬ 
claimed by the Indian National Congress in 1955 deprived the so¬ 
cialists of an independent political course. In searching for a way 
out, they wavered between national-reformism, Gandhism and 
Marxism and weathered several party splits. Western social-democ¬ 
racy lost its attraction for the socialists of India, who finally turned 
to their own national origins and traditions. Thus, the platform 
of Jay Prakash Narayan, one of the founders and leaders of the 
socialist movement of India, was under the ever-increasing in¬ 
fluence of Mahatma Gandhi's ideas during his later years. Narayan 
had criticised Gandhi from “nearly Marxist positions” in the 
1930s. 

Undoubtedly, the African national-reformists’ appeal to Euro¬ 
pean social-democracy will not help them overcome their own,crisis 
of consciousness, nor the masses’ loss of faith in the pseudo-socialist 
slogans. It will also be of no help in providing solutions to urgent 
socio-political problems or in democratising the emergent political 
systems in practice. But it will definitely promote their further rap¬ 
prochement with the leading capitalist countries, guaranteeing the latter 
a stronger foothold in Africa. Mutual interest and similar class posi¬ 
tions compel the reformist circles of Europe and Africa to overlook 
their ideological disagreements on the question of democracy which, 
as it seemed in the 1960s, prevented them from establishing close ties. 
The social-democrats sacrifice their doctrinaire purism, closing their 
eyes to the obvious discrepancy between their democratic principles 
and the African political regimes, while some African national-refor¬ 
mists (Egypt, Senegal) introduce “from the top” curtailed, program¬ 
med and at times grotesque forms of political pluralism with the 
sole aim of publicity. 

By drawing closer to the influential political circles of the West, 
the African socialist parties undermine the anti-imperialist front of 
the oppressed nations of the East. By initiating an all-Africa political 
organisation oriented towards “democratic socialism”, the national- 
reformists question the future of African unity. They set themselves 
against the revolutionary forces of Africa, thus running the risk of 
exhausting their anti-imperialist potential. 

Social-democracy cannot count on good perspectives in Asia and 
Africa. It has been overtaken by the world revolutionary process with 
the result of the national bourgeoisie picking up socialist slogans. Tru¬ 
ly revolutionary socialism (not social-democracy) is the only alterna¬ 
tive to national-reformism in Asia and Africa. The development of 
socialist tendencies inherent in “national socialism” and disrupted by 
the national-reformists is only possible on a revolutionary basis, both 
in the struggle against imperialism and in the struggle for internal 
change. 
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National Democracy and Scientific Socialism 

The national democracy of the Afro-Asian countries possesses a 
great potential in terms of socialist orientation. During the first stage 
of its existence (the 1960s) and, perhaps, in most cases to date, 
it could not be consistent. Nevertheless, despite its contradictory 
nature and the countless opportunities for class compromise provided 
by such conceptions as “positive action” (Kwame Nkrumah) or “the 
working forces of the nation” (the ARE Charter), national democra¬ 
cy was imbued with a revolutionary and anti-imperialist spirit. That is 
why the political circles which had retreated from revolutionary to 
national-reformist positions preferred not to support the reformist 
tendencies in the ideological and political platform of national de¬ 
mocracy, but to reject it altogether (as was the case in the Arab Re¬ 
public of Egypt after the death of President Nasser) and to shift from 
revolutionary “national socialism” to “democratic socialism”. 

At its first stage national democracy fully preserved the specific 
feature of “national socialism”: the idea that Afro-Asian historical 
development is of an exclusive nature and not subject to the general 
laws of history revealed by Marxism. An unjust and suspicious 
attitude towards Marxist groups was preserved and sometimes cultivat¬ 
ed among a part of the national democrats. At times this triggered 
outbursts of militant anti-communism. At the same time, the na¬ 
tional democrats enriched the content of national socialism with ideas 
that afforded new opportunities for progressive development and made 
socialist orientation a reality. These were uncompromising, militant 
anti-imperialism; alliance with the socialist countries for ensuring 
its sovereignty; the acknowledgement of the existence of a class 
struggle in the Afro-Asian countries, as well as of social forces of in¬ 
ternal reaction which must be crushed and the assumption of the 
inevitable regrouping of progressive forces as the social reforms be¬ 
came widespread. These three factors shaped national democracy as 
a specific trend of the national liberation movement, which accepted 
the limited nature of traditional socialism of a national type and ad¬ 
vanced towards scientific socialism. 

These factors ensured the overall successful revolutionary develop¬ 
ment of national democracy in the 1970s (despite the well-known de¬ 
feats and retreats in a number of countries), the substantial growth of 
its ranks and, in some cases, transition to a new stage of development. 

Since the late 1970s one can distinguish two groups within the 
framework of national democracy and, accordingly, two types of so¬ 
cialist orientation. The first group is made up of veterans of the move¬ 
ment who embarked on a non-capitalist way of development in 
the 1960s. They are gradually extending the revolutionary content of 
their political platform, increasing the opposition of its socialist orien¬ 
tation to national-bourgeois elements, and even admitting the danger 
°f the growth of kulak elements among the peasantry (Nyerere). 
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This group remains faithful to the traditions of early national democ¬ 
racy (by proclaiming the exclusive nature of national development) 
and, speaking of its adherence to scientific socialism, consciously 
keeps a distance from Marxism-Leninism, emphasising different 
approaches to national origins, religion, etc. In Algeria and Tanzania, 
among others, this type of national democracy is developing success¬ 
fully. 

The second group, which set out along the non-capitalist way of 
development in the mid-1970s, is characterised by a greater degree of 
radicalism and courage in embracing the ideological tenets of scientif-1 
ic socialism. The national-democratic group does not deny the nation¬ 
al-democratic nature of the current stage of the revolutionary 
process, nor the vital necessity for uniting all the anti-imperialist forces, 
including the patriotic representatives of national capital. On the 
other hand it supports the alliance of the working class and the peas¬ 
antry as a leading social force; at times it stresses the hegemony of 
the working class. It regards its movement as the vanguard party 
of the peasants and workers, or as a party of the working class, and 
proclaims Marxism-Leninism as its ideological basis. Included in this 
group, among others, are the ruling parties of the People’s Democrat¬ 
ic Republic of Yemen, the People’s Republic of Mozambique and 
Ethiopia. 14 

The appearance of this second group within national democracy 
is a clear indication of the radical development of the revolutionary 
processes in the Afro-Asian countries; of the steady growth of attrac¬ 
tion to Marxism-Leninism; and of the appearance of new opportuni¬ 
ties for cooperation between the anti-imperialist movement and the 
socialist countries. At the same time, one should not jump to the con¬ 
clusion that the new tendency (due to its more radical nature and 
theoretical affinity to Marxism-Leninism) is the best and most certain 
way of non-capitalist development, and that the traditional forms of 
national democracy are now outdated and have been replaced by the 
rapid advance of the liberation movement. The revolutionary process 
is not uniform. The historical significance of ideological platforms is 
determined not by its logical coherence, but by its conformity with 
the existing conditions in each given country. There may be instances 
when a formally consistent socialist programme fails because of its 
inability to meet the needs of the current situation. In other instances, 
contradictory, heterogeneous and vulnerable, from the point of 
view of logic, political platforms appear to be effective and able to 
provide a forward thrust for the revolutionary process and even to 
secure a future transition to scientific socialism. 

Although declarations of fidelity to the principles of Marxism-Le¬ 
ninism are in accord with the fundamental requirements of the 
revolutionary process, the appraisal of such declarations depends upon 
the degree to which they are supported by practical activities, upon 
the stability of its social, ideological and organisational basis and upon 
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the extent to which it is justified by the political situation. 

Today the popularity of Marxism-Leninism grows rapidly. This 
process is not free of losses, such as the appearance of “semi-Marx¬ 
isms”, or pseudo-Marxisms. Bearing in mind Lenin’s remark that 
“Russia achieved Marxism ... through the agony she experienced in the 
course of half a century of unparalleled torment and sacrifice...”,! 5 
one might say that today we often meet with instances when 
Marxism has not been achieved through the agony of torment and 
sacrifice, with the national liberation movement being a rich source of 
its numerous forms. This is not a new phenomenon: it existed in the 
prewar liberation movement. Let us examine the historical experience 
of India, which abounds in various types of petty-bourgeois revolu¬ 
tionism. In the 1920s, M. N. Roy proposed, under the cover of Marx¬ 
ism, an unrealistic pseudo-revolutionary platform, which called for 
the immediate accomplishment of a socialist revolution under the 
guidance of the working class and communists. In the early 1930s 
Jawaharlal Nehru, then the leader of the left wing of the Indian 
National Congress, considered himself to be an adherent of scientific 
socialism. The Socialist Party, which was founded within the INC in 
1934, proclaimed itself to be a Marxist (but not a Marxist-Leninist) 
party. All these instances were examples of a superficial, purely logical 
acceptance of Marxism, and not of one forged in the process of revolu¬ 
tionary struggle. Petty-bourgeois intellectuals accepted this type of 
Marxism readily, and rejected it just as readily. After several zigzags 
in tactics, M. N, Roy gave up his Marxist convictions, and took up 
instead a bourgeois-educational, banal and politically futile concep¬ 
tion of “new humanism”. Jawaharlal Nehru also shifted to a national- 
reformist position. Former Congress socialists could be found in most 
of independent India’s political trends: among Nehru’s supporters 
(A. Mehta), as well as among his critics from the extreme right-wing 
opposition (M. R. Masani, one of the founders of the Swatantra par¬ 
ty), and among the Gandhists (Jay Prakash Narayan). Such were the 
results of a strong but unstable interest in Marxism typical of certain 
representatives of petty-bourgeois revolutionism. 

M. N. Roy, who stood for the dissolution of the Communist Par¬ 
ty of India, which was at the time gaining influence amid difficult 
conditions of repression and underground struggle, urged the Marx¬ 
ists to conceal their communist convictions and pass themselves as 
“20th-century Jacobins” in order to establish closer links with the 
Masses. But the opposite occurred in the 1970s when petty-bourgeois 
radicals paraded at times as Marxists-Leninists. 

There are, undoubtedly, political forces in the Afro-Asian coun¬ 
tries which, through their prolonged and stubborn struggle against 
unperiahsm, have been prepared to accept Marxism-Leninism. But in 
these countries there have always been and will be instances when un¬ 
der the influence of transient circumstances and mass fads, unstable 
Petty-bourgeois elements, eager to declare their independence and 






opposition to the national-reformists’ policy of conciliation, turn to 
the slogans of scientific socialism and, later, after the next change ini 
the political situation, easily reject them. 

Today there are a number of factors which attract national-revo¬ 
lutionaries to the ideas of scientific socialism, although these factors 
are no guarantee that they will not later reject them. Scientific social¬ 
ism, both as a theoretical platform and as a political force put into 
practice in the socialist community, provides the most convincing crit¬ 
icism of imperialist exploitation and is its greatest foe. Scientific 
socialism has produced effective theoretical and practical forms of 
revolutionary organisation. The national forces, and even those that 
do not fully share the theoretical tenets of Marxism-Leninism, turn to 
its ideas and experience in this sphere. The current international rev-- 
olutionary process and the economic and technological aid and 
political support offered to developing nations by the socialist coun¬ 
tries are becoming a strong incentive for adopting scientific socialism. 
However, in some cases a change in the international situation or mis¬ 
understanding by the national revolutionaries of the aims of the fra¬ 
ternal aid rendered by the socialist countries have interfered with the 
tendency towards accepting Marxism-Leninism. 

Today, the conditions for the dissemination of the ideas of scien¬ 
tific socialism in the former colonies have changed radically as com¬ 
pared with the period prior to World War II. Bourgeois political litera¬ 
ture no longer enjoys a monopoly in some of these countries. In this 
context real socialism serves as a means of demonstrating its accomp¬ 
lishments. The crisis of world capitalism, the aggravation of class contra¬ 
dictions in post-colonial society, the rapid growth of class egoism and 
a gct-rich-quick philosophy, as well as a policy of conciliation pursued 
by national bourgeois elements prompt these countries to seek revo¬ 
lutionary solutions and make scientific socialism more attractive. 
This is why Marxism-Leninism is regarded with growing interest in 
Asia and Africa. 

It is not difficult to master the theoretical principles of scientific 
socialism. The chief difficulty lies in the ability to apply Marxist 
principles to concrete situations in the social sphere and in the ability 
to turn individual convictions into a political force capable of gripping 
the masses and inspiring them to revolutionary action. In this respect 
the difficulty of disseminating scientific socialism in Asia and Africa 
is enormous due to the inadequate and contradictory nature of its so¬ 
cial base. A politically conscious working class is just emerging in the 
majority of Afro-Asian countries. In many cases it is not yet able of 
either becoming a reliable support for a Marxist movement or of head¬ 
ing and preventing it from wavering by its organisational strength 
and convictions. Under these conditions any popular movement willy* 
nilly seeks the support of the rural or urban petty-bourgeois strata, 
and is more often guided by petty-bourgeois intellectuals. 

Soviet publications devoted to this problem at times underesti- 












mate the preponderance of petty-bourgeois circles and sentiments in 
these regions of the world with inadequate capitalist development, 
and especially in the rural areas. These publications argue that the pet¬ 
ty bourgeoisie is a component of a bourgeois society, and that in a 
transitional society it is groundless to regard the representatives of tra¬ 
ditional socio-economic structures as petty-bourgeois. However, com¬ 
modity production and capitalist tendencies penetrate all spheres of 
the traditional structures, undermining their very foundations. It is 
also obvious that capitalist relations will develop with increasing in¬ 
tensity if they are not ended by a socialist orientation, and that the 
traditional structures are a vast source of petty-bourgeois elements 
which appear and will continue to do so spontaneously, until the cap¬ 
italist market can no longer influence the situation in the given 
country. Thus, the Afro-Asian society is dominated by petty-bour¬ 
geois elements who affect the socio-political life in these countries 
and shape political and ideological trends or movements. 

The ideas of scientific socialism must be disseminated among the 
peasants and the petty-bourgeois masses. These must, in turn, produce 
parties, groups and leaders who will assume the role of the vanguard, 
as the industrial working class does in developed capitalist society. 
The current world situation has made this feasible. The radicalisation 
of the petty-bourgeois strata and their readiness to follow a non-capi¬ 
talist course are one of the features of the present-day development 
in Afro-Asian countries. This factor opens up vast revolutionary 
opportunities for the oppressed peoples. 

However, it would be naive to see in these new opportunities on¬ 
ly advantages or to speak with ease as did in 1967 Regis Dcbray, the 
ideologist of the “new Left”, about the law of “equivalent replace¬ 
ment.” According to this law, the proletariat of the colonised coun¬ 
tries, still small in number or influenced by the labour aristocracy, as 
well as the isolated oppressed peasantry, would recognise the petty 
bourgeoisie as its political leader, whereas it would “commit suicide 
as a class” and would be “revived among the revolutionary work¬ 
ers”.^ 

Naturally, any “equivalent replacement” is out of th^ question, 
and the revolutionary process under the guidance of progressive petty- 
bourgeois intellectuals is fraught with additional difficulties and 
serious deviations from socialist orientation. This was understood 
full well by the most farsighted members of the national liberation 
movement, oriented towards socialism and bent on stressing their 
affiliation with the revolutionary petty-bourgeois intelligentsia. 

“If we bear in mind the contradictory characteristics and the com¬ 
plexity of the tendencies naturally inherent in the economic situation 
of this social stratum or class [petty bourgeoisie— O. M. ] ,” said 
Amilcar Cabral, “we will see that this specific inevitability (the 
leadership of petty-bourgeois groups— O. M.]in our situation constitu¬ 
tes one of the weaknesses of the national liberation movement.” 
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Cabral foresaw two possible types of action by the petty bour¬ 
geoisie in the liberation struggle: either to yield to their natural desire 
to become more bourgeois or to strengthen their revolutionary 
consciousness; to reject the temptations of embourgeoisement and the 
concerns which are natural for their class frame of mind to identify 
themselves with the working classes and not to oppose the regular 
revolutionary process. 17 

This is the main reason behind the wavering of the petty-bour¬ 
geois leadership, something that could not be prevented by proclaim¬ 
ing their adherence to scientific socialism. Above all this wavering 
could be either to the right (towards national-reformism) or to the left 
(towards pseudo-revolutionary adventurism). In the latter case the slo¬ 
gans of scientific socialism are usually upheld with the greatest of zeal. 
A powerful upsurge of petty-bourgeois leftist radicalism gripped Asia, 
Africa and Latin America in the 1960s, with Frantz Fanon, Regis 
Debray and Kwame Nkrumah (during the last period of his life) be¬ 
coming its leading ideologists. History was ruthless towards this move¬ 
ment: it ended in a deep international crisis in the 1970s. The hero¬ 
ism of Che Guevara and his followers failed to save them from de¬ 
feat or to conceal the errors and futility of the focism theory 1 *. 
Its most ardent supporters hoped it would prevail in Latin America, 
Asia and Africa, oppressed by international imperialism. Regis 
Debray, the foremost advocate of focism admitted this in the mid- 
1970s. Nkrumah’s latest works written in exile, and his pseudo-rev¬ 
olutionary appeals for an immediate socialist revolution, found no 
response among the Africans and did not affect the political life of 
Africa. Except for Stokeley Carmichael, a former leader of the Black 
Panthers, 19 who now resides in Guinea, where he hopes to organise 
an all-Africa revolutionary socialist party on the basis of “neo-Nkru- 
mahism”, hardly anyone remembers these works. 

All of the above movements neglected the national and historical 
features of the revolutionary movements in each given country, con¬ 
fused revolutionary stages (except for F. Fanon); applied the align¬ 
ment of class forces typical of a socialist revolution to the stage of 
national liberation and general democratic change; and attached 
paramount importance to armed struggle. 

There were also other instances of the failure of leftist adventur¬ 
ism, such as the abortive coup d’etat attempted in Angola in 1977 
by the Alves and Van-Dunem group whose leaders blamed the MPLA 
for being petty-bourgeois; and the disclosure of a Trotskyite group 
within the PA1GC in the Republic of Cape Verde in April 1979. 
This group preached extremism and adventurism, and defined the 
PAIGC’s ideology (based on Amilcar Cabral’s tactics) as being petty- 
bourgeois and outdated. 

Such are the manifestations of petty-bourgeois revolutionism in 
the Afro-Asian countries. Leftist radicalism leads to a dead-end, and it 
is powerless to block the rapprochement between the truly revolution- 






ar y forces and scientific socialism. 

The adoption of the principles of scientific socialism is both an 
epistemological and strategic problem. In 1965, The Spark , a Gha- 
n ian newspaper, called the identification of Nkrumahism with 
jVlarxism an “attack from the right” 20 and noted that such an under- 
s tanding of Nkrumahism would scare away those who, having been 
influenced by imperialist propaganda, believed that communism is 
robbery, immorality, etc. At the time Nkrumah had fewer tactical 
and political differences with Marxism than he had in the late 1960s, 
when he proclaimed himself to be an adherent of scientific socialism. 
Amilcar Cabral, one of the most prominent thinkers of the African 
newly-free countries, provided a brilliant scientific analysis of his 
country’s social structure and political problems. Probably the reason 
why he did not call himself an advocate of scientific socialism was 
because he considered this to be politically inadvisable. As was 
mentioned above, it is not difficult to come out in support of scien¬ 
tific socialism. It is difficult to fill such a declaration with a true 
socio-political content. 

In accordance with the tactics of revolutionary struggle, a formal 
acceptance of Marxist-Leninist platform must be preceeded by a so¬ 
cial, organisational and ideological measures directed at forming a 
staunch revolutionary-democratic vanguard capable of transferring to 
positions of consistent socialism. 

The forms, methods and the time needed to create a vanguard 
committed to scientific socialism cannot be uniform. A prolonged 
transitional stage, in the course of which many ideological and poli¬ 
tical features inherent in Afro-Asian national democracy will be pre¬ 
served, naturally seems to be the best solution. The first phase would 
be followed by a gradual build-up of its revolutionary potential and a 
growth of the role of the working people. 

Success of non-capitalist development cannot be achieved by those 
who display greater radicalism, discarding the past experience of 
the national liberation struggle and proclaiming themselves to be com¬ 
munists. It can only be achieved by those who will gradually bring 
the vanguard political forces and the majority of the population to the 
acceptance of scientific socialism—with the aid of the democratic and 
revolutionary traditions of the anti-imperialist struggle, and democrat¬ 
ic elements in customs, way of life, religion, etc. This task warrants 
caution, tact and exceptional respect for national traditions. 

Lenin called upon communists of all countries, including the back¬ 
ward ones, “to seek out, investigate, predict and grasp that which is 
nationally specific and nationally distinctive, in the concrete manner 
in which each country should tackle a single international task...” 21 
This task can also be addressed to those national forces in develop- 
•ng countries which are oriented towards socialism. Theoretically, 
the national-revolutionaries accept this recommendation. Speaking 
J t the First Congress of the MPLA, A. Neto announced: “The general 
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principles of Marxism-Leninism must be applied in accordance with the 
concrete conditions of the class struggle in our country and region, and 
we must work out specific forms and methods of this struggle. Thb 
determines our creative approach to the ideas of Marxism-Leninism and 
to putting them into practice in Africa.”22 Only the future will reveal 
the results of this practical application of Marxist-Leninist principles in 
countries of socialist orientation. However, one thing is obvious today: 
the consistent transition of the national liberation vanguard to Marxist* 
Leninist positions will most probably be a gradual process. 

Marxist and Leftist Attitudes to the 
Nationalism of Oppressed Nations 

Invectives against nationalism in general, while lacking Marxist 
differentiation between the nationalism of an oppressor nation and 
that of an oppressed one, as well as a clear analysis of the historical 
conditions under which nationalist trends develop, can still be found 
in Soviet publications on history and philosophy. The need for a spe¬ 
cific approach to anti-imperialist nationalism and warnings against 
identifying it with reactionary nationalism 23 have not yet been fully 
taken into account. In many instances the historical inevitability of 
nationalism in many backward Eastern countries is underestimated. 
Some scholars propose excellent but unattainable schemes for nation¬ 
al reconstruction and for gaining greater independence with the aid 
of patriotism and internationalism. The idealist desire to sec patriot¬ 
ism, internationalism and even scientific socialism in place of demo¬ 
cratic anti-imperialist militant nationalism is but another example of 
the same approach. 

Negation of the positive aspects of every kind of nationalism and a 
nihilistic attitude towards the revolutionary possibilities of some 
types of nationalism have been characteristic of the leftist trends, not 
of Marxism-Leninism. Events of the recent past can easily prove this. 
Regis Debray persists in denying the positive potentialities of revolu¬ 
tionary nationalism even after the general revision in the mid-1970s 
of his conceptions, presented in Revolution in a Revolution ? He 
wrote: “Revolutionary nationalism carries an embryo of opportunism 
and its political sanction is called ‘class collaboration’.” in Debray’s 
opinion, revolutionary nationalism plays into the hands of the bour¬ 
geoisie, so that sooner or later the proletariat is to lose its class in¬ 
dependence by forming a united anti-imperialist front under the lea¬ 
dership of the “national” (Debray’s quotation marks) bourgeoisie. 
It rejects the class struggle or, at least, excludes it from national life, 
is unable to understand the connection between national oppres¬ 
sion and class exploitation and the necessity of simultaneously fight¬ 
ing both the former and the latter; it is unable to recognise the in¬ 
ternational proletariat as its ally and, therefore, “carries defeat and 
disappointed expectations, as a cloud carries rain”.24 
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Gerard Chaliand, a well-known expert on current anti-imperialist 
jnned resistance movements who at one time succumbed to leftist 
delusions, opposes the conception of the non-capitalist development 
0 f Afro-Asian countries which was proposed by the international 
communist movement in the 1960s. Chaliand contends that the con¬ 
cept “national democracy” was sustained by the belief that the anti¬ 
imperialist front could be preserved in the epoch of national libera¬ 
tion movements after national independence had been won, whereas 
in reality social relations do not remain static. That is why the rev¬ 
olutionary elements which hope that they can co-exist with the lo¬ 
cal bourgeoisie for a long period of time, who think it unnecessary to 
prepare for future clashes with it only because the head of the state 
tolerates the bourgeoisie or even encourages it, entrust their freedom 
and their lives to a single person. 25 

Both Debray and Chaliand made a number of correct, though not 
new, observations on the essence of nationalism. Indeed, any type of 
nationalism is frauvht with the danger of fortifvine the positions of 
national capital and of neglecting, or even betraying the class interests 
of the working masses. Nationalism can easily lose its revolutionary 
spirit and evolve into national-bourgeois reformism. It can even ac¬ 
quire the features of chauvinism. Such are the contradictions and dan¬ 
gers facing the national stage of the liberation movement headed by 
non-proletarian elements. If only these observations are to be regard¬ 
ed as absolute one might reach an arbitrary and inaccurate (as far 
as actual facts are concerned) interpretation of revolutionary nation¬ 
alism. We are dealing here with more than a flagrant distortion of the 
Marxist approach to national democracy, whose adherents by no 
means regard the composition of the national anti-imperialist front 
as being static both during the struggle for political independence and 
after its attainment. Not only Marxists, but also national democrats, 
and even those who were politically active in the 1960s (Nkrumah, 
Nasser, Boumediene) accepted the existence of class struggle and the 
necessity for changing the alignment of class forces, and gradually 
withdrawing the exploiter classes and groups from the anti-imperial¬ 
ist front as the revolutionary process gained momentum. The depen¬ 
dence of the progressive forces on the head of state, a situation 
which existed under the leadership of the national democrats, was 
indeed one of their weak points, as has been noted in Marxist publi¬ 
cations. 26 However, this does not mean that this dependence is an 
inherent feature, or that the revolutionary forces are unable to pre¬ 
pare for a struggle against the bourgeoisie within the framework of na¬ 
tional democracy. Debray and Chaliand were mistaken in believing 
that the bourgeois regeneration of revolutionary nationalism was 
the only possible choice, dismissing its evolution in the opposite 
direction, i.e., towards a convergence with the revolutionary forces. 

R. Ulyanovsky writes that the attitude of Marxists-Leninists to¬ 
wards nationalism in the ncwly-free states is determined, in the first 
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place, by the contradictory stand taken by the national bourgeoi¬ 
sie and the patriotic petty-bourgeois strata. 27 These forces make up 
the class basis of nationalism. It is inadmissible to neglect all types of j 
nationalism a priori while seeking a union with these forces in the 
name of consolidating national independence and rebuffing imperialist 
encroachments in the political and economic spheres. In his writings 
of the mid-1970s Debray makes a mistake of logic by advocating the 
broadest possible union of all social strata to fight imperialism and, 
at the same time, ranting against what he calls “revolutionary nation¬ 
alism”. This goes to show that his revision of the conceptions present¬ 
ed in Revolution in a Revolution ? has not been completed. 

The communists who strive for an alliance of all the anti-imperialist 
forces and for a united front, are aware of the bourgeois and petty- 
bourgeois class egoism and its inconsistent political position and readi¬ 
ness to compromise with the enemy. At the same time they accept 
the latter’s positive role and ability to make an important contribu¬ 
tion to the consolidation of national independence and social progress. 
This is not a union of confederates, it is based on a partial coincidence 
of interests and is shaken by conflict and contradictions. Nevertheless, 
it is an objective necessity, and the Marxists overlook these contradic¬ 
tions in order to unite with the revolutionary anti-imperialist forces, 
even if these forces display nationalist narrowness or anti-communism. 

In evaluating contemporary nationalism in the Afro-Asian coun¬ 
tries, one must bear in mind the degree of its spread and influence, its 
heterogeneity, the versatility of its forms and socio-political content, 
and, finally, the intense struggle now taking place within the national 
movement. This struggle increases as the polarisation of forces 
unfolds. It would be an exaggeration to say, however, that the main 
conflict in this struggle in the majority of Afro-Asian countries is one 
between Marxism-Leninism and nationalism. In the end this conflict 
will determine the development of the Eastern countries, but at 
present the various trends of nationalism continue to prevail in many 
countries. For a long time Eastern nationalism will continue to be the 
scene of a struggle between the supporters of progress and revolu¬ 
tion and the supporters of reaction and reformism. This calls for a 
thorough study of all manifestations of nationalism and for a diffe¬ 
rentiated and dialectical approach to it. R. Ulyanovsky writes: “While 
the idea that as social contradictions become aggravated the role of 
the reactionary elements in bourgeois nationalism increases, is correct, 
one must not overlook the fact that the democratic content of the 
nationalism of the politically oppressed or economically exploited 
strata, classes, nationalities, tribes and nations redoubles its strength 
during the crisis of the neo-colonial system. One must take both ten¬ 
dencies into account and determine: the dominant one at present; 
where it leads to; the kind of struggle taking place between them; 
the classes that are the carriers of these tendencies, and the prospects 
of their possible development.” 28 
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FORMATION OF COMMUNIST MOVEMENTS IN fl 
EGYPT, SYRIA AND LEBANON 
IN THE 1920s AND 1930s 


The communist movement in the Arab East appeared under con¬ 
ditions of a powerful upsurge of the national liberation movement 
which gripped the colonial world in the 1920s and 1930s under the 
influence of the October Socialist Revolution in Russia. It was a 
period of mass anti-colonial uprisings and wars in which the emerg¬ 
ing working class played an important role. 

The first communist organisations took shape in Egypt, Syria and 
Lebanon, as in other Eastern countries, before the local proletariat 
evolved into a strong political force forming a mass workers’ move¬ 
ment. These organisations were set up by few revolutionary intellec¬ 
tuals who turned to Marxism from anti-imperialism. 1 The commu¬ 
nists of the Arab countries broke away from the national-revolutionary 
forces as a result of the radicalisation of the national liberation move¬ 
ment, their disillusion with the policy of the bourgeois nationalist 
leaders, and the tremendous influence the revolutionary events in 
Russia had upon them. 

Under these conditions the interest of the advanced national rev¬ 
olutionaries of the Arab East in Marxism was a result of the desire 
to find in the ideology of the working class an effective means for li¬ 
berating their own countries. However, this did not mean that the 
evolving communist movement was a mere continuation of the anti¬ 
imperialist struggle. The communist parties have become a mighty 
factor of social development in the Arab countries. 

The formation of the proletariat was rendered difficult by the 
colonial regimes, feudal relations and stable Muslim traditions. These, 
in turn, determined the extent to which the working masses were pre¬ 
pared to comprehend the ideas of scientific socialism. 

In the 1920s and 1930s, the proletarian base of the communi# 
movement was formed only in those countries of the Arab East whet* 
the following conditions existed: specific geographical location, 
vast natural resources, developed infrastructure, large plantations, 
and where a higher level of capitalist relations was reached (Egypb 
Syria and Lebanon). These countries were the first in the Arab East 
where communist parties and organisations came into existence. 
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From Nationalism to Marxism 

Egypt- The working class of Egypt began to increase rapidly in the 
beginning of the 20th century. In 1914 workers made up 32 per cent 
0 f the country’s 3 million urban residents. Of these 212,000 were em¬ 
ployed in industry and construction, approximately 20,000 were em¬ 
ployed in the railroads and 23,000 were employed in agricultural 
enterprises. 2 The skilled workers were, as a rule, non-Egyptians, that 
is, Europeans from the Mediterranean countries, Armenians and Jews. 

Before 1907 the working-class movement in Egypt was initiated 
and led by foreign workers. As a rule, the actions by Egyptian workers 
were spontaneous and unorganised, and a small number participated 
in the first trade union associations set up by the foreigners. 

The mass strikes of 1907-1911, inspired to a great degree by the 
First Russian Revolution, marked the beginning of a new stage in 
Egypt’s working-class movement. The owners of enterprises and the 
authorities were compelled to recognise the workers’ trade unions af¬ 
ter Cairo, Alexandria and a number of other large cities were swept 
by strikes, and the workers resorted to force in defence of their rights 
(the unrest in Bulak, at the outskirts of Cairo, in October 1910 and 
again in July and August 1911). Beginning in January 1911, the rail¬ 
way workers of Cairo were led by the Association of Railroad Depot 
Workers, 3 the country’s first national trade union. 

The working class of Egypt played an important role in the March 
1919 bourgeois revolution. The general strike in which the railroad 
workers were supported by the fellahs gave new impetus to the peo¬ 
ple’s struggle against the British colonialists. 

In the course of the 1919 revolution, during which the working 
class entered the arena of political struggle, the class differentiation of 
Egyptian society became more pronounced. The fact that the Wafd 
denounced the insurgent masses called for the establishment of a new 
leading body in the revolutionary movement, one that would be ca¬ 
pable of expressing the interests of the worker and peasant masses. 

The origins of the Egyptian socialist movement are to be found in 
the isolated socialist groups of the Armenian, Italian and Greek colon¬ 
ies. However, in 1890 an anonymous Egyptian author published an 
article entitled “Political Economy” in Al Muayyid, a Cairo news¬ 
paper. The article reflected the author’s first-hand knowledge of 
Marx’s works and, in particular, of Capital. 

Socialist ideas penetrated into Egypt through students who studied 
ln Europe and maintained contacts with the parties of the Second 
International and through local trade unions of foreign workers. 
SalSmah MOsS, a Fabian, who published the pamphlet entitled Social- 
in 1913, was one of the first propagandists of socialist ideas in 
®gypt. The History of Socialist Theories, written by Mustafa Hasa- 
n *yan al-Mansfiri, a young teacher from Al-Mansdra, and containing a 
detailed account of the activities of the European socialist parties, 
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appeared the same year, Al-Mansflri was the first in Egypt to openly 
propagate the Marxist teaching. He believed that his country would 
“arrive at the stage reached by Europe, and the day would come when 
socialism would pave the way for us”. According to al-Mansiiri, Mar* 
“put the socialist principles on a scientific basis and was dissatisfied 
with the demand for partial reforms, as he was quite aware of their 
inadequacy”. The author also noted that Marx introduced the “spi¬ 
rit of internationalism” into the socialist teaching, transforming it 
from “a sweet illusion into a comprehensive method ready for reali¬ 
sation”. 4 

However, al-Manstiri’s work did not have any noticeable impact 
on the evolution of the country’s socio-political thought. It was but 
the first response to the interest in socialist ideas which had arisen 
in the anti-imperialist liberation movement. 

The rise of the working-class movement attracted the attention 
of the leaders of the National Party (Hisb el Watani) which guided the 
national liberation struggle of the Egyptian people in the beginning 
of the 20th century. The Party’s leadership sought to establish close 
ties with the working class whose most advanced contingents—rail¬ 
road and tram workers—combatted foreign capital, displaying great 
courage in resisting the repressive measures of the British colonial 
authorities. The Watanists came out in support of the workers’ 
movement in their press. In November 1907, they founded the coun¬ 
try’s first evening school for workers in Bulak; in the spring of 1909* 
they founded the industrial workers’ trade union, with branches in 
Cairo, Alexandria, Al-Mansura and Tante. The ties between the 
workers’ trade unions and the National Party were consolidated by 
the activities of the Party’s leaders and, in particular, of Muhammed 
Farid, who headed the Party. These activities were directed at ac¬ 
quainting the workers with the Labour Code drawn up by the Wa¬ 
tanists. 

The National Party, which had evolved under the influence of 
European social-democracy, and especially, the British Labour Par¬ 
ty, maintained close ties with the member-parties of the Second In¬ 
ternational. The Party’s leaders participated in the work of internation¬ 
al social-democratic conferences, urging them to adopt resolutions in 
support of Egyptian independence. 

The popular uprising of March 1919, the growth of the working- 
class movement, and the victory of the socialist revolution in Russia 
all contributed to the political development of a number of Watanists 
who then founded the Socialist Party of Egypt and, later, the Com¬ 
munist Party. 

The Comintern analysed the change-over of the most consistent 
Egyptian patriots to Marxist positions. In evaluating the role of the 
Wafd in the 1919 Revolution, the Comintern defined this Party as 
“a conservative party of Egypt’s big bourgeoisie, which the masses 
pushed to the left”. 5 However, a new force emerged in the course of 
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the revolution: the Marxist intelligentsia. Its aim was to express the 
interests of millions of peasants, artisans and workers, and “to seek 
the support of the broad working masses, not of the local bourgeoisie”, 
jn the future this could imbue the mass movement directed against the 
British colonialists with a “clearly expressed social nature”. Interna¬ 
tional Press Correspondence , put out by the Comintern, noted that 
the appearance of the first Marxists in Egypt, as well as their further 
consolidation would turn the country’s national-revolutionary move¬ 
ment into an invincible process. Sooner or later it will flow into the 
broad streapi of international revolutionary activities directed against 
capital and imperialism. 6 

The Socialist Party of Egypt was founded in 1921. This was the 
first step towards a merger of scientific socialism and the working- 
class movement. The Party was far from being a homogeneous poli¬ 
tical organisation: it included both the group of petty-bourgeois in¬ 
tellectual-educators (Salimah MusS, Ali Al-Anani and others) and the 
Marxist group, which was active in the national workers’ movement 
(I. Rosenthal, Safvan abu Al-Fatkh, Antun Marun and others). Mu- 
hammed Abdalla Anan was elected General Secretary of the Socialist 
Party. 7 

The new party was faced with a complex problem: whether to fol¬ 
low the opportunists of the Second International or to support the 
Russian Revolution, to create a truly revolutionary party of the Egyp¬ 
tian proletariat and consolidate its influence in the trade union move¬ 
ment, or whether to create a “scientific society” for propagating 
opportunist ideas in the workers’ movement. 

In February 1921, the Marxists in the Socialist Party founded the 
General Labour Confederation of Egypt. Twenty of the country’s 
43 registered trade unions, with a combined membership of 3,000, 
joined the Confederation. By 1923 the membership had increased to 
20,000.8 

The Executive Committee of the Communist International ana¬ 
lysed the activities and class composition of the Socialist Party of 
Egypt: the formation of the Party was an indication of the appear¬ 
ance “among the working masses of Egypt of a force which the local 
and foreign bourgeoisie will have to take into consideration”. The 
leaders of the Communist International found that Egypt’s socialists 
represented “the extreme Left wing” of the national liberation move¬ 
ment, though they were still “insufficiently proletarian and revolu¬ 
tionary to lead the masses and present a threat to the British rule”. 
However, the Executive Committee of the Communist International 
regarded the presence in the Party of Marxist elements who wished to 
create a party of a new type and promote revolutionary syndicalist 
Movement in the country as a prerequisite for the Socialist Party be¬ 
coming the vanguard of the Egyptian working class. The Comintern 
Baders welcomed the organisation of working-class trade unions, the 
Publication by Marxists of a workers’ newspaper in Arabic and the 
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first Egyptian May Day demonstration held in Alexandria in 1921 
They predicted that the activities of the Marxists would bring about a 
further stratification of the left wing of the national liberation move¬ 
ment and, in particular, of the National Party, whose most politically 
conscious members “are shifting to proletarian positions”.? 

On February 14, 1921 the Marxist elements in the Socialist Party 
made public their first programme: “The Statement of the Socialist 
Party of Egypt”. It outlined the tasks of an anti-imperialist and anti- 
feudal revolution. As for Wafd, it had never put forward a programme 
similar to this. 

Egyptian Marxists declared that they “stood for the complete poli¬ 
tical, economic and social independence of the Nile Valley”, the eva¬ 
cuation of British troops from Egypt and Sudan, the abolition of 
treaties and agreements concluded behind the backs of the Egyptian 
and Sudanese peoples, and for granting the people of Sudan the right 
to self-determination and the formation of their own independent 
state. 

The Marxist members of the Socialist Party were the first ever to 
call for the nationalisation of the Suez Canal. They did not view the 
struggle against imperialism as being isolated from the struggle against 
the local ruling stratum, whose interests coincided with those of the 
British colonial administration. The Programme demanded that 
“the high-ranking Egyptians, the hangers-on of imperialism, who are 
as responsible as foreigners for terror and tyrany against the peoples’ 
movement, be persecuted”. The Programme also stressed that the 
struggle against colonialism and for the freedom of Egypt would not 
be successful if capitalist society, the source of colonialism, was not 
liquidated. 

Attention was focused on the position of the working class. The 
Programme also called for the establishment of an 8-hour working 
day, the adoption of labour legislation and equal wages for Egyptian 
and foreign workers. It reflected, to some extent, the interests of the 
peasantry by calling for the organisation of “poor peasant unions” 
and for cooperation between the peasant unions and the workers’ 
trade unions. 

Egyptian Marxists stood for the recognition of Soviet Russia and 
the establishment of friendly relations with it. They were the first to 
proclaim the need for maintaining relations with Soviet Russia. Its 
existence, as well as the material and moral aid it offered, were 
instrumental to the attainment and consolidation of Egypt’s indepen¬ 
dence, its social and economic progress. 10 

All subsequent demands put forth by the radical national libera¬ 
tion and social movements of Egypt stemmed from the first pro- 
gramme of Egyptian Marxists. This was also true of the Society of 
Free Officers, which carried out the 1952 Revolution. 

In 1922, the General Labour Confederation of Egypt, led by the 
Marxists, joined the Profintem (Trade Union International). 1 - iat 
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same year the Socialist Party, having overcome opportunism in its ranks, 
voted to join the Comintern and sent its representative to Moscow, to 
the Fourth Congress of the Communist International. That was an 
extremely important step in the Party’s development. In January 
1923, it changed its name to the Communist Party of Egypt (CPE) 
and in 1924 it had a membership of 700.11 

Syria and Lebanon. The working class of these countries was made 
up of ruined artisans and landless peasants who had migrated to the 
towns. They were chiefly employed at the enterprises owned by 
foreigners. 12 

In Syria, which at the time included present-day Lebano/i, Beirut and 
Mountain Lebanon were the regions in which the working class 
was formed most actively. The following industries had the highest 
concentration of hired labour: silkweaving (close to 3,500 workers 
early in 1931), tobacco (close to 1,000 workers in 1933) and furniture 
(200 workers in 1931). Over 1,600 workers both male and female 
were employed in Beirut in 1933 at enterprises chiefly foreign-owned. 
The total number of Beirut dock, railroad and tram workers, and work¬ 
ers employed at electric power stations stood at almost 2,000. 
There were large contingents of construction workers, printers and 
people employed in the services. 1 3 

Trade unions appeared in Syria and Lebanon during World War I. 
Printers’ and railroad workers' trade unions were organised in Beirut 
in 1914. 

National-revolutionaries began changing over to the ideological 
positions of the working class under the conditions of the mounting 
working-class movement and the growing struggle for the liquidation 
of the French mandate regime. 

On September 28, 1922 the first issue of As-Sahafi At Ta’ib, which 
proclaimed itself the organ of the “workers and oppressed people”, 
and the foe of the Beirut General Labour Party of Great Lebanon, 
appeared in Zahle (Mountain Lebanon). The newspaper, a harbinger 
of new ideas, was sponsored by a group of young socialist intellectuals. 

Yftsef Ibrahim Yazbek from Zahle was one of its correspondents. 
His letters appeared in the newspaper regularly and reflected the evo¬ 
lution of the views of this young intellectual, as he gradually came to 
understand the truth of the Marxist ideas on the role and place of the 
working class in society, and on the ways and means of accomplishing 
a social revolution. On November 13, 1922, the newspaper pub¬ 
lished Yazbek’s “A Study of Socialism”. It called for the establish¬ 
ment of a socialist society which would do away with class inequality 
and the exploitation of the workers and of all working people, and in¬ 
troduce distribution of income according to one’s labour. Yazbek 
later came to the conclusion that such a society could be created by 
the proletarian organisation (of a trade union type) which would edu- 
c ate the masses. 

Yazbek regarded socialism as a society in which there would be no 










poor people, where the workers would receive fair wages, would have 
their own representatives in the government; it would give the country 
a just tax system, free education, and abolish the monopolies, while 
the construction of large industrial enterprises would be undertaken 
by the government. 14 These ideas were still far removed from scien¬ 
tific socialism, though his democratic programme contained the so¬ 
cialist principles on remuneration according to one’s labour, on the 
socialisation of the means of production, etc. 

The ideological immaturity of the first Syrian and Lebanese so¬ 
cialists was due to the weakness of the working class and their recent 
split with the bourgeois nationalists. Time and experience were re¬ 
quired to overcome their immaturity. 

An important step in the organisation of workers’ trade unions was 
taken in the summer of 1924: the tobacco factory workers’ trade 
union was founded in Bikfaya (Mountain Lebanon). Fuad Shimali, 
an Egyptian communist of Lebanese origin who had gained much 
experience as a trade union activist in Egypt, was instrumental in or¬ 
ganising the union. During the same period the revolutionary syndi¬ 
calists organised the first trade union in Syria (the trade union of knitt¬ 
ed goods factory workers in Damascus in 1925). Fuad Shimali had 
great influence on Yflsef Ibrahim Yazbek and was in many ways 
responsible for his ideological evolution. 

As in Egypt, the nucleus of Syria’s and Lebanon’s first communist 
organisation was made up of intellectuals who had adopted a Marx¬ 
ist position. Later in 1924 they founded the Party of the Lebanese 
People, 15 headed by Yazbek and Shimali and closely linked with the 
tobacco workers’ trade union in Bikfaya. The Palestinian communists 
helped the Party to establish contact with the Comintern, which it 
joined the same year. 

The new party’s activities were mainly bent on providing political 
education for the proletariat and organising a trade union movement 
on a class basis. On May 1, 1925 the Party sponsored the country’s 
first May Day rally. Fuad Shimali delivered a stirring speech at a meet¬ 
ing held in the Crystal Cinema in Beirut to celebrate the international 
day of revolutionary solidarity. Shimali said that the unity of the 
workers was the force which could and should put an end to capitalist 
exploitation. He was the first leader in Syria and Lebanon to demand 
an 8-hour working day, a uniform minimum wage, introduction of 
labour safety measures, vacations for workers, old-age and disability 
pensions, the prohibition of night work, education for workers’ chil¬ 
dren, etc. 16 

The Spartak Marxist group of Armenian workers and students, 
founded in 1923 in Beirut and headed by Artin Madoyan, joined the 
Party of the Lebanese People at the meeting in the Crystal Cinema. 
This fact attested to its internationalist tendency towards consolidat¬ 
ing the efforts to unite Armenian and Arab workers in Syria and Le¬ 
banon in the struggle against French colonialism and against the ac- 
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tivities of the Dashnaktsutyun (the Armenian bourgeois-nationalist 
party) aimed at isolating the Syrian and Lebanesj Armenians from the 
native Arab population and turning the former into the tool of French 
imperialism. 

On May 25, 1925 the Al-Insanija, the Party’s official newspaper, 
published its first programme: Party Principles. The programme noted 
that the communists of Syria and Lebanon had put forth the follow¬ 
ing tasks at this stage of the country’s development: “To promote 
the development of industry, agriculture and trade; to cultivate a spir¬ 
it of fraternity among the people; to liquidate the bacilli of religious 
and confessional fanaticism and forbid the clergy to interfere in the 
political life of the country, to provide public education in Arabic; to 
increase the income tax on the rich; to turn the property belonging to 
religious communities (waqf) into public property controlled by the 
government; and to emancipate women.” The programme proclaimed 
the Party’s solidarity with all oppressed people, both at home 
and abroad, as well as the free nations; “its desire to side with the par¬ 
ties that had similar tasks; and its determination to use all possible 
means for achieving its goals.” 17 

An article in International Press Correspondence , a Comintern 
journal, noted in regard to the position occupied by the Party of the 
Lebanese People: “The Communist Party comes on the scene. But it 
has accomplished much towards the fraternisation of the quiet city 
population with the tempestuous and insurgent rural population. It 
has been successful in bridging the eternal religious antagonisms. 
The Communist Party as a faithful guardian of the Revolution has 
stood by the cradle of the labour movement.” 18 


The Communist Party of Egypt and the Formation of 
an Anti-Imperialist Front 

The question of mobilising the oppressed classes for gaining nation¬ 
al independence and establishing a union of all the forces of the anti- 
imperialist movement, one common to all communist parties of the 
Arab East, figured most prominently before the communists of Egypt. 
In the 1920s and 1930s, no other Arab country had such a mass anti¬ 
colonial movement led by the party of a relatively well-established 
national bourgeoisie that united the peasantry, artisans, urban middle 
strata, and large contingents of the working class, as Egypt had. 

Unlike Syria and Lebanon, Egypt was a formally independent and 
sovereign constitutional kingdom. The Wafd, which had headed the 
national uprising of 1919, played an important role in the country’s 
Political system; its leader was the head of the government. The Com- 
munist Party of Egypt did not regard the degree to which the Wafd 
Preserved its revolutionary and anti-imperialist potential after assum- 
*ng power in January 1924 as a theoretical question, since the com- 
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munists were the first to be attacked by the Wafd. 

The Wafd government resorted to force to prevent the convoca- 
tion of the Second Congress of the Communist Party of Egypt which 
was to be held on February 16-17, 1924 in Alexandria. In March of 
same year the Zaghlul Government arrested all the members of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party and also the leadership 
of the General Confederation of Labour. The seizure by the workers 
of a number of industrial enterprises owned by Egyptian capitalists 
in Alexandria was used as a pretext. At the trial which was held in 
September 1924, the communists were charged with spreading “anti- 
constitutional ideas” and with “inspiring criminal action and reprisals 
against the owners of enterprises” from December 10, 1922 to March 
1, 1924. Many of the accused were sentenced to long terms of impri¬ 
sonment. Antun Marun, First Secretary of the CPE Central Commit¬ 
tee, died in prison.19 

After the defeat of the Communist Party, a number of separate 
communist groups continued to function in Cairo and Alexandria. This 
gave start to a “plurality” in the Egyptian communist movement. 
Despite the aid of the Comintern, which made it possible for the Par¬ 
ty to re-establish its Central Committee, to resume publication of 
Al-Khisab , its official central newspaper, and to organise an Egyptian 
section of the Anti-Imperialist League, the communists of Egypt 
failed to overcome the coterie system and to restore the Party’s 
unity. They were also unable to regain their influence in the working 
class. This was also due to the new severe repressions against the Party 
in 1926 and 1928. 

However, repressions were not the only reason that prevented 
the Party from becoming a truly national force. The communists 
misunderstood the role of the national bourgeoisie in the liberation 
movement of the Egyptian people against British imperialism. In 
the end, correct tactics in regard to the local bourgeoisie depended 
on correct solutions to the following questions: was the national 
bourgeoisie still playing an objectively progressive role under the new 
conditions which had arisen after Egypt was proclaimed an inde¬ 
pendent and sovereign state in 1922? To what degree did the decla¬ 
ration of Egypt’s formal independence solve the tasks of national 
liberation? Were the revolutionary events leading to a social revolution 
or to a nation-wide struggle against the foreign imperialists? There¬ 
fore, the crux of the matter was whether the Communist Party of 
Egypt, which had achieved important successes by 1924, would 
remain an ally of the Wafd, or whether it would oppose the national 
bourgeoisie. 

During the first years of its existence the CPE followed the wrong 
tactics of “class against class”(the proletariat against the bourgeoisie) 
and under the influence of growing revolutionary sentiments in the 
country tried to accelerate events. In turn, the Wafd’s policy of 
conciliation, pursued in the 1919 Revolution, and, particularly, d s 
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leaders’ consent to compromise with the king, a British flunky, and 
form a government, resulted in the communists’ underestimating the 
VVafd’s struggle for the national demands and overestimating the role 
and possibilities of the proletariat. This led to their belief in the need 
for an immediate socialist revolution. 

The CPE’s leftist radicalism was determined by the leadership’s 
superficial understanding of communist ideas and adherence to 
petty-bourgeois views, so characteristic of the national-revolutionaries. 
Xhe Party Programme, which outlined the most radical ways and 
means of dealing with the problems facing the country including the 
national question, attracted not only workers, but petty-bourgeois in¬ 
tellectuals to its ranks (the latter comprised 22 per cent of the CPE 
membership in 1923) 20 who were influential in determining the prin¬ 
ciples of its building. Anyone who declared his sympathy with 
communism and attended (even irregularly) Party meetings, could 
become a Party member. Between 1922 and 1924 there was practical¬ 
ly no difference between the General Confederation of Labour and the 
Communist Party of Egypt. The leadership of both were located in 
the same building in Alexandria and were, in fact, a single body. The 
CPE started out not as a vanguard party, but as an organisation which 
confused the concepts of class and party, thus disorganising its ranks. 

The left-wing sectarian trends typical of the Communist Party of 
Egypt were revealed in Hussein al-Arabi’s speech delivered at the 
Fourth Congress of the Communist International. He stated that in 
the opinion of his party the day was near when the red flag would 
wave over the pyramids as it waved over the Kremlin and that his 
country was completely ready for spreading socialist ideas. He de¬ 
clared that in Egypt there were no obstacles to extensive commu¬ 
nist propaganda. Hussein al-Arabi equated British imperialism and the 
Egyptian national bourgeoisie, adding that the working masses of 
Egypt had taught both of them a good lesson in the course of the 
revolutionary events of 1919 and 1921. The speaker noted that the 
communists of Egypt were ready to wage a stubborn struggle against 
the Wafdists, because they were aware of the growing strength of their 
Party and were ready to take their place in the economic and political 
struggle. He informed the Congress that the Party press disclosed eve¬ 
ry single action of the government, and the communists spread the 
ideas of socialism and class struggle among the workers by means of 
speeches and the publication of articles and leaflets. 21 

However, the actual situation in Egypt was far removed from that 
described by Egyptians. True, as compared with other Arab countries, 
Egypt had reached a higher level of socio-economic development; 
national contradictions and class antagonisms were becoming more 
e vident; the workers’ movement was highly-developed and the Com- 
niunist Party of Egypt was the largest in the Arab world. Still, the 
formal independence which Egypt won in 1922 did in no way solve 
the major national problems which continued to be the chief concern 
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of the liberation forces, including the working class. 

British troops were still stationed on Egyptian soil, British advi- 
sers controlled the Egyptian army, finances and the legal branch of 
the government; numerous factories, banks and cotton plantations 
were also owned by them. The Suez Canal was controlled by the 
Britain and France. Above all, the king was a faithful protege of the 
British imperialists. 

The agrarian question was a pressing one. The masses of landless 
and poor peasants were the driving force behind the revolutionary 
events in 1919 and the following years. The struggle for freeing the 
peasants from feudal requisitions took on the nature of a national 
liberation struggle against both large landownership and the colo¬ 
nialists. 

The demands of the working class for the equality of Egyptian 
and foreign workers, for 80 per cent of all jobs in the country’s en¬ 
terprises to go to Egyptian nationals, etc., were also a part of the 
national liberation struggle. 

During the years in question the revolutionary movement in Egypt 
was going through a bourgeois-democratic stage. The period following 
1922 was a period of a growing confrontation between the reactiona¬ 
ry forces represented by the British colonial administration and Egyp¬ 
tian monarchists, on the one hand, and the members of the national 
liberation movement, including the national bourgeoisie, on the other. 

Under these conditions the national bourgeoisie, represented chief¬ 
ly by Wafd, consolidated its economic position and gained an 
impressive political victory by forming the first national government 
in Egypt’s post-war history. The influence of the national bourgeoisie 
became still greater after the Wafd and its leader, Saad Zaghlul, a 
hero of the anti-imperialist uprising of 1919, came to power. 

The bourgeois leaders of the anti-imperialist struggle managed to 
strengthen their positions in the villages and to attract the working- 
class movement. 22 By the spring of 1924 the Wafdists, who support¬ 
ed the workers’ major economic demands, controlled 120 trade 
unions with a combined membership of 150,000.2 3 

Naturally, the Wafd could never become a consistent defender of 
the workers’ interests and a dedicated foe of British colonialism. 
The fact that this party managed to unite large sections of the nation 
(whose positions were often diametrically opposed) around its chief 
demand of “gaining complete independence for Egypt”, did not at all 
mean that it defended the interests of the working class which had 
also gone over to its side. The Wafd always upheld the interests of the 
national bourgeoisie which, as it grew stronger, became increasingly 
opposed to British imperialism. The aim of the Wafd Party was to 
seize full power, but it could not succeed in this without the help of 
the working masses. The Comintern pointed this circumstance out to 
the communists of Egypt. Thus, an obituary entitled “The Death of 
Zaghlul Pasha and Its Importance for Egypt”, published in 1927 
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in International Press Correspondence , noted that the desire of the 
bourgeoisie to preserve its hold on the masses resulted in a compro¬ 
mise with the peasantry, and that it had only revived the trade union 
movement within the framework of its own ideological and political 
supremacy. These methods were intended not only as a blow to the 
British imperialists, but to cover the growing antagonistic inter¬ 
ests within ... the “Wafd’ between the Left radical and Right compro¬ 
mising wings.” 

The death of Saad Zaghlul once again brought the urgent problems 
of the Egyptian national liberation movement to the foreground: “the 
fight against imperialism or compromise; united revolutionary mass 
movement, or political cliques knocked together by personal connec¬ 
tions; the leading role to be played by the organised working masses, 
with the stock-taking of the interests of the peasants or the hegemo¬ 
ny of the bourgeoisie and domination of the landowners”. 24 

In such a situation it was evident that an immediate socialist revo¬ 
lution was out of the question. And since the country was confront¬ 
ed with the tasks to be tackled by the democratic, national liberation 
stage of the revolution, the CPE strived to guide the oppressed strata 
of the population towards solving the country’s vital problems. How¬ 
ever, this would only be possible if there were a united anti-imperialist 
front which included the national bourgeoisie and had the active 
support of the entire national liberation movement. The resolutions 
adopted by the 5 th Enlarged Plenum of the ECCI (March-April 1925) 
stressed that since the masses supported the Wafd, the Communist 
Party had to put all its effort behind joint action with the liberation 
movement, “with the aim of founding a united anti-imperialist bloc 
with the two national-revolutionary parties (the Watanist party and 
Wafd)”. 25 

Naturally, the Party’s key concern over national tasks did not mean 
it had abandoned the fight for the class interests of the working peo¬ 
ple. At the same time, in the situation that existed in Egypt, in the 
1920s the Communist Party had to discard its erroneous tactics of 
calling for an immediate opposition of the workers to the national 
bourgeoisie. Even if in some cases this policy, proved to be correct 
it was, in general, suicidal for the Party to follow it. The Comintern 
leadership regarded the Egyptian communists' encouragement of the 
workers to seize enterprises belonging to the national bourgeoisie 
(which resulted in the Saad Zaghlul government’s disbanding the Com¬ 
munist Party) as insufficiently substantiated and organised. 26 

The Sixth Congress of the Communist International provided a 
thorough analysis of the situation in Egypt. Although its resolutions 
were somewhat sectarian, it offered important recommendations con¬ 
cerning the ways and means of establishing ties between the commu¬ 
nists of the East and the nationalist leadership of the liberation move¬ 
ment. These recommendations were made at an extremely difficult 
time for the Communist Party of Egypt which was once again under 
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attack from the ruling circles. 

The section of the “Theses on the Revolutionary Movement in 
the Colonies and Semi-Colonies” (adopted by the Sixth Congress of 
the Comintern) devoted to Egypt offered the following measures for 
the Communist Party of Egypt to restore its ranks and strengthen its 
ties with the masses: to found a class trade union movement; to work 
out the Party’s agrarian programme; and to restore the Party’s struc¬ 
ture on the basis of Leninist organisational principles of party build¬ 
ing. 27 The Congress also noted that in order to carry out these tasks, 
the proletarian party had to utilise to the utmost the anti-imperialist 
sentiments current among the bourgeois-reformist parties of the East, 
including the Wafd. The communists had to bring the conflict be¬ 
tween the national-reformists and the colonialists to a head, drawing 
the masses into it and thus giving rise to a truly revolutionary crisis. 2 * 

On several occasions the members of the Oriental Section (later 
known as the Oriental Secretariat of the ECCI) informed the commu¬ 
nists of Egypt that the Wafd was acting under colonial conditions and 
was adhering to national liberation slogans. This explained the in- I 
fluence it had on the masses and the basic difference between it and 
the Constitutional-Democratic Party in Russia. 2 ? 

Proceeding from a detailed analysis of the revolutionary movement I 
in Egypt, the Comintern pointed out that the road to involve the ] 
masses in it lay in the struggle for the national and social emancipa¬ 
tion of the Egyptian people. However, the aid offered by the Comin¬ 
tern was not limited to recommendations on strategy and tactics. The 
Communist International helped to train the activists of the CPE, to , 
organise campaigns against the repression carried out by the Egyptian 
reactionary forces and the colonial authorities against the communists 
of Egypt; it helped to organise campaigns of solidarity with imprisoned 
Egyptian communists. Nevertheless, despite the tremendous support 
of the Comintern, the Communist Party of Egypt failed to become a 
mass political force, and left-sectarian trends continued to prevail in 

The Communists of Syria and Lebanon and the 
Formation of an Anti-Imperialist Front 

From the very inception of the independent proletarian party of 
Syria and Lebanon, the communists were faced with the task of es¬ 
tablishing an alliance with the non-proletarian forces of the anti-im¬ 
perialist movement. 

Between 1920 and 1924 the mandate regime, enforced in Syria and 
Lebanon, was confronted with recurrent, spontaneous peasant riots 
in Hauran, Jebel Druz, the Euphrates Valley, and Latakia, as well 
as with mounting discontent in the cities, workers’ strikes and the first 
attempts of the national bourgeoisie to organise an anti-French move- 











nient. In June 1925, the French Mandate Territories in the Middle 
East became the scene of bitter struggle for national independence 
jnd class battles. 

The Syrian national uprising, which began as local Druzean disorders 
under the leadership of Sheikh Sultan al-Atrash, erupted into an anti¬ 
colonial war. It was triggered by the refusal of the French authorities 
to meet the nationalists’ demand for Syrian independence, and by the 
French High Commissioner in Syria General Sarrail’s announcement 
of the Draft Constitution, which legalised the mandate administra¬ 
tion. 

The rebels’ programme called for the recognition of an indepen¬ 
dent Syrian Arab State, the unity of littoral and interior Syria, the 
formation of a popular government, the convocation of a Constituent 
Assembly to draft a constitution, the evacuation of foreign troops and 
the establishment of a national army. 30 The uprising was directed by 
the leaders of the People’s Party, set up in Damascus in February 
1925. This was the first political party of the Syrian bourgeoisie 
which formed a provisionabrevolutionary government in Jebel Druz. 

From the point of view of the Syrian communists, the uprising of 
1925-1927 was a national liberation revolution, organised and in¬ 
spired by the national bourgeoisie, which had managed to consoli¬ 
date all the anti-imperialist strata and classes of Syrian society: the 
peasantry, workers, artisan's, commercial bourgeoisie and some of the 
large landowners. In such a situation the class differentiation that 
took place among its members was a logical development of the libe¬ 
ration struggle. The Party of the Lebanese People felt it was its duty 
to bring the lower strata to the front ranks of the national liberation 
movement by releasing their initiative and activity. With the aim of 
winning over the masses, the communists should have had united with 
the leaders of the uprising, supporting their democratic programme, 
and strengthening the positions of the left nationalists in the leader¬ 
ship, as they defended the interests of the peasantry and the urban 
petty bourgeoisie. 

On June 22, 1925 the Central Committee of the Party of the 
Lebanese People published a statement in which it called upon the 
communists of Syria and Lebanon to give their full support to the 
incipient liberation movement. Ali Nasreddin, a patriot and journalist, 
helped the Party to establish contact with the leaders of the uprising. 

Fuad Shimali noted that as early as 1925 the Party’s Central Com¬ 
mittee adopted a number of important decisions on the ways and 
means of rendering aid to the insurgents: establishment of permanent 
liaison with the Comintern to keep its leadership abreast of current 
e vents; coordinated action directed at sponsoring a world-wide move¬ 
ment of solidarity with the Syrian patriots; constant exchange of in¬ 
formation with the French Communist Party during the course of 
the uprising (Ali Nasreddin passed all information received from the 
leaders of the uprising to the Central Committee, and from there 
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it was passed on by Syrian communists to the Comintern and th c 
French Communist Party); delivery of arms to the insurgents in the 
Jebel Druz Mountains; assistance in spreading insurgent appeals and 
proclamations among the people of Syria and Lebanon, and among 
the soldiers of the French Army stationed there.31 

On December 9, 1925 the First Conference of the Party of the Le¬ 
banese People heard the report of the Central Committee on the sit¬ 
uation in the country, on the liberation struggle, and on the stand 
taken by the communists. The participants voted to support the Party’s 
policy of extending ties with the leaders of the national uprising. 
Members of the conference who supported the left nationalist leaden 
of the liberation movement and opposed the right and moderate 
nationalists, demanded the confiscation of all land and property be¬ 
longing to feudal lords and landowners and situated in areas liberated 
by the insurgents, with the exception of property belonging to land- 
owners who took part in the revolution.3 2 

Having gone underground in January 1926, the communists of 
Syria and Lebanon continued to further ties between the young 
working class and many-million-strong peasantry, the participants in 
the national uprising. The general strike that took place in Beirut, 
Damascus and Haleb (July 23-27, 1926) was the peak of the work¬ 
ers’ strike movement of the time. The workers put forth their econom¬ 
ic demands and insisted that the colonial authorities stop the terror 
and repressions against them. They also proclaimed their support for 
the uprising. 3 3 

Another important trend in the communist activity was the 
campaign to strengthen the bonds of solidarity between the progres¬ 
sive forces of the world and the participants in the national liberation 
movement in Syria. A joint appeal of the communists of Syria, Le¬ 
banon and Palestine entitled “Protest Against the Imperialist Terror of 
the French in Syria! ” was published on August 6, 1926. 34 

The communists of Syria and Lebanon distributed anti-imperialist 
appeals and leaflets among the French colonial troops stationed in 
this country. 

Communist groups were organised in a number of Arab units in 
the French Colonial Army. In December 1926 two battalions of Leba¬ 
nese Christians went over to the side of the insurgents near Rshais 

(Lebanon). 3 5 

Members of the Party of the Lebanese People were agitators among 
the Christian minorities. They blocked the efforts of the colonial ad¬ 
ministration to split the insurgent movement, to stir up religious strife 
and draw the Christian Arab youth into the French Army under the 
pretext of defending Christians. 

As the uprising progressed, its social content became broader. 
The administrative bodies of the national-revolutionary power which 
were established in the liberated areas imposed a contribution on the 
feudalists. In many instances landowners and village elders who collal 
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orated with the French and betrayed the revolution were sentenced 
to death by revolutionary courts and executed. The Syrian merchants 
a nd landowners, fearing the upsurge of the people’s movement more 
than the French troops, sought the support of the colonial authori¬ 
ties. By the end of 1926 the appeals to resume contacts with repre¬ 
sentatives of the mandatory nation became more insistent. The Com¬ 
intern press offered the following comment: "All this should 
commit the national movement to seek the increasing support of the 
masses, the European proletariat and the world revolutionary move¬ 
ment, since rich financial ‘contributors’ to the national movement 
might leave the movement in a critical moment, join the imperialist 
camp and betray the national liberation cause.” 36 

The stand taken by the bourgeoisie in the national uprising of 
1925-1927 enabled the Syrian communists at the end of 1926 to pro¬ 
vide a leftist interpretation of the role and place of the bourgeoisie in 
a national liberation movement. It became obvious that the transition 
of the national bourgeoisie to the insurgent camp was no more than 
its attempt to use the revolution for attaining its own narrow class 
goals. Its following desertion was due to the fear of the national- 
reformists of the developing class movement of the peasants and 
workers, and due to the possibility of the revolutionary movement de¬ 
veloping into a social revolution. 

The communists of Syria and Lebanon negated the national bour¬ 
geoisie’s revolutionary potential in the last year of the uprising and 
after its defeat and their view ran counter to the Comintern’s opinion 
on the matter. 

A number of analytic studies published in those years in the Com¬ 
intern press on the revolutionary movement in the Middle East is 
indicative of the close attention the ECCI paid to these events. The 
Comintern leadership instructed the communists of Syria and 
Lebanon to increase their activities among the working class. It 
assured the communists that the working class should not isolate itself 
from the anti-imperialist movement, but join the anti-colonial action 
of the national-revolutionary and national-reformist organisations. 
The ECCI held that under the existing conditions in Syria and Leba¬ 
non the demands for proclaiming national independence, withdrawing 
foreign troops, convening a Constituent Assembly, and establishing a 
revolutionary-democratic republic (which would allot the peasantry 
land, provide legislative protection of the workers’ rights, and defend 
Syria from imperialist encroachments) were all in accord with the in¬ 
terests of all classes and social strata taking part in the liberation 
struggle. The Comintern also stressed the particular importance of pre¬ 
serving and upholding the independence of the communist movement 
and the inadmissibility of turning it into a left wing of the national- 
tevolutionary parties and organisations. 37 

The ECCI held that the contradictions that existed between French 
imperialism and the bourgeoisie of Syria and Lebanon, who was 
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taking its first steps in the early 1920s towards assuming leadership 
of the national movement, could and must result in open clashes be¬ 
tween the bourgeoisie and the colonial authorities, given the conditions 
of the growing liberation struggle supported by the working class and 
the peasantry. The Comintern leaders stated that the national bour¬ 
geoisie of Syria and Lebanon was not at all a solid, homogeneous 
mass either economically or politically since the internal division was 
bound to take place in the national-reformist parties under the 
influence of the people’s revolutionary struggle, that left-wing trends 
capable of adopting a national-revolutionary position would split it 
off. The ECCI stressed that in both countries the Effendis, the feudal- 
compradore elements, were the chief support of imperialism! the 
Effendis had fought not for the liberation of the people, but simply 
and solely for their own interests, and could bring themselves to agree 
in principle with all compromises with France. They were used by 
imperialism in its struggle against the national bourgeoisie. 38 

The Comintern insisted that the communists of Syria and Lebanon 
should pursue a policy of alliance with the national-revolutionary lead¬ 
ership of the uprising, noting that any attempt to ignore such a 
policy and underestimate the role of the national bourgeoisie or any 
“leftist extremes” (an overestimation of the role of the proletariat, 
the demand for workers' Soviets, etc.) would undoubtedly isolate the 
Syrian communists from the mainstream of the national movement. 39 
In other words, the Comintern proceeded from the well-known pre¬ 
cept of Lenin’s addressed to the communists of the East: “You ... will 
have to base yourselves on the bourgeois nationalism which is awaken¬ 
ing, and must awaken, among these peoples, and which has its his¬ 
torical justification”. 40 

The communists of Syria and Lebanon, who had given a negative 
appraisal of the potential of the national bourgeoisie ever since 1926, 
argued that no contradictions existed between the bourgeoisie and the 
colonialists, thus encouraging a split in the national movement. The 
communists overlooked the fact that the national bourgeoisie, who 
had failed to achieve their goals in open confrontation with the colo¬ 
nialists, could not surrender to the French authorities without under¬ 
mining their own economic and political interests. The communists 
declared the tactical manoeuvring of the national bourgeoisie, directed 
towards gaining political independence, to be a betrayal of the nation¬ 
al interests, and stated that only a social revolution could bring na¬ 
tional independence to Syria and Lebanon. 

On July I, 1930 the Communist Party of Syria 41 that functioned 
underground issued a Manifesto proclaiming the reconstruction of the 
Party and specifying its basic tasks. The document noted that the Na¬ 
tional Bloc (Al-Kutla Al-Watania), a new legal party of the Syrian 
bourgeoisie, founded in 1927 on the basis of the People’s Party, “has 
betrayed the Syrian revolution for the sake of its class interests”. 
Its policy of negotiating with the French invaders, which resulted in 







the election of the Constituent Assembly (Hashim al-Atasi, leader 
of tl*e National Bloc, became its chairman), could not, in the opinion 
of the communists, produce any tangible results. That is why the Man¬ 
ifesto called “upon the workers and peasants to enter the Party and 
to march under its leadership to further decisive struggle against 
French imperialism and its lackeys, for the Syrian workers’ and 
peasants’ government, for the complete liberation and independence 
of Syria.” 42 

The Syrian communists exaggerated the strength of the local pro¬ 
letariat and its ability to lead the broad masses of the peasantry and 
of all working people. It was obvious that at the time the masses 
supported the National Bloc, which scored an impressive victory in 
the 1928 election to the Constituent Assembly. Despite considerable 
economic, political and military concessions, by means of which the 
nationalists hoped to induce the metropolitan country to grant Syria 
independence and thus see it united, they nevertheless had the sup¬ 
port of the national liberation movement. 

The masses also supported the leaders of the National Bloc in their 
open confrontation with the representatives of the metropolitan 
country after the French authorities dissolved the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly. In 1930-1933, mass demostrations swept the country. The 
actions directed by the National Bloc were in opposition to the mini¬ 
constitution that had been forced upon the country, and to the con¬ 
clusion of a Franco-Syrian agreement. However, the Communist Par¬ 
ty of Syria viewed these events as a “deceit of the masses”, and as an 
attempt on the part of the national bourgeoisie and its party to “sa¬ 
tisfy its egoistic interests”, and “achieve a more just distribution of 
the wealth, which French imperialism had stolen from the Syrian 
people with its aid”. 4 ! 

In 1930, the First Congress of Syrian Communists adopted a new 
Party Programme which declared as its goals the struggle for Syrian 
independence and territorial integrity, for the introduction of rights 
to the workers and peasants, and for the emancipation of women. 
This document was not free from erroneous conclusions and state¬ 
ments. Although the communists were correct in assuming that “the 
disagreements which at times arise between the nationalist leaders and 
colonial authorities resulted from the acute competition between the 
colonialists and the national bourgeoisie, who were deprived of the 
opportunity to exploit the entire country and appropriate all that was 
produced by the working masses”, their conclusions in this respect 
were misguided. The Programme sought to prove that “the national 
bourgeoisie only pretends to ... resist the imperialists”, while in reali¬ 
ty it “deceives the people, bargaining with the imperialists behind their 
backs and betraying the struggle for complete independence and uni¬ 
fication of the country”. Thus, the chief slogan advanced by the Sy¬ 
rian Communist Party during the stage of national liberation was: 

‘The establishment of a worker and peasant government in Syria.” 44 














The supporters of the left-wing deviation were seriously criticised 
at the Fourth Enlarged Plenum of the Central Committee of the Com¬ 
munist Party (June 1933). The Plenum stressed the urgent need for 
establishing a stable alliance between the communists and all the par¬ 
ticipants in the national liberation movement and extending the Par¬ 
ty’s ties with the working masses of Syria and Lebanon. The Plenum 
also noted that the conclusion of a Franco-Syrian agreement would 
provide tangible opportunities for intensifying struggle of the Syrian 
people against French imperialism and for gaining true independence. 
Under these conditions the Party should strongly support those 
demands of the national bourgeoisie which continued to struggle for 
liquidating the French mandate. 45 

The decisions of the Seventh Congress of the Comintern and the 
Resolution of the Secretariat of the ECCI entitled “The Ta'sks of the 
Arab Communist Parties in the Struggle for a Popular Anti-Imperialist 
Front” (February 29, 1936) were of the utmost significance to the ac¬ 
tivities of the communists of Syria and Lebanon in organising this 
front. The Resolution stated that the communist parties of the Arab 
countries had for a long time been functioning as groups isolated from 
the masses and disconnected from the growing national liberation and 
workers’ movements. As for tactics, the Arab communist parties held 
sectarian views. The ECCI recommended that the Arab communist 
parties follow Lenin’s precepts on the support of the national libera¬ 
tion movement, and indicated that their future and the opportunities 
for strengthening their positions among the working class depended 
upon a correct approach to the question and upon their participa¬ 
tion in the popular struggle for national independence. The ECCI also 
noted that the communists’ cooperation with the national-reform¬ 
ists included an ideological struggle against national-reformism as an 
ideology and practice of collaboration with imperialism, and against 
any attempt to interpret the tactics of the popular front as a concilia¬ 
tion with imperialism. 46 

Speaking on behalf of the Arab communist delegates to the Seventh 
Congress of the Comintern, Khalid Bagdash (Ramsi was his assumed 
name at the time) of Syria said: “Socialism is our final goal. But 
before we can lead the masses to the direct struggle for socialism, we 
must successfully pass through the preceding stages. At present we 
are at the first stage of the struggle, the stage of the fight against in¬ 
ternational imperialism, which is the chief, most abominable and most 
detestable enemy of the Arab peoples... We must do our utmost to 
make the masses learn from their own experience that we are defend¬ 
ers of their elementary national and economic interests.” 47 

Nowadays the communists of Syria hold that the activities of the 
Syrian Communist Party to create a united anti-imperialist front in 
the mid-1930s meant the unification of the people in the struggle for 
the complete and unconditional withdrawal of the French troops 
from the country, the liquidation of the French mandate, and the 
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attainment of national independence. These were the important 
tasks of the bourgeois-democratic stage of the revolutionary process, 
•pjie Party managed to preserve its ideological and organisational in¬ 
dependence, while being allied with all the participants of the national 
liberation struggle, including the national bourgeoisie, and while ex¬ 
posing their compliance with the French imperialists. This made the 
Syrian Communist Party an important national force which played a 
major role in the revolutionary process. 48 

» * * 

The communist parties of the Arab countries founded in the course 
of the struggle against colonial oppression were a truly national force, 
a product of national socio-economic development. From the very 
inception they have taken on the difficult task of combining the 
national and class aspects in the revolutionary movement. The 
example of just but three Arab countries—Egypt, Syria and Lebanon— 
bears out the following theoretical and practical conclusion: a mere 
knowledge of the scientific theory of the development of society 
is not at all sufficient to provide a communist party with a key to the 
hearts of the masses, no matter how skilfully this theory is propagat¬ 
ed. The working masses will only turn to Marxism-Leninism after 
they acquire their own political experience and appraise it. 

The experience gained by the international communist movement 
has shown that the struggle for the final goal of the working class can 
only be achieved provided the communists consistently fight for the 
radical solution of the tasks put forth by the masses at the pre-social¬ 
ist stages of the revolution. 

This means that all classes and strata whose interests are objec¬ 
tively met by the successful completion of the current stage of the 
revolution must be united. The unfolding of the revolutionary poten¬ 
tial of the non-proletarian strata precipitates the confrontation with 
the chief enemy of the working class and all working people. Over¬ 
coming sectarian isolationism, while preserving the organisational and 
ideological independence of the communist movement is the basic 
principle of the communists in working out their approach both to¬ 
wards the national bourgeoisie during the struggle for political indep¬ 
endence and towards those forces (in particular, the revolutionary 
democrats) who today head the Arab national liberation movement, 
as well as towards the complex of national and social problems facing 
the peoples of the Arab countries. 

The history of the communist movement in the Arab countries 
8oes to prove the validity of its general strategic and tactical princi¬ 
ples. The successful application of these principles in the Middle East 
ar| d North Africa increases the prestige and influence of the com¬ 
munists. Any attempt to ignore these principles results in serious 
mtors which can become irreversible, in certain circumstances. 
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REVOLUTIONARY MOVEMENTS AND 
REFORMS IN IRAN 


In the post-war period the anti-imperialist movements and revolu¬ 
tions in the Afro-Asian countries have given rise to new aspects in a 
number of historical and sociological problems. A study of these prob¬ 
lems provides one with a more profound understanding of the specific 
features of the revolutionary processes now unfolding in the East. 

The correlation between revolution and reform is one of the chief 
problems of this type. The founders of Marxism-Leninism studied ma¬ 
ny aspects of the revolutionary process under conditions of ‘'classical” 
and, especially “secondary” capitalist development (in such socially 
backward countries of Central and Eastern Europe as Germany and 
Russia, among others) within the framework of this problem. The 
Marxist-Leninist conception on the correlation between revolution 
and reform, drawn up on this historical basis, was formulated brief¬ 
ly in Lenin’s thesis: “The concept ‘reform’ is undoubtedly the oppo¬ 
site of the concept ‘revolution’. Failure to remember this contrast, fai¬ 
lure to remember the line that divides two concepts, constantly leads 
to very serious mistakes in all historical discussions. But this contrast 
is not something absolute, this line is not something dead, but alive 
and changing, and one must be able to define it in each particular 
case.” 1 The founders of Marxism-Leninism defined such a socio-po¬ 
litical phenomenon as “revolution from top”, as standing between 
two general sociological concepts: revolution and reforms. 

The Eastern model of this phenomenon, existine under conditions 
of so-called tertiary capitalist develoDment, has rarely been consid¬ 
ered. In Iran, due to a number of circumstances, the correlation 
between revolution and reform assumed clearly-expressed forms. 
These forms are also typical (with inherent national features) to other 
countries of the East in which the traditional elements of social evo¬ 
lution are interrelated with the modern ones. 

The October Socialist Revolution in Russia, which ushered in a 
new period in the history of the East—a period of anti-imperialist, 
national liberation movements and revolutions—was of great signifi¬ 
cance to the Iranian people and their struggle for national independence 
and social progress. 

Under the influence of this revolution a broad revolutionary move- 






ment, which reached its peak in the spring of 1920, unfolded in the 
Northern, economically developed provinces of Iran (Gilan, Azer¬ 
baijan, etc.). This was a movement against the British occupation and 
for the solution of the major tasks of the incompleted revolution of 
1905-1911: carrying out a number of democratic reforms in the state 
system, education and health services, centralising power in the 
country, which was rent by feudal-tribal strife. 

These tasks, as well as the specific features of the Iranian liberation 
struggle in the 1920s were chiefly due to the capitalist transformation 
of the country and the formation of its new social structure. 

The basic feature of this process, as in the majority of the other 
Eastern countries, was the fact that it had been developing under ex¬ 
ternal influences and involved, mainly, the upper strata of the well-to- 
do classes—owners of large landed estates and merchants related to 
them who served the external market. However, the trade expansion 
of the developed capitalist states had a negative effect upon the social 
strata engaged in uroan crafts and other spheres of industrial produc¬ 
tion, for it blocked their bourgeois development. Under these condi¬ 
tions the development of commodity production in agriculture was 
not accompanied by a corresponding development of the national 
productive forces. The result was the hypertrophied sphere of trade 
catering to the interests of the colonial powers. In such a situation 
large-scale trade-usurious capital, represented by the semi-feudal land- 
owners and the upper strata of the merchant class was a direct carrier 
of the nascent elements of capitalist relations. 

The inability of the vehicles of bourgeois relations, then taking 
shape under external influences, to change the traditional structures 
was another feature of the process of capitalist development in Iran, 
as well as in the majority of Eastern states. During a similar stage in 
the West, the relatively organic development of capitalism on the basis 
of pre-capitalist structures resulted in the mass transformation of the 
old social categories into categories of a capitalist type, while in the 
East new relations brought about by the one-sided raw-materials-ex- 
port specialisation of agriculture coexisted in ugly forms with tradi¬ 
tional relations. Under these conditions the constant destruction and 
reproduction of corresponding structures was the basis on which the 
representatives of the new relations existed and functioned. 

After Iran was included in the world capitalist market, semi-feudal, 
early capitalist relations evolved. However, as they were disconnect¬ 
ed with the needs of national production, they from the very start 
presented, according to Marx, “an obstacle to the real capitalist mode 
of production...” 2 

This circumstance was obscured in the social and political con¬ 
sciousness of Iranian people by a number of factors stemming from 
the existing level of development of the potential carriers of the “real 
capitalist mode of production”, of the social strata which had still not 
outgrown the pre-capitalist social structure: artisans, handicraftsmen. 
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petty traders, shopkeepers, buyers-up, etc. These traditional strata, 
linked with the extremely limited internal market and local industries, 
which existed at the level of simple commodity production, could be 
defined as “petty bourgeoisie” only from the point of view of histor¬ 
ical perspective. As for the main mass of the peasantry, exploited on a 
semi-feudal basis and whose social differentiation was only taking 
shape, they were at a still earlier stage of the prolonged process 
of transformation into a petty-bourgeois category. Although the 
formation of semi-feudal relations was followed by a drastic increase 
in the exploitation of the peasantry, the latter, due to their backward 
social and political self-consciousness, usually participated in the liber¬ 
ation struggle under the traditional egalitarian Islamic slogans. The 
proletariat, the potential leader of the peasant masses, was still at the 
initial stage of its emergence as “a class in itself”. 

It was only natural that the representatives of the intermediate ur¬ 
ban strata (artisans, handicraftsmen, petty traders, etc.) who rose 
from the ranks in the early 1920s to key positions of leadership in the 
revolutionary movement, failed to see the existing land relations 
(which were not connected directly with the urban pre-capitalist sec¬ 
tor) as the chief obstacle in the way of social progress. Moreover, the 
need to protect national production from the corruptive influence of 
foreign capitalism logically evoked a desire to strengthen traditional 
urban socio-economic structures (this of course must not be under¬ 
stood as the conservation of these structures, but as their evolution on 
an internal, independent basis unaffected by alien influences). 
Despite its traditionalist content, this desire was of a clearly-expressed 
anti-imperialist nature. 

The urban intermediate strata either ignored the question of ag¬ 
rarian reforms altogether or called for limited measures that would 
somewhat alleviate the position of the peasantry and would allot them 
state lands. Incidentally, such measures had the support of large-scale 
trade-usurious capital which had at first joined the national libe¬ 
ration movement in a number of regions. In this case the leaders of 
the vanguard forces of the revolutionary struggle seemed to be eco¬ 
nomically dependent upon their temporary allies and were not divid¬ 
ed according to a class principle. 

As a result, the demands of the democratic movement, which em¬ 
braced the broad masses, were shared by all its participants. These de¬ 
mands were: to change the existing political system; to introduce dem¬ 
ocratic law and order; and to centralise the administration of the 
state. The main difference between this movement and the liberal 
opposition to the ruling Qajar Dynasty was the movement’s efforts 
to gain greater independence for the country, and to resort to revolu¬ 
tionary methods in pursuit of these aims. 

True, Kuchik Khan, one of the leaders of the movement in Gilan, 
often repeated and, in particular, in his letters to Lenin, that his ideal 
was a socialist transformation that could, however, be achieved in Iran 
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only after the completion of every stage of the anti-colonial and anti- 
feudal struggle. Kuchik Khan highlighted the specific features of the 
“social-religious psychology of the extremely backward country” 
and referred to the need to acquaint the masses beforehand with the 
main ideas of socialism through efficiently-organised agitation and to 
“cultivate” these ideas gradually, displaying a maximum of caution 
and patience, while bearing in mind the level of the population’s po¬ 
litical consciousness, respecting its way of thinking and taking 
national customs and traditions into consideration. 3 At the same time 
it is of interest to note that some circles of the Teheran Govern¬ 
ment sympathised with Kuchik Khan, considering his policy to be 
moderate and reformist. 4 

The above-mentioned specific features of the revolutionary move¬ 
ment in Iran in the early 1920s, as well as of the Revolution of 1905- 
1911, reflected the country’s socio-economic development level and 
the formation of a new social structure. The limited nature of the de¬ 
mands of the democratic movement resulted from the preponderance 
of conservative early capitalist economic relations, and from the 
lack of a mature capitalist structure. Therefore, the question of 
paramount importance to the movement at the initial stage of the 
bourgeois social revolution was the reorganisation of the system of 
despotic power, instead of the breakdown of the traditional ag¬ 
rarian orders. As a result, this stage only included the creation of the 
necessary prerequisites for the country’s entering into a transitional 
stage of socio-political evolution from feudalism to capitalism. Lenin 
noted that such a revolution “does not revolutionise the agrarian rela¬ 
tions that especially affect the peasantry and does not bring the 
peasantry to the fore as a social force that is at all active in creating 
the revolution”. 3 

Some aspects of the activities of the Communist Party of Iran, 
founded in June 1920 and represented in the Gilan Revolutionary 
Government, reflected the social demands of the intermediate urban 
strata and the peasant masses. Unlike Kuchik Khan, some members of 
the Communist Party’s Central Committee stood for the fulfillment of 
national and social liberation tasks, disregarding the existing level of 
the country’s socio-economic development and political consciousness 
of the population. This view, undoubtedly, resulted not only from a 
number of subjective factors, but also from such an objective factor as 
the impossibility of the free and independent development of capital¬ 
ism from bottom, i.e., from the artisan and peasant strata (regardless 
of the degree to which this factor was recognised). 

Above all, the implementation of this guideline evoked the marked 
discontent of the artisans, traders and other strata of the population. 
Even attempts to carry out a radical agrarian reform were rejected by 
the peasantry as being counter to the “sacred right” to private proper¬ 
ty. M. Pavlovich, a well-known Soviet Orientalist in the 1920s, noted 
that “the peasants refused to accept land which the communists pro- 
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posed to confiscate from the landowners”. 6 There were even reports 
that in a number of Gilan districts the peasants “met the agitators of 
an agrarian revolution with cudgels”. 7 

Demands and tasks that were incompatible with the social content 
of the Gilan movement made the revolutionary tide recede practical¬ 
ly to its initial positions. Nevertheless, the Gilan movement made pos¬ 
sible those changes which were already imminent. At the same time, it 
charted the specific forms of implementing these changes. The disor¬ 
ganisation and the following demoralisation of the movement paved 
the way for the military coup headed by Col. Reza Khan in February 
1921. The coup reflected the interests of those strata of commercial 
capital which, under the influence of the Gilan events, sought other 
ways and means of achieving national liberation. After that the na¬ 
tional liberation struggle took the road of confronting imperialist ex¬ 
pansion and the separatist aspirations of the feudalists and tribe khans 
“from the top” becoming, nevertheless, a national struggle. On the 
whole, the new rulers enjoyed the support of the revolutionary-demo¬ 
cratic circles. Late in 1925 Reza Khan removed the Qajar Dynasty 
from power, ascended the throne and founded the Pahlavi Dynasty. 

Thus, the suppression of the revolutionary movement “from bot¬ 
tom” was followed by the coups d’etat of 1921 and 1925, achieved 
“from top”. The old feudal despotic power was overthrown and bour¬ 
geois social changes were introduced. These coups, which were 
counter-revolutionary as far as the mass popular movement was con¬ 
cerned, did not stop the anti-feudal struggle. They merely rechan¬ 
nelled it from revolutionary action to reforms of the particular type 
which Marxism defines as “revolution from top”. In Iran, as in a 
number of other countries of “secondary” capitalist development, this 
revolution was accomplished under the leadership of the landowner 
circles, and chiefly in their interests. The landowners and big mer¬ 
chants connected with landownership provided a reliable support for 
all of Reza Khan’s policies. Later the army top-ranking officers and 
the top of the bureaucratic apparatus were made up of representatives 
of these socio-political forces. Agrarian legislation introduced by Re¬ 
za Khan guaranteed the right of private ownership of land, replacing 
the former feudal system of feoffment. It strengthened the semi-feu¬ 
dal system of landownership in the villages. 

However, there were considerable differences between the events 
of the early 1920s in Iran and the “revolutions from top” carried out 
in countries of “secondary” capitalism. These differences were deter¬ 
mined by the dependent nature of social development in the East. 

A certain divergence of the revolutionary movement “from bot¬ 
tom” and the “revolution from top” is most obvious under conditions 
of “tertiary” capitalist development. This is what Marx wrote of the 
wave of “revolutions from top” that gripped Europe after the defeat 
of the 1848 revolutions: “In the hands of reaction, to be sure, this 
programme of the revolution turns into a satire of the relevant revolu- 
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tionary efforts, and thus becomes a lethal weapon in the hands of 
an implacable enemy.” 8 In Iran, for example, in the first half of the 
1920 s the final results of the revolution “from top” showed an even 
greater divergence from the revolutionary aspirations of the masses. 
The revolutionary movement “from bottom” strived to defend and 
reinforce the traditional structures to guarantee their further indepen¬ 
dent development and thereby the basic improvement in the standard 
of living of the masses, while the revolution “from top” was chiefly 
oriented towards a bourgeois modernisation of the upper “floors” 
of the semi-feudal society. Under those conditions the revolution 
“from top” could neither remodel the traditional structures nor meet 
the basic demands of the working masses. 

Such a difference in orientation between the actions “from top” 
and “from bottom” was determined by the country’s contradictory 
historical development. It had long been an agrarian and raw-mate¬ 
rial appendage of imperialism, which had “programmed” Iran’s cap¬ 
italist development through the conservation of semi-feudal rela¬ 
tions. True, the achievement of political independence and the liq¬ 
uidation of many super-structural institutions had provided a certain 
foundation for overcoming the conservative aspects of early capitalist 
development. However, given the conditions of an agrarian and eco- 
nomically-dependent country and a corresponding alignment of class 
forces, the ruling regime, being the political apparatus of commercial 
capital, was unable to transcend the limits of the intentions of its 
most developed strata, the big semi-feudal landowners and mer¬ 
chants. 

The new regime’s policy of developing state capitalism in the 
1920s and 1930s ensured the growth of capitalist enterprise in the 
cities (something that had been impossible at the time of the imperial¬ 
ist domination and the rule of the Qajar Dynasty). As a result, the 
rudiments of new relations of production that had first appeared in 
Iran early in the 20th century took on the shape of a capitalist struc¬ 
ture. However, the simultaneous strengthening of semi-feudal relations 
in the villages and the weakness of capitalist development “from the 
bottom” (the upper strata of the artisans and peasants), that result¬ 
ed from the country’s economic backwardness, reinforced the mea¬ 
sures taken by the state to create favourable conditions for the upper 
strata of commercial capital to engage in free enterprise “in forms not 
exceeding the limits of their socio-economic nature ”.9 The new pri¬ 
vate industrial enterprise only supplemented the commercial-usurious 
activities it represented. The latter strata were not only unable to 
achieve a capitalist transformation of the social structure, but ac¬ 
tually impeded the development of capitalism on a large scale. These 
socio-economic results of the state’s intervention in the economic life 
of the country permitted a small group of plutocrats to dominate the 
economy, to block the normal development of capitalism and to 
strangle small-scale enterprise. At the same time, the consolidation of 
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the positions of the landowners and merchants who had ties with the 
world capitalist market increased Iran’s dependence on imperialism. 

However, the new regime often came into collision with the anti¬ 
national activities of the top strata of the wealthy merchant class. In 
many cases the government was compelled to sacrifice their interests 
and uphold the national, or, rather the state interests by directing the 
general economic course to meet the vital needs of the traders and 
artisans. On the whole, however, the struggle of the ruling circles 
against imperialism was both inconsistent and limited. A certain 
growth of small-scale urban enterprise in connection with the ex¬ 
pansion of the internal market (which was being at the same time 
undermined) took place chiefly along pre-capitalist lines. 

This determined the political positions of the urban intermediate 
strata. These strata, which were still connected with the traditional 
forms of trade and private enterprise, were dissatisfied with the state’s 
increasing intervention in the country’s economic life. This dissatis¬ 
faction found expression in their actions against military-police op¬ 
pression. The intermediate strata, which oddly combined liberalism 
with conservatism, at times sided with the left revolutionary forces 
and at times with the right, feudal and clerical reactionary forces, but 
always remained within the limits of “His Majesty's opposition”. This 
enabled the government to manipulate the economically weak and 
politically immature strata and to obscure their socio-class and poli¬ 
tical consciousness. 

* * * 

The specific development of the Iranian revolutionary movement 
in the early 1940s was largely due to the drastic increase in imperial¬ 
ist expansion. The consolidation of the country’s political indepen¬ 
dence and the achievement of its economic independence became an 
urgent issue, which resulted mainly from the disparity between 
the prevalent semi-feudal forms of production in the rural areas and 
the requirements of independent economic development. Thus, the 
problem of getting rid of imperialist dependence hinged on the need 
to carry out internal socio-economic reforms. This contradiction 
underlay all the political crises which shook the Iranian society during 
the next two decades. 

The People’s Party of Iran (founded in October 1941), the heir to 
the Iranian Communist Party, which soon became the country’s most 
massive political organisation, advanced a profound and all-embracing 
programme for solving Iran’s pressing problems in the interests of the 
masses. The Party's demands for democracy and the consolidation of 
Iran’s independence had the approval of the majority of the Iranian 
society. The programme adopted by the First Congress of the People’s 
Party of Iran (1944) also included the demand that the government 
purchase the large estates from the landlords, divide them and sell the 









plots to peasants on a deferred basis. 10 The Programme adopted by 
the Second Congress of the People’s Party of Iran in 1948 demanded 
that these lands be handed over to the peasants free of charge. 11 
The advanced strata of the workers and peasants fully supported the 
Party’s slogans calling for liquidating semi-feudal relations and imple¬ 
menting radical democratic reforms. 

Small traders and artisans, who in the course of the capitalist mo¬ 
dernisation of the Iranian economy formed the core of the trade and 
entrepreneur section of the urban intermediate strata, played an im¬ 
portant role in the mounting national-democratic movement. These 
strata were able to achieve such considerable growth after World War 
II at the expense of the former intermediate categories and also due 
to the increased social requirements for personnel in government, pri¬ 
vate and foreign establishments, and to the increased number of stu¬ 
dents. The category of public servants from among the urban interme¬ 
diate strata, namely, the bureaucratic and technocratic groups swelled 
rapidly, as did the professional people among whom persons with a 
semi-feudal background still prevailed. 12 

The duality and discrepancy inherent in the petty-bourgeois na¬ 
ture of the intermediate strata, as well as their inconsistency and wa¬ 
vering in the struggle for democratic demands were fully revealed dur¬ 
ing World War II and in the post-war period. The political represen¬ 
tatives of these strata fit Lenin’s description perfectly: “Educated 
people, and the ‘intelligentsia’ generally, cannot but revolt against the 
savage police tyranny of the autocracy, which hunts down thought 
and knowledge; but the material interests of this intelligentsia bind it 
to the autocracy and the bourgeoisie, compel it to be inconsistent, 
to compromise, to sell its oppositional and revolutionary ardour for 
an official salary, or a share of profits or dividends.” 13 This explains 
the competition of the country’s various political forces to win the 
intermediate strata to their side during the period in question. 

A large number of artisans, petty traders, intellectuals, students 
and office workers were either members of the People’s Party of Iran 
(Tudeh) or of trade unions and various mass organisations affiliated 
with it. These strata also participated in the anti-imperialist, national- 
democratic movement which had become especially widespread in 
the northern provinces and in Iranian Azerbaijan, in particular. The 
autonomous government formed there by the Democratic Party of 
Azerbaijan carried out a number of democratic measures in the sphere 
of national relations in 1945-1946. These were accompanied by the 
free distribution of land belonging to the state and absentee landown¬ 
ers among peasants and by a number of democratic reforms. At the 
same time, the semi-feudal landowners and the wealthy merchants, 
who had strengthened their political positions after the 1941 abdica¬ 
tion of Reza Shah in favour of his son Muhammad Reza Pahlavi, 
resorted to demagogical propaganda to draw a large number of progres¬ 
sively-minded representatives of the urban intermediate strata into 
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their Democratic Party founded in the centre of the country. This 
party was used to isolate and then crush the national-democratic 
movement of the North, after which it was dissolved. 

During the following period the numerous groups and strata of small 
businessmen failed to found a party of their own. The semi-feudal 
landowners and big merchants who prevailed in the economic and poli¬ 
tical life of the country tried to draw members of these strata into 
their organisations. At one time they advanced demands that called 
for an end to European cultural influence, a return to the yashmak 
for women (which had been abrogated during the rule of Reza Shah) 
and to “national traditions” and the old Islamic way of life in general. 
At another time, they were against religious superstitions and for dem¬ 
ocratic reforms and the use of the latest achievements of science 
and technology. The Muslim clergy used the combination of relative¬ 
ly progressive views and religious fanaticism which was typical of 
the intermediate strata to bolster their position, which had been 
considerably undermined during the previous period. The clergy 
called for a struggle against the enemies of religion and foreign in¬ 
fluence. This won them a sympathy of the artisans and petty traders 
who concentrated in the city bazaars. Various extremist organisations 
whose platforms were a combination of anti-imperialist (and even 
anti-capitalist) views and fidelity to the constitutional monarchy de¬ 
livered fanatical religious and chauvinistic sermons. The political asso¬ 
ciations of the office workers from among the urban intermediate 
strata put forth liberal-national demands aimed at democratising the 
socio-political system and consolidating state independence and com¬ 
bined the nationalist sentiments with socio-democratic and also 
militant anti-communist views. 

Therefore, the bifurcation of the political consciousness of the ur¬ 
ban intermediate strata, engendered by their position in society, 
was revealed in the combination of the two following basic (inter¬ 
secting, if not conflicting) demands: the modernisation of political 
power and the preservation of the traditional socio-economic system. 
This combination objectively reflected the interests of the country’s 
independent development and its “normal” (devoid of external in¬ 
fluences) social evolution. 

The organisations of the intermediate urban strata formed a Nation¬ 
al Front in 1949. Their leaders demanded that the oil industry, 
which from the early 20th century had mostly been owned by British 
imperialists, be nationalised. Muhammad Mussadeq, Doctor of Law, 
who came from a feudal-aristocratic family and was the leader of the 
National Front, stated that the nationalisation of the oil industry 
was the only means of solving all of the country’s economic and poli¬ 
tical problems. 14 The agrarian question, which was one of the urgent 
problems facing the post-war national-democratic movement, was not 
only disregarded but was considered to be superfluous. Some close 
followers of Mussadeq stated that the nationalisation of the oil in- 
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dustiy would bring prosperity to the nation and automatically do 
a way with the need for a land reform. 15 

At the same time, the political leaders of the urban intermediate 
strata, headed by Mussadeq, considered it their duty to put an end to 
all measures introduced in the late 1940s to bolster the monarchic 
regime. The latter had attempted to find a way out of the growing so¬ 
cio-political crisis by reviving the authoritarian forms of government 
and carrying out a number of long-overdue social changes “from the 
top”. The Shah himself, as well as members of the ruling elite, often 
expressed the opinion that if reforms were not introduced, revolution 
would be imminent. 16 In order to reduce mass discontent, the Shah’s 
Court set about dividing and selling the Shah’s landed estates to the 
peasants since 1951. The next measure was to divide up state and, 
later, private lands among the peasants. Mussadeq and his confederates 
held that these measures disrupted the existing relations between the 
landowners and the peasants. 17 

Mussadeq’s platform was supported by many top-ranking cler¬ 
gymen who imparted the traditional religious colouring to the na¬ 
tionalist ideas in a form accessible to the masses. This platform also 
had the support of the majority of semi-feudal landowners, who read¬ 
ily jumped at the opportunity to distract the masses from the press¬ 
ing need for reforms, on the one hand and, on the other, to strength¬ 
en their position in the struggle against the Shah’s, absolutism. In 
the spring of 1951 the Majlis, in which the landowners constituted a 
majority, unanimously passed a law on the nationalisation of the oil 
industry. The Shah’s Court approved this law and the Majlis recom¬ 
mended to appoint Mussadeq prime minister in an attempt to curb the 
further growth of the mass movement, which it had not stopped by 
means of repressions, especially aimed against the People’s Party that 
had gone underground in 1949. From then on the liberation move¬ 
ment in Iran, anti-imperialist and anti-feudal by nature, became a 
struggle for the nationalisation of the oil industry and received the 
support of the well-to-do strata of the population. 

The new stratum of businessmen that had emerged during the rule 
of Reza Shah was from the very start the most unstable link in this 
broad and mixed alliance. They were too preoccupied with their pri¬ 
vate affairs to take part in the political struggle. Mussadeq’s attempts 
to gain financial support from them if nothing else, were in vain. 
Since state subsidies and credits were no longer available, most busi¬ 
nessmen preferred to invest their capital not in the construction of 
industrial enterprises, but in housing, hotels and offices—all of which 
brought immediate returns. 18 Their actions resembled those of the 
landowners, who, despite the suspension of the Shah’s agrarian meas¬ 
ures (replaced by the measure to increase by 10 per cent the peas¬ 
ant’s share of the harvest), realised the threat to their landowner- 
ship, and were investing their money in urban real estate instead. 

The Mussadeq-led campaign for the nationalisation of the oil in- 
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dustry and for the right of the Iranian people to control their own na- 
tural resources raised Iran’s international prestige, but brought no ma¬ 
terial benefits, as the foreign companies began a boycott of Iranian 
oil. Mussadeq refused to maintain closer relations with the socialist 
countries, thus all but dooming the nationalised oil industry to inac¬ 
tion and depriving the state of profits it might have received. Iran 
still lacked its own technical means of extracting and marketing oil. 

Mussadeq’s traditionalist and nationalist platform was in full ac¬ 
cord with the views and interests of the intermediate strata, and, in 
particular, of the owners of the thousands of small shops and handi¬ 
craft enterprises that lined the city bazaars. No longer humiliated by 
foreigners and filled with a feeling of self-assertion, they became in¬ 
toxicated by the new freedom. They welcomed, in particular, the free¬ 
dom from any state control, and used the “closed-door” policy for 
speculative purposes. Mussadeq’s economic policy aided the export of 
traditional goods as a source of foreign currency, which the country 
was no longer receiving from the sale of oil. 

Characterising similar situations, Marx warned: “One must not 
form the narrow-minded notion that the petty bourgeoisie, on prin¬ 
ciple, wishes to enforce an egoistic class interest. Rather, it believes 
that the special conditions of its emancipation are the general condi¬ 
tions within which alone modern society can be saved and the class 
struggle avoided.” 1 9 On this ground Mussadeq, who represented the 
intermediate, petty-bourgeois social strata considered himself to be 
above the main social antagonisms. 

Early in 1952, Mussadeq outlined the “economy without oil” 
programme as a solution to the country’s financial crisis. The realisa¬ 
tion of this unsound programme, aimed at balancing the state bud¬ 
get without the revenue from oil resulted in the rise of indirect taxes, 
with the working masses shouldering the burden. 20 This was a clear 
indication that Mussadeq’s hopes of solving the country’s problems 
and, in particular, of gaining its economic independence by merely 
nationalising the oil industry were dashed. 

At the same time, while seeking emergency powers, Mussadeq 
launched an attack on the Shah’s prerogatives. At this time many 
socio-political forces that had at first supported the Prime Minister 
stepped aside, The semi-feudal landowners, big merchants, top-rank¬ 
ing clergymen and the right nationalist and chauvinist members of 
the intermediate strata were discontent with the policy of Mussadeq 
who failed to block the growing influence of the People’s Party of 
Iran (which in 1952-1953 became the actual leader of the liberation 
struggle) among the masses. The anti-Mussadeq opposition in the Maj¬ 
lis, represented by the landowners’ majority, merged with Mussa- 
deq’s former followers, who had adopted an anti-dictator position. 
Mussadeq's position was notably weakened by his failure to grasp 
the consequences of his unrealistic policy in the oil question; by the 
loss of his control over the country’s economy, which resulted in eco- 










pomic chaos and stagnation; by his government’s attack on the 
working people’s standard of living, infringement of their rights, and 
its suppression of the democratic movement; and by his hesitation in 
rebuffing the reactionary moves of the pro-monarchic and pro-im¬ 
perialist circles. 21 

In August 195 3 Mussadeq was toppled by a coup d’etat instigated 
by foreign imperialists, the Shah’s court and the military-bureaucratic 
elite, and carried out by the army, the extremist organisations of the 
intermediate strata and the declasse elements. However, the most nu¬ 
merous and severe repressions befell the People’s Party of Iran, which 
was viewed by the ruling circles as a real inspirer and organiser of the 
anti-imperialist, democratic movement. The Party leadership was 
forced to emigrate and function in exile. 

In 1951-1953, small entrepreneurial capital first attempted to gain 
control of the government and the state administrative apparatus. 
Despite the peaceful and constitutional nature of its advent to power, 
Mussadeq’s cabinet had a chance to trigger a revolutionary change in 
the country’s political life. The chief obstacle to this was Mussadeq’s 
attitude towards the people’s movement, which gave him then full 
support, but developed contrary to the government policy. Mussa¬ 
deq, who in some instances made use of this movement, and in others 
suppressed it, did not lead mass actions. He followed them from the 
sidelines, hampering their growth into a revolutionary struggle for 
power during critical periods. Mussadeq clang to this tactic even when 
he appealed to the masses through a popular referendum that was not 
provided for by the Constitution. His desire to strengthen his position 
was not so much of a socio-class nature, as of the nature of personal 
or group struggle. Moreover, his activities towards the nationalisation 
of the oil industry were aimed, regardless of his own intentions, at 
bringing the country out of the socio-economic crisis by increasing 
oil revenues. This aim was shared both by the semi-feudal landowners 
and the Shah (whose methods differed from Mussadeq’s). As for the 
national-democratic struggle, which was switched to the lines of the 
movement for the nationalisation of the oil industry by Mussadeq’s 
government, it was eventually brought to nought “from top”. 

The failures and impasses of the Mussadeq government’s course 
reflected the unsuccessful attempts of the intermediate strata leaders 
to assume power riding the crest of the mass movement, without lead¬ 
ing the people’s struggle for this power. The reformist nature of the 
new government’s socio-economic measures were also of importance. 
Naturally, this met the demands of the middle and some of the 
lower strata of Iranian society, but the idea of a revolution which is 
always ahead of the national social being was, in this case, closely 
linked to the vital interests of the traditional sector which called 
for transcending the limits of capitalism. However, the National 
front represented mainly by public servants recruited from the ur¬ 
ban intermediate strata, stood for the extensive development of cap- 
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italism, met only the immediate interests of the traditionalistic^, 
ly-minded socio-political forces. The failures and impasses of the 
Mussadeq government reflected its general bankruptcy in the search 
for possible ways of development based on preserving semi-feudal 
social relations against the background of rapid social change taking 
place in the world. 


The ebbs and flows of the national-democratic movement of the 
1940s and early 1950s left their mark on the subsequent social devel¬ 
opment of Iran. After the coup of 1953, the monarchy regained the 
initiative and continued its course of the capitalist modernisation of 
the country within the boundaries of close economic, political and mil¬ 
itary alliance with the West. The Shah and the military-bureaucratic 
elite continued, on a still greater scale, the socio-economic measures 
interrupted by the Mussadeq government. In October 1953, the sale 
of Shah’s lands to the peasants was resumed, and in 1955 a law was 
passed under which state lands were to be distributed among peasants. 
In the late 1950s and early 1960s the government proceeded to li¬ 
quidate private semi-feudal landownership and to carry out other so¬ 
cial reforms (granting suffrage to women, etc.) This came to be known 
as ‘‘the white revolution” enforced by Iran’s ruling circles. It was lat¬ 
er renamed “the revolution of the Shah and the people”. 

The agrarian and other reforms were carried out by the monar¬ 
chy against a background of the revival of the national-democratic 
movement among the urban strata (intellectuals, students, office em¬ 
ployees, traders, artisans and workers) who advanced economic de¬ 
mands and called for freedoms. The movement was headed either by 
the resurgent National Front, which opposed the reforms because 
they strengthened the Shah’s power or by the top clergy who de¬ 
clared the new measures as being counter to Islam. 22 As a result, the 
movement of the urban intermediate strata merged (as it did in several 
cases in Iranian history) with the anti-government actions of the big 
semi-feudal landowners and tribal khans, all of whom openly resisted 
the agrarian reform. The peasants, on the contrary, took advantage of 
the government’s position and renewed their anti-feudal struggle, 
which had overgrown the limits of reformist measures by the ruling 
circles. Towards the end of 1963, the government, with the aid of 
the carrot-and-stick policy, managed to overcome the resistance of 
those opposed to the reform—the landowners, the clergy and a section 
of the urban intermediate strata. 

The actions of the national-democratic forces taken during this pe - 
riod, as well as the final results of the reforms carried out in the 1960s 
and 1970s, once again revealed the different orientations of the 
revolutionary movements “from bottom” and the revolution “from 
top”. These different orientations, as was noted above, were also 
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typical of the 1920s and 1930s. 

The revenue from the export of oil which was constantly growing 
due to a favourable international economic situation, became, in the 
hands of the state, a powerful level for introducing reforms to accel¬ 
erate the capitalist modernisation of the country “from top”. Thus, 
in 1977, the revenue from oil exports accounted for almost 40 per 
cent of the GNP, for close to 80 per cent of the budget, and for 90 
per cent of the inflow of foreign currency. 23 The dependence of the 
Iranian economy on petrodollars reflected the contradictory nature of 
the capitalist road of development, which relied chiefly on Iran’s ties 
with the world capitalist system. Therefore, the economic and techni¬ 
cal measures carried out within the framework of “the white revolu¬ 
tion” strictly limited development from the very start, despite the 
fact that they turned out to be quite impressive both from the point 
of view of the rate of economic growth and the creation of modern 
branches of industry. 

The ruling circles invested huge oil revenues, which the economy 
was unable to fully absorb, in Western enterprises. This gave them 
access to modern technology. The transformation of Iran into an 
international creditor and its direct participation in financial organ¬ 
isations and industrial enterprises abroad were to be used to diver¬ 
sify the economy and eventually decrease its dependence on oil ex¬ 
ports. This resulted in the coalescence of Iranian capital with interna¬ 
tional monopoly capital and not only helped to solve the financial and 
economic problems of a number of developed capitalist states, but in¬ 
creased Iran’s dependence on the international economic situation. 
The staggering purchases of armaments in capitalist countries, mainly 
in the US, which were not justified by national defence needs, had the 
same result. 

The expanded public sector, in which the bulk of the newly-creat¬ 
ed heavy industry was concentrated, served as a basis for the forma¬ 
tion of the national financial and industrial capital. 

The state supported private capitalist enterprise not only through 
credits and subsidies, but also through mixed private-and-state enter¬ 
prises. The state stimulated the growth of the big bourgeoisie, while 
favouring the concentration of production and the merger of indust¬ 
rial capital with banking capital, including foreign capital. These ef¬ 
forts gave rise to monopoly tendencies and elements of state-monop¬ 
oly regulation closely connected with imperialism. 

However, the development of monopoly capital in Iran, as in some 
other countries of the East, was unlike the “classical” Western mo¬ 
del. It did not take place on the basis of the capitalist transformation 
of numerous handicraft and semi-handicraft industries or the primitive 
forms of enterprise, or of other internal prerequisites, but did so 
from without, with the aid and direct support “from top”, by means 
of state-capitalist measures. The protectionist system, including cus¬ 
toms duties on imported goods, and the issue of licences for the pro- 

















duction of certain goods provided for a monopoly control of internal 
market by big capital and guaranteed it high profits. 

At a time when the big private entrepreneurs relied on ever-increas¬ 
ing state aid to accelerate industrial growth through the use of mod¬ 
ern technology, they not only took advantage of these state privile¬ 
ges received from the huge revenue from the sale of oil but became 
in respect of their technological dependence an appendage of in¬ 
ternational corporations. Thus, the creation of modem industrial 
enterprises by the nascent financial and industrial oligarchy did not re¬ 
sult from an internal, but rather from an external social division of 
labour. The formation of monopoly-capitalist structures with a high 
concentration of capital at the initial stage of “tertiary” capitalist de¬ 
velopment and the evolution on this basis of the elements of state- 
monopoly regulation connected with imperialism increased their ten¬ 
dencies towards stagnation and neglect of the needs of national devel¬ 
opment. 

At the same time, the scientific and technical level of modem cap¬ 
italism (with its inherent “economy” in human labour) was respon¬ 
sible for deceleration of the processes of socio-class change of a cap¬ 
italist type in Iran, as in most Eastern countries. The top strata of 
commercial capital and, in particular, the former semi-feudal landown¬ 
ers, were the chief source of the formation of financial and indust¬ 
rial capital. Since they had been paid with state securities or with 
shares in private-state enterprises for their land which was distributed 
among the peasants, their capital was forced to be invested in indus¬ 
try. Thereby the state accelerated and made painless the process of 
transforming semi-feudal landowners into capitalist-type businessmen. 
At the same time the semi-feudal landowners who had retained their 
lands on the condition that they should introduce capitalist methods 
of farming, turned into the agrarian bourgeoisie. 

The introduction of modem industrial production methods “from 
top” blocked the development of the middle bourgeoisie which was 
chiefly engaged in the traditional textile, sewing and food industries. 
The artificial “leap” over the pre-monopoly capitalist stage with its 
free competition was responsible for the insignificant size of the mid¬ 
dle bourgeoisie. 

In the early 1970s, the existing 5,000 or 6,000 enterprises em¬ 
ploying more than 10 workers each were, naturally, not only middle, 
but also small-scale capitalist enterprises. The prevalence of small-scale 
capitalist enterprises was due to the existence of a large number of 
enterprises which were in the process of becoming small-scale capi¬ 
talist enterprises. 

Large enterprises (according to Iranian standards) were but islands 
in the sea of workshops of which there were 250,000 in the mid- 
1970s. 24 Production in the majority of these was based on the use of 
manual labour or primitive machine-tools and took place in pre-cap¬ 
italist, or, at best, transitional (to capitalist) forms. As a rule, these 







handicraft and semi-handicraft shops represented a small-scale 
commodity structure which, on the one hand, had not yet complet¬ 
ed its separation from the natural-patriarchal structure and, on the 
other hand, slowly “secreted” a small-scale capitalist structure. Only 
a small part of the social strata connected with this structure could 
be considered petty-bourgeois by European standards. State credits 
aimed at promoting the traditional domestic industries and handi¬ 
crafts failed to avert the constant threat of ruin to small businessmen 
and their absorption by stronger competitors who received the greater 
portion of state aid. 

The fact that the lower strata were almost left out of the process 
of the transformation of commercial into industrial capital was also 
quite typical of Iran’s capitalist development. The shopkeepers and 
workshop owners were still concentrated at the bazaars where the rem¬ 
nants of the medieval system of shops and guilds survived. In 1953 an 
“open door” policy, and in the 1960s system of quotas and customs 
tariffs were introduced to protect local large-scale industries. This 
brought about changes in the traditional trade channels, depriving 
the city bazaars, through which consumer goods were previously 
retailed, of their former economic significance. However, the con¬ 
struction boom (before the economic crisis of the mid-1970s) com¬ 
pensated somewhat for the losses suffered by the small entrepreneurs, 
tradesmen and artisans as a result of the unprecedented increase in the 
import of goods. But because of the stagnation that set in in the 
construction industry shortly after, their investments were frozen. 
They sought means for their current business operations, but as they 
were faced with more harsh government credit terms, they became de¬ 
pendent on large-scale commercial capital. The control over the prices 
of goods and services introduced in 1975 was another blow at the eco¬ 
nomic interests of small-scale trade and artisan capital. In the sub¬ 
sequent two years over 20,000 small businessmen were fined or brought 
to court on charges of speculation and violation of price regulations. 

The capitalist modernisation of Iran also involved agriculture, 
where agrarian reforms had practically done away with semi-feudal 
relations. In the long run, however, the small owners were not the ones 
to profit most, although their number increased quite considerably. 
Thus, from 1960 to 1971, according to agricultural censuses, the num¬ 
ber of small holdings of up to 5 hectares increased from approximate¬ 
ly 1.2 million to 1.6 million, and the total arable land of these small 
holdings increased from 2.1 million to 2.7 million hectares. The num¬ 
ber of holdings from 5 to 50 hectares increased from 676,000 to 
712,000 with the total land increasing from 7.8 million to 10.1 mil¬ 
lion hectares. The corresponding figures for holdings from 50 hec¬ 
tares up were: from 12,400 to 23,000, from 1.5 to 3.2 million hec¬ 
tares. 2 * In the early 1970s the government began setting up agro-in¬ 
dustrial complexes with the help of foreign capital, and the propor¬ 
tion between small and large holdings changed in favour of the large 
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holdings at a still greater rate. 

This change was further promoted by the constant elimination of 
the small commodity peasant holdings. The peasants who had received 
plots (2.5 million families of a total of 3.6 million) were to join 
cooperatives. However, despite this the small-plot owners, burdened 
by land compensation payments, were compelled to borrow money 
from usurers. At the same time, the private ownership of small plots 
made it possible for joint-stock agricultural companies and agro-in¬ 
dustrial associations to ‘legally expropriate” their owners. The 
peasants abandoned or sold their plots en masse. They migrated to the 
cities, swelling the ranks of the city lumpens, of unskilled workers and 
the marginal strata who managed to establish some sort of small busi¬ 
ness. Since this disturbed the “social balance” and was fertile soil for 
social tension, Iranian welfare centres prepared rural migrants to lead 
an urban life and, in particular, to overcome the shock of rapid change. 
They “helped to forge a new philosophy and morality”. 26 

The relatively large stratum of well-to-do farmers who had appeared 
as a result of the agrarian reforms and were producing the bulk of 
the nation’s agricultural produce, could not be regarded as reliable sup¬ 
porters of the regime either. The establishment of agro-industrial com¬ 
plexes, the control of market prices, and the rising prices for machines 
and fertilisers hit this stratum especially hard. Its representatives mig¬ 
rated to cities, joined the’ urban intermediate strata, and readily ac¬ 
cepted the ideas of the democratic and anti-imperialist struggle. The 
number of office workers chiefly from among the urban intermediate 
strata grew rapidly, making up by the mid-1970s over 25 per cent of 
the working population, “a very large middle sector for any develop¬ 
ing society”. 27 

The destruction of traditional structures both in the cities and in 
the villages was very detrimental to developing capitalism “from bot¬ 
tom”. True, under conditions of the population explosion so typical 
of the East, and the tremendous migration of peasants to the cities, 
followed by the growth of pseudo-urbanisation, a reproduction and 
even swelling of urban traditional structures was taking place in Iran. 
However, the productive forces of these structures were constant¬ 
ly undermined by the mass import of foreign goods. 

The general growth of the national income in the existing situation 
further increased social inequality, which became an additional re¬ 
straining factor in the evolution of the capitalist mode of production. 
Iran bypassed certain phases in the development of the productive 
forces (which the industrially-developed countries underwent in their 
time), such as pre-monopoly capitalism with its free competition. This 
predetermined the elitist nature of the highest forms of capitalist pro¬ 
duction in the country. As a result, the modem industry in Iran 
lacked a firm foundation and would have been altogether impracticable 
if not for customs protection and subsidies from oil revenue. Above 
all, the anarchic nature of production and its dependence upon oil 
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revenue excluded the possibility for prolonged economic growth. All 
this attested to the inability of the modern forms of private-economic 
capitalism, implanted “from top”, to remodel the traditional socio¬ 
economic structures; they merely stagnated and only adapted them¬ 
selves to foreign interests. 

Therefore, the sweeping process of industrialisation in Iran was not 
followed by the formation of local private capital and the class of 
the bourgeoisie. Moreover, the “thousand families” were a new ob¬ 
stacle in the path of the free and mass development of capitalism. 


* 


The large gap that existed between the modem and traditional 
sectors, the relative socio-economic disparity and the sqcio-political 
disintegration of the corresponding socio-economic structures was the 
underlying reason for the popular anti-monarchic and anti-imperialist 
revolution which swept the country in the beginning of 1978. Hence 
the confrontation between the socio-class forces behind these struc¬ 
tures: the newly-formed narrow groups of the financial and industrial 
bourgeoisie, the big capitalist landowners closely associated with the 
Shah and his court, and the multi-national monopolies, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the masses of traditional traders, artisans and 
small entrepreneurs who failed to adapt themselves to new bourgeois 
conditions at the time of the accelerated integration of Iran’s 
economy with the world capitalist economy. These strata suffered 
most from the financial and economic crisis of the mid-1970s. 28 

The existence of stagnant Eastern societies along with the highly- 
developed world capitalist structure? which subordinated the former 
to their interests, determined the sharp contrast in the levels of the 
modem and the traditional sectors. This in turn resulted in striking 
differences between the corresponding social strata. While the former, 
despite their elitist nature, had already represented the relatively 
formed socio-economic category of a capitalist type, the latter, des¬ 
pite certain quantitative and qualitative changes in the traditional 
small commodity and the emergent small-scale capitalist structures, 
still largely preserved their inherent pre-capitalist features. 

This phenomenon was chiefly due to the appearance of new mar¬ 
ginal strata (rural migrants driven from their traditional production 
structures by the agrarian reforms) within the lower borders of the 
strata related to small-scale entrepreneurial capital. In the decade 
from the mid-1960s to the mid-1970s a total of 5 million rural resi¬ 
dents migrated to the cities. They swelled the ranks of the lower and, 
to some extent, the urban middle strata. They occupied a somewhat 
intermediate niche between the different social groups. As many of 
them were unable to find employment in industry, they set up small 
shops and traditional handicraft workshops. Because of the extremely 
low labour productivity at these enterprises, this category of people, 
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partly aligned with the trade and business sector of the urban inter¬ 
mediate strata, spent all their time producing and selling their goods 
Jean-Fran^is Clement, a French sociologist noted: “These people 
are Puritans who lead a hard life unlike the peasants, who had time for 
rich rituals and ceremonies, and unlike the technocrats and the big 
bourgeois.” 29 Living within and on the borders of the urban lower 
and middle strata, the rural migrants preserved their specific produc¬ 
tive and socio-psychological features. 

The destructive impact of the artificial implantation of bour¬ 
geois relations in pre-capitalist structures “from top” paved the way 
for the revival of Islamic traditions among the social strata as well. 
In this context we must take into account the position of the 
commercial and entrepreneurial section of the urban intermediate 
strata, since the policy of accelerated capitalist industrialisation un¬ 
dermined the role of the city bazaars which were traditionally linked 
with religious institutions. 

The rapid elimination of traditional views, customs, and cultural 
values also affected the civil servants among the urban intermediate 
strata. Many of them held that Iran’s national features and culture 
were closely connected with the Shiite branch of Islam, of which close 
to 90 per cent of the population were followers. Needless to say ma¬ 
ny of them regarded Islam chiefly as a cultural tradition which would 
in the future serve as a front for the new liberal-democratic regime. 

From the point of view of the masses, the spiritual values of Islam 
embodied the moral, ethical, humanitarian and social factors that de¬ 
fied lawlessness, tyranny, immorality, corruption, personal degenera¬ 
tion, the estrangement of the ruling hierarchy from the masses, the 
worship of Mammon and the growing social inequality. The faithful in 
the mosque called upon the clergy (who, they felt, were the only 
force capable of withstanding the temptations of money and present 
ing contact with the people) to interfere in the state affairs. Many 
women went back to wearing the yashmak which was in fact a pro¬ 
test against the Western way of life. 

The mass politisation of the clergy 30 reflected the growing strug¬ 
gle aimed at ousting large-scale capital backed by the West by small- 
scale capital. On the other hand, it reflected the national anti-dicta¬ 
torial and anti-imperialist struggle. The activities of the clergy, as 
seen in their corporate interests, reflected the two trends of the nation¬ 
al-democratic liberation movement. The clergy tried to preserve 
their traditional status as guardians of social justice and morality. 
The undermining of this status would naturally affect the degree of 
influence the clergy had upon the masses and would, therefore, threat¬ 
en their existence. 

The clergy, which had been forced to give up many of its economic 
positions and political privileges in the course of the Shah’s reforms 
and was thus drawn closer to the middle strata socially, supported the 
national-democratic aspirations of the masses more strongly than ever. 
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M» n y religious figures combined such conservative ideas as return to 
Islamic traditions in every-day life (this reflected their protest against 
the regime’s pro-Western policy and the creation of a consumer socie¬ 
ty) with positive, though at times rather vague demands for “social 
justice” and “just distribution of wealth”. These demands implied, 
in the first place, the abolition of lawlessness and corruption, the 
establishment of a system of interest-free bank credits, and the in¬ 
troduction of other measures proceeding from egalitarian principles 
of Islam. As for Iran’s international policy, the clergy stood for the 
elimination of all foreign and particularly American influence and for 
the maintenance of ties with all countries on the basis of equali¬ 
ty, mutual respect and non-interference in internal affairs. The 
demands to found an “Islamic society” and “Islamic government”, 
put forth by the religious circles, were objectively a factor for national 
consolidation in the struggle for national renewal on the grounds 
of traditional religious and cultural values. 

The political and organisational activities of the religious oppo¬ 
sition in the mosques, and its influence on the masses gradually placed 
it in the lead of the anti-Shah and anti-imperialist struggle begun early 
in 1978. Ayatolla Khomeini, an irreconcilable enemy of the Pahlavi 
Dynasty and of Muhammad Reza Shah in particular, played a 
prominent role in the revolution. He was able to paralyse the activities 
of the moderate elements, especially the intelligentsia and the Na¬ 
tional Front, and lead the truly national movement to victory in 
February 1979. From the very start of the anti-Shah struggle, most of 
the top strata of the financial and industrial bourgeoisie and many 
large-scale landowners fled the country. Their property was confiscat¬ 
ed by the new regime in the very first days since the advent to power. 
At the same time, US imperialism strongholds in the country were 
scrapped, and one of the US’s largest strategic vantage grounds in 
the Middle East was liquidated. 

From the social point of view, Khomeini expressed ideas of a pop¬ 
ulist type cloathed in a religious form. Along with demands to revive 
the principles of Islam in everyday and family life, he called for cul¬ 
tural, political, economic and social programme to be worked out on 
the basis of Islamic egalitarian principles and in the interests of all 
“disinherited”. This notion embraced the broadest masses, except the 
direct and indirect supporters of the Shah’s regime. The acceptance of 
Islam, which Khomeini regarded both as a means of personal self-im¬ 
provement and social remoulding of society, was the chief criterion 
for ascertaining whether one belonged to the category of the “disin¬ 
herited”. Khomeini sharply criticised Western civilisation and rejected 
the bqurgeois way of life, capitalist progress, urbanisation, etc. At the 
same time he rejected the achievements of the world socialist system 
as being atheistic in nature. The rejection of capitalist progress and its 
“horrors" of primary accumulation, and the mass expropriation of 
small producers predetermined the acceptance of Khomeini's cul- 
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rural and social ideas. 

Morteza Kotobi, a sociologist at Teheran University, and Jean-Leon 
Vandoome, a French journalist, wrote the following about Khomei¬ 
ni’s socio-economic views: “In his opinion, Western technology i s 
rational, but the Western system as a whole is irrational. He believes 
that in Iran this system has transformed human relations into com¬ 
modity relations. He opposes his metaphysics to capitalist inhuman¬ 
ity... The economic system he wants to establish is neither based on 
the laws of the market and competition, nor on the state planning and 
controlling economic activities, but on moral principles... There is 
no need for structural reforms, since after people corrupted by the 
old regime are driven out, persons with high moral standards will 
become the leaders. Khomeini ignores the lessons of history and dis¬ 
regards the alignment of forces, thus playing into the hands of those 
who possess wealth, knowledge, political power or information.’^ 1 

Khomeini views the country’s tremendous economic difficulties in 
the post-February period and the demands for improving the peo¬ 
ple’s standard of living put forth by various social forces as questions 
of minor importance. Since, in his opinion, the final goal of the 
revolution—the creation of an "Islamic classless society”—could be 
achieved through spiritual revival in Islam, the prime task was the 
reorganisation of moral relations in conformity with Islam. In ac¬ 
cordance with this conception, the “Islamisation” of social and family 
relations, public education and administration is the chief concern of 
the new leadership. This complex of measures is known as the “Is¬ 
lamic cultural revolution”. 

The establishment of a new, Islamic system of state power was 
another important task. The majority of traders and industrialists as 
well as the new marginal strata more or less supported the course to¬ 
wards the “Islamisation” of the state, while the majority of the intel¬ 
ligentsia called for the establishment of a liberal system. The bazaar 
traders were ardent supporters of economic liberalism, the free market 
and non-intervention of the state in the economy; the middle strata of 
the business circles called for the overall confiscation and socialisa¬ 
tion of large economic enterprises and for using the public sector in 
the interests of small business. In the summer of 1979 a new, Islamic 
Constitution was adopted. It came into force after it was approved by 
a national referendum in December 1979. 

As a result of the political reform the state power became parlia¬ 
mentary in form and Islamic in content and rejected in theory the 
Western-type democracy. The Islamic state is a synthesis of the theo¬ 
cratic and representative systems which had appeared during the 
revolution and which are to a certain degree opposed to each other. 
The new political regime, acting in the name of the “disinherited”, 
combines the various demands of the middle strata: “Islamisa- 
tion”, “liberalisation” and “socialisation”. 

However, at first the government did not go farther than current 
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economic and socio-philanthropic measures. As a result, accord¬ 
ing to Le Monde (May 1979), “the gap between the reformist pol¬ 
icy and the revolutionary aspirations was becoming ever-greater”. 3 2 
A month later Ahmad Faroughy, an Iranian journalist residing in 
France, noted that the most typical feature of Iran at the time was 
“the unprecedented breach between the aspirations and demands of 
the nation’s vital forces, on the one hand, and, on the other, the to¬ 
tal inaction of the present leaders of the republic in the face of the 
economic crisis which threatens to ruin everything.” 33 “The vital 
forces of the nation” meant the left-wing circles who were kept away 
from power and who called for a revolutionary approach to the re¬ 
forms. 

The government acted in conformity with the general conceptions 
of Islam, preaching the prevalence of the spiritual over the material 
life, ascetism in consumption and the contempt for various business 
activities. In one of his interviews, Khomeini said that true progress 
would only be achieved when the material activities of the people 
were directed towards developing their personality. In another instance 
he stated that the “Islamic revolution” was primarily of a spirit¬ 
ual and ideological nature, and not of a socio-political one. The 
report by the Bureau of Iran’s Revolutionary Programmes, published 
in September 1979 and dealing with the basic principles of the coun¬ 
try’s socio-economic development up to the year 2000, advanced the 
following principles: a) the economy is not a means for development 
and prosperity, it is a means for bringing people closer to God;b) the 
economy serves to fulfill the society’s sensible and universally-recog¬ 
nised needs without extravagance; c) there is a balance between 
economic achievements and moral principles. 

The authorities regarded the regulation of consumption (intending 
to keep it within sensible limits) as their major task. They maintained 
that combatting wastefulness was the chief means of not only 
reaching the moral perfection of society and doing away with pover¬ 
ty and hardships but of achieving economic independence. They 
called for a just distribution of material wealth among the members of 
the Muslim community, regarding piety and not one’s work as a cri¬ 
terion of such distribution “from each according to his ability, to 
each according to his piety”. 34 

However, the intentions and aims of the authorities were in con¬ 
flict with reality. In order to improve the economic situation, in 
the summer of 1979 they introduced some structural changes in the 
industrial and financial spheres. In June and July, a decision was 
passed to nationalise all banks, insurance companies and a number of 
large industrial enterprises. The ruling circles provided various ex¬ 
planations for the motives behind nationalisation and its prospects. 
This was also the result of their nearly total preference for moral and 
political aims to economic ones. Naturally, given such an approach, 
the effect of the structural changes on the economy was not imme- 
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diately apparent. But they catered to the immediate interests of 
small depositors, owners of small enterprises and a part of the bazaar 
traders who profited from the continuing rise in prices for basic foods. 

In the spring of 1980, the rural population forced the government 
to launch die land reform, which provided for the confiscation of the 
land belonging to big owners. However, in most cases the latter were 
given equal amounts of virgin land as compensation. The land quota 
was three times that needed for sustaining one peasant family. This 
measure fully satisfied the rural upper crust. Purchase prices for agri¬ 
cultural products had doubled previously in the interests of this stra¬ 
tum, and this brought about an increase in state price subsidies for 
food. Since the distribution network remained in the hands of the 
traders, many of them managed to resell the subsidised goods in othei 
Persian Gulf countries. All attempts to establish a price control were 
blocked by the traders and local authorities. 

The crisis in the major branches of the country’s economy became 
still more aggravated in 1980, after the United States introduced 
economic sanctions against Iran in response to the seizure by Iranian 
students of the staff of the American Embassy in Teheran on Novem¬ 
ber 4, 1979. The so-called Iranian crisis was, to a certain extent, artifi¬ 
cially prolonged by the United States, which sought to pursue its glo¬ 
bal strategy and, in particular, in the oil-rich Persian Gulf region.3 5 

The seizure of the American Embassy was an act of great political 
significance to the Iranian leaders, for it created a common political 
goal, something the country had lacked since the victory of the Rev¬ 
olution in February 1979. Now once again the many socio-political 
forces of the former anti-Shah movement could be united on a sin¬ 
gle anti-imperialist platform. A new, Islamic structure of state power 
was established in Iran immediately following these events. 

Despite the country’s critical economic situation, its leaders, sup¬ 
ported by a new national upsurge, withstood US pressure to free the 
hostages. Some Iranian leaders believed the American sanctions might 
even have a positive effect: they would have made the people realise 
the extent of the country’s dependence on Western deliveries, so that 
they would have to rely on their own strength; they would nave 
changed from consumers to producers, and this, in the end, would 
have furthered the country's independent economic development. 

At the same time, everything was done to present the seizure of the 
American Embassy (which many international organisations, includ¬ 
ing the United Nations, as well as the majority of the world’s coun¬ 
tries qualified as a breach of the universally-recognised standards of 
international law) as a revolutionary action and, moreover, one of 
international significance. The Iranian leaders hoped to turn the con¬ 
flict between Iran and the United States into a world struggle for a 
radical re-organisation of international economic and political relations, 
into an Iranian-led uprising of all the “disinherited” nations against 
the oppressors, and, finally, into a “world Islamic revolution”.* 0 
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However, the real situation introduced certain corrections into 
these plans. The authorities were compelled to restore the “assembly 
industry” and resume cancelled contracts with foreign firms. 

The slogans of intermediate orientation which prevailed among the 
leaders of Iran (“Neither to the Left, nor to the Right, but to Islam”, 
“Neither to the East, nor to the West, but to Islam”) began to change 
in time, assuming the “third road” conception typical of the middle 
strata of many Eastern countries. In internal affairs, this conception 
provided for the establishment of “neither a capitalist, nor a Marx¬ 
ist system”. In foreign affairs it outlined a policy of “equidistance” 
from the two super-powers, with Western Europe serving, according to 
the Iranian leaders’ initial intentions, as a counterbalance. However, 
after the member-countries of the Common Market resorted to sanc¬ 
tions against Iran, the latter used the services of “neutral” banks 
(in Switzerland, Sweden, Austria and India) in concluding its oil-ex- 
port transactions. Iran also strengthened its commercial and eco¬ 
nomic ties with some of the developing countries of Asia and of the 
East European socialist countries. 

As for the seizure of the American embassy (a manifestation of the 
Iranian people’s anti-imperialist sentiments), the Iranian leaders de¬ 
manded that to solve this problem the United States should acknowl¬ 
edge its participation in the crimes of the Shah’s regime and “guaran¬ 
tee” Iran’s political and economic independence. This time, too, the 
middle strata took up the “disinherited” people’s outcry to assert 
themselves in society as they received the opportunity to express, on 
a government level, their avid desire to humiliate American imperial¬ 
ism and “force it to its knees”. But on January 20, 1981 the problem 
was resolved on a financial and economic basis: according to the ag¬ 
reement signed some days earlier, the countries were to resume the 
relations that had existed prior to November 4, 1979. 

The war between Iran and Iraq that broke out on September 
22, 1980 has become a new factor of national consolidation and was 
instrumental in shaping the Iranian leadership’s decision to put an 
end to the hostage problem and to the country’s new economic dif¬ 
ficulties. Its causes lie in the constant boundary clashes and territo¬ 
rial disputes between the two countries, as well as in the contradic¬ 
tory political and ideological views held by the respective leader¬ 
ship of Iran and Iraq. This war has evoked the deep concern of the so¬ 
cialist countries and of progressive-minded people all over the world. 
American imperialism and its allies have used the conflict for a further 
build-up of die US naval force in the Indian Ocean and the Persian 
Gulf area. (. 

As for the clergy, it has made use of the war against Iraq as a means 
for putting a damper on the revolutionary enthusiasm of the masses 
and for establishing a theocratic regime which has flourished ever 
since the removal of President Banisadr in June 1981 (he was replaced 
by a religious figure). Since that time the Islamic leadership has 
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been conducting a campaign against all left organisations and, espe¬ 
cially, against the People's Party of Iran whose members are being! 
persecuted and executed beginning from February 1983. 

The clergy that joined the anti-Shah struggle as a political force re¬ 
flecting the aspirations of the masses, came to power as a represen¬ 
tative of the small and middle commercial-entrepreneurial capita] 
and soon began to display a tendency towards a rapprochement 
with the big non-monopoly bourgeoisie. However, its own narrow 
group and corporative interests have still remained in the forefront of 
its political activities. 

* » • 

Therefore, the specific features of mass social consciousness, de¬ 
termined by the specific ratio of the traditional and modern elements 
in the country’s socio-political evolution, have had a noticeable effect 
on the nature and content of the revolutionary process in Iran. The 
unique interrelationship existing between the corresponding elements 
is due to the position of the Eastern states in the world capitalist 
economy. Local, traditional and, on the whole, pre-capitalist economic 
structures co-exist with highly-developed, modem capitalist produc¬ 
tion. Under these conditions, the traditional elements are naturally 
regarded by the masses as an expression of national specific features, 
reflecting as they do the potential ability of the existing social rela¬ 
tions to develop along original lines. Simultaneously, the modem ele¬ 
ments are viewed as alien to the traditional societies and as relations 
forced upon this society from without, destroying and adapting the 
local structures to the needs of a foreign social organism. 

The different orientations of the revolutionary movements “from 
bottom” and the revolution “from top” that resulted from the above- 
mentioned factors, have found expression in the violent response 
of the traditional social structures to the process of accelerated capi¬ 
talist modernisation according to the Western model. However, the 
correlation of traditionalism and modernism is not at all a kind of a 
struggle between an archaic society and a “modem” model; it is a 
struggle determined by concrete capitalist experience for national de¬ 
velopment against the policy of “Westernisation” forced “from top” 
and incapable of really modernising the Eastern society in the light 
of the demands of social progress. The intersection of two relatively 
disintegrated phases of historical development during the extemely 
compressed period of time predetermined the nearly simultaneous 
appearance in Iran’s socio-political arena of such ideological trends 
related to various historical epochs, as religious reformation, popul¬ 
ism, Islamophilism, “Westernisation”, left-wing radicalism, etc. 

When the intermediate strata exert a prevalent influence on the 
social content of the revolutionary process, one can discover a certain 
breach between the revolution and a revolutionary reform,'as well as 
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between their destructive and creative tasks. This breach reflects the 
historical futility of developing capitalism on a broad scale within the 
framework of the world capitalist system dominated by state-mono¬ 
poly structures. This has predetermined the character of the activities 
of the new Iranian government which often amazes some foreign ob¬ 
servers. The government strives for goals that are focussed on the out¬ 
side, and for the immediate reorganisation of the international eco¬ 
nomic and political order; it also strives to export its ideology of the 
“Islamic revolution”. 

The initial stage of the Iranian revolution was undoubtedly of a 
bourgeois-democratic type. Nevertheless, one must not underestimate 
the subjective-populist anti-capitalism of the peasants and, especial¬ 
ly, of the former peasant masses, as well as the nationalisation of part 
of the large-scale capitalist property carried out by the new regime. 
This has revealed a certain connection between the revolution in Iran 
and those modem anti-imperialist revolutions which have developed 
on the ideological and social basis of the various types of “national 
socialism”. The Iranian revolution, which occurred at a relatively high 
stage of socio-economic evolution and lacked such a factor as anti- 
feudal tasks, has revealed more clearly than other similar revolutions 
of the past the internal contradictions of the revolutions of this 
type that determine the diverse orientations of social development. 

The contradiction between the subjective intentions of the new 
regime, acting in the name of all the “disinherited”, and the objective 
results of its policy, which catered chiefly to the interests of the 
business sector of the intermediate strata, became obvious shortly 
after the victory of the revolution in February 1979. This was quite 
natural, for the peculiar symbiosis of bourgeois-democratic aspira¬ 
tions and anti-capitalist sentiments which took shape during the rev¬ 
olutionary struggle, was a reflection of the long-standing need for 
neutralising the after-effects of the unbalanced capitalist moderni¬ 
sation on the masses connected with the traditional structures and 
way of life. The policy of the new regime combines the promotion of 
bourgeois development (in a state-capitalist and anti-monopoly form) 
with the defence of small entrepreneurship and the actual or imagi¬ 
ned interests which more or less correspond to the demands of the 
masses who adhere to traditionalism. 

Thus, the Iranian revolution is a process of rare complexity and 
contradictoriness, determined both by the country’s specific cap¬ 
italist development and the specific nature of the modem epoch of 
the world-historic transition to socialism. This revolution, due to its 
demands of social justice, driving forces and methods of struggle, is 
a popular one; it is anti-monarchic, anti-monopoly and anti-imperial¬ 
ist in orientation; it is bourgeois-democratic according to its tasks 
and final results; and is Islamic, due to the leading role of the clergy 
and its organisational and ideological foundations. The Iranian revo¬ 
lution has added new dimensions to the general sociological problem 
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of the correlation between revolution and reform. 

Nowadays it is obvious that the key problems of Iran’s socio-poli¬ 
tical evolution cannot be solved along capitalist lines, since under the 
present conditions in Asia and Africa capitalism is “unable”, as 
R. Ulyanovsky justly notes, “to provide high rates of economic 
growth and this aggravates class antagonisms, dooms the masses to 
new suffering and leads to neo-colonial dependence”.3 7 Concurrently, 
“a real adherence to the traditional moral, social and egalitarian 
principles of Islam does not run counter to the struggle for social 
progress, or to the principles of scientific socialism in the process of 
solving the tasks of economic, social and cultural development”^ 8 
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A. 3. REZNIKOVl 


THE DOWNFALL OF THE IRANIAN MONARCHY 


(January-February 1979) 


f 


On December 29, 1978 Shah Muhammad Reza approached Shah- 
pur Bakhtiar, one of the leaders of the National Front, an alliance of 
the secular opposition parties, with an offer to form a cabinet. The 
military government of General Azhari, which was brought to power 
on November 6, resigned on December 31. The Shah’s regime was 
retrenching in order to survive. The anti-Shah and anti-imperialist 
revolution entered its decisive stage. 

In November and December the revolution gained strength: the 
strike movement was on the rise, with the oil workers in the first 
ranks of this movement. Oil drilling for export practically ceased by 
the end of December. The available reserves were not even enough for 
the country’s needs-, the Muslim clergy, supported by the mounting 
people’s movement, waged a consistent and methodical campaign for 
the Shah’s abdication. The many-thousand-strong manifestations that 
swept the country on December 10 and 11 (during the Ashura days of 
mourning) demonstrated the power of the anti-Shah movement. By 
this time the leadership of the National Front had fully acknowled¬ 
ged the leading role of the clergy, guided by Ayatollah Khomeini in 
the Revolution, and taken an irreconcilable stand in regard to the 
Shah, 

The Shah sought desperately for a compromise with the bourgeois 
and petty-bourgeois parties and groups that made up the National 
Front. He knew it was impossible to reach an agreement with the cler¬ 
gy, whereas until November the parties of the National Front had 
not yet taken an irreconcilable stand. These parties were a strong 
force, as they were supported by the masses, especially by the artisans 
and traders united by a great conglomeration, the bazaars. Winning 
over the National Front would split the revolutionary forces and thus 
hinder the revolution. However, the pressure of the masses was so 
strong that any compromise with the Shah’s regime would have 
brought the National Front to political bankruptcy. While trying to 
make a deal with the opposition, the Shah continued to issue orders 
for massacring the unarmed demonstrators. In the course of Novemb¬ 
er and December 1978 the Shah’s regime continuously attempted to 
reach an agreement in case it would be impossible to suppress, and 
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to suppress in case it would be impossible to reach an agreement. How¬ 
ever, every new massacre made a compromise with the opposition less 
possible. 

By the end of 1978 it had become evident that the mass executions 
could not stop the revolution. For several months the Shah had been 
at a state of war with his own people, using artillery and tanks against 
them. Nevertheless, he was losing this war. The movement continued 
to grow, and the oil workers’ strikes were slowly but surely strangling 
the regime. Because of the fuel shortage electric power stations, fac¬ 
tories and railways shut down one after another. The stoppage of the 
key industries was followed by stoppages in related branches. Ever 
new contingents of workers and employees of the steel and metal 
working industries, the automobile industry, the municipal services, 
transportation, banks, communal services, customs, the ministries 
and government offices were joining the strike movement. 

Events were coming to a head, though the outcome of the struggle 
was still unclear. 

In such a situation the Shah managed to persuade Shahpur Bakh- 
tiar to cooperate. The Shah and his retinue were aware that under these 
conditions the National Front would criticise Bakhtiar’s efforts 
severely. The Shah hoped that if the concessions made by the new 
government were extensive enough to stop the popular movement, or 
at least hinder it, the National Front would have to agree to negotiate. 
Besides, the army still supported the regime though instances of in¬ 
subordination were occurring more often and there were even muti¬ 
nies. But the army per se still obeyed orders. 

The Regime’s General Retreat 

On January 4, 1979 Shahpur Bakhtiar, the new Prime Minister, 
announced his platform at a press conference. He informed the press 
that the Shah would soon go abroad for medical treatment, and that 
according to the Constitution, a Council of Regents would rule in the 
absence of the monarch. This was the focal point of the new prime 
minister’s speech. It also contained many other points which seemed 
incredible in the speech of a Shah’s official. Bakhtiar said that “as a 
result of the successive governments’ dishonourable conduct and the 
treason and negligence of the rulers, we have become the victims of 
staggering corruption, which will take a long time to root out”. He 
went on to say that all those who in the course of 25 years had been 
robbing the treasury, taking bribes, torturing the innocent, filling 
the prisons and violating the Constitution would be persecuted and 
punished. Every state needed a counterintelligence service for com¬ 
batting espionage, “but I find that what exists today under the name 
of security service, or SAVAK, is intolerable”. The Prime Minis¬ 
ter declared that one part of SAVAK would continue functioning as 
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a counterintelligence service, but that the internal service would be liq¬ 
uidated. 

Bakhtiar described the situation in Iran under the Pahlavi Dynasty 
in grim words. Agriculture was in a state of collapse, with most of the 
products being imported from abroad. The economy was in a “crit¬ 
ical state”. For 25 years (i.e., since 1953, when Shah Muhammad Re- 
za assumed the powers of a dictator as a result of a military coup) 
“we childishly believed that we were advancing along the road of 
progress as no other society ever had”. He said Iran needed time to 
overcome the crisis in the social, political, economic and cultural 
spheres, and that the new government had to create “a democratic so¬ 
ciety based on social justice, to provide for the welfare of all people, 
and to rule the country along social-democratic principles”. As for 
martial law, he said it would be impossible to rescind it immediately 
under the existing conditions, for otherwise it would be difficult to 
“guarantee the security of the people’s lives and property”, but that 
it was to be lifted in stages. “I hope that to-morrow, or the day after, 
the press will receive complete freedom... This means that nobody, 
neither the military, nor the civil officials will be giving it any orders." 
Bakhtiar promised that “all political parties acting within the frame¬ 
work of the Constitution” would be legalised. This included the 
left-wing parties, as long as they were “independent” and “national", 
Iran would not sell its oil to Israel, and would break off relations with 
the Republic of South Africa; the country would withdraw from 
CENTO, for “CENTO is a corpse, and we do not intend to exhume 
it”; Iran would adhere to “a policy of national independence based on 
the respect of sovereignty and independence.” The Prime Minister stat¬ 
ed that Iran would notify all countries, including the USA, that it 
was no longer the Persian Gulf policeman. The government would 
tolerate no interference in the country’s internal affairs. It did not in¬ 
tend to purchase “more arms abroad than is actually needed". This 
was a pledge to stop the colossal arms purchases in the US and the 
West European countries. 

The major part of Bakhtiar’s speech was devoted to his govern¬ 
ment’s relations with the clergy and the National Front. He expressed 
his respect for the clergy, and especially for Ayatollah Khomeini and 
Ayatollah Shariatmadari, stressing that the clergy was “the leader of 
the national revolution”. As Prime Minister, he said he was ready to 
meet with its representatives. "His Holiness, the great Ayatollah Kho¬ 
meini, is an Iranian of high standing, and as any other Iranian, he can 
return to his country,” Bakhtiar further said that he still considered 
himself a member of the National Front and expressed the belief that 
he would “return to the National Front” and that the National Front 
would return to him. 1 

Thus, the new premier presented a broad programme of demo¬ 
cratic change. Many points of the programme echoed the demands of 
millions of demonstrators and strikers throughout the country. In 
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exchange Bakhtiar asked for but one thing: time, which was needed to 
carry out the new government’s promises. 

The premier was placed in a difficult situation. On the one hand, 
he intended to carry out a wide range of reforms. On the other hand, 
as Prime Minister of the Shah’s government, he could not count on 
the support of the masses, or of the influential political parties, for in 
the existing revolutionary situation the latter were obliged to take the 
mass sentiments into consideration. The masses demanded that the 
monarchy and the Shah’s regime be liquidated and not reformed even 
on the broadest scale. They regarded Bakhtiar as the head of the 
Shah’s government, a premier appointed by the Shah and-approved by 
the Shah’s Majlis. No matter how extensive Bakhtiar’s programme of 
reforms was, and no matter what effort he would make to carry out 
the programme, there was no way of avoiding the fact that he had 
been appointed by the Shah, Recognising his government as the legal 
government meant acknowledging the legality of the Shah’s regime. 2 

In this situation Bakhtiar acted as if trying to “leave time behind”: 
the freedom of the press was introduced immediately, political pri¬ 
soners were released, SAVAK was dissolved, and a number of foreign 
policy statements were made in the spirit of the January 4th program¬ 
me. The question was whether or not Bakhtiar could placate the pop¬ 
ular movement with the aid of these substantial concessions. If so, 
the government would receive the support of a number of National 
Front leaders which would mean that its legality was based not only 
on the Shah’s investiture, but to a certain degree, on the will of the 
people. The new government desperately hoped for a retreat of the 
popular movement, for an end to the strikes, demonstrations, and 
attacks on police and gendarmerie precincts, and clashes with govern¬ 
ment troops. To this end, the government demanded that the army 
end its reprisals against the population. 

After the Bakhtiar Government came to power the army and police 
at first refrained from resorting to massacres. However, this did not 
ease the existing tensions. 

In granting these unprecedented concessions, Bakhtiar was trying 
to settle matters with his former friends from the National Front, for 
its leaders had already published a statement denouncing his actions 
and expelling him from its ranks. 3 Ayatollah Mahmud Taleghani, one 
of the leaders of the Teheran clergy, also condemned Bakhtiar’s stand, 
saying: “Any power which is established in Iran within the framework 
of the present national struggle must be guided by Imam Khomeini. 
Otherwise the people of Iran will not accept it.” 4 Thus, the two most 
influential and organised political forces of Iran—the Muslim clergy 
and the National Front—had openly dissociated themselves from Bakh¬ 
tiar. On January 6, after several days of silence, Ayatollah Khomeini, 
the leader of the revolution, issued the following statement from 
exile: “The organisation of a new cabinet in Teheran is a dangerous 
conspiracy.” He added that “the government and parliament are ille- 
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gal. They want to call the regime which is in agony, but still alive 
‘the former regime’ and to call the bloody dictatorship ‘the former 
dictatorship’, and thus force them upon us.” In one of his appeal] 
to the nation, Khomeini declared that the formation of the Bakhdar 
Government was a trick of “the organisers of international plunder”; 
he said they wished “the plunder of oil and foreign rule to continue”. 
Khomeini noted that they hoped to continue their rule with the aid 
of such insignificant and deceptive measures as freedom of the press 
and the partial dissolution of SAVAK, and that they were hypocrit¬ 
ically reiterating their adherence to Islam. An account of this state¬ 
ment noted that “Imam Khomeini urged the nation to continue the 
struggle and called upon the people to disobey.” 5 This was an 
anathema. 

The Iranian Revolution of 1978-1979 combined various forms of 
struggle: peaceful demonstrations that put forth anti-Shah and anti¬ 
imperialist slogans; a type of these demonstrations, funeral proces¬ 
sions, that terrible fusion of grief and hatred; attacks on government 
offices, tax bureaus, SAVAK branches, police commissariats and 
gendarmerie precincts (at times these attacks were spontaneous, and 
in other cases they were organised by revolutionary-democratic 
groups of Mujahidins and Fedaiyeen, attacks on movie theatres show¬ 
ing Western films, on distilleries, breweries, restaurants and cabarets; 
blocking traffic by setting up barricades or "walls of fire” (burning 
cars and tires); best, a specific Iranian form of protest whereby a 
group of people occupied quarters that afforded them sanctuary, 
presented their demands and remained in the sanctuary until these 
demands were met. They ate and slept there, and some even went 
on hunger strikes. 

The Muslim clergy, which was the guiding and organising force of 
the revolution, sanctioned and encouraged the various forms of strug¬ 
gle, but was against direct armed confrontation with the regime. 
When such confrontation occurred, it was against the clergy’s plans. 
The clergy, from Ayatollah Khomeini and such leaders as Ayatollah 
Taleghani and Ayatollah Shariatmadari to the mullahs at small mos¬ 
ques, appealed to the troops, winning them over to the side of the 
people and inciting them against the army command and the govern¬ 
ment, and, at the same time, called upon the people not to attack the 
soldiers and officers, or the army or police establishments; those who 
did so set the army against the people and the people against the 
army, thus putting off, if not making impossible, the victory of the 
revolution. 

However, the attitude towards one of the punitive departments, 
SAVAK, was unlike the attitude towards any other. The hatred the 
clergy had for SAVAK (as did the masses) was so deep-rooted and vio¬ 
lent that even the more moderate clergymen openly called for attacks 
on SAVAK branches throughout the country. SAVAK was the em¬ 
bodiment of all the blood and filth of the Shah's regime. Many cler- 
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gymen were eventually to provide sanctuary for the soldiers and 
officers of the punitive forces escaping the wrath of the crowds; a 
wounded soldier or officer would often receive first aid in a clergy¬ 
man’s home. But this did not apply to the men of SAVAK. There was 
no mercy for them. They were not given sanctuary. A few days 
were to pass before they would be killed in the streets or publicly 
hanged in many cities and villages of Iran, and always with the 
crowd’s approval. 

A review of the political and organisational policy of the clergy 
during the revolution, and especially in January and February (until 
victory), reveals that its plan included a combination of every type 
of struggle short of an armed uprising. They were for strangling the 
regime by economic measures such as strikes; for undermining it by 
means of constant manifestations and mass meetings, for forcing 
the troops and the police to race from one street to another, from one 
district to another, from one house to another, from one factory to 
another, always meeting with completely hostile crowds; they were 
for expressing the hatred felt by the population for the regime 
through mass gatherings that we're to take place daily and, if necessa¬ 
ry, hourly, they were for putting constant and ever-increasing pressure 
on the army, drawing it over to the side of the people and setting 
it against the generals and the Shah himself; they were for unmasking 
the true face of the regime with the aid of the press which after Bakh- 
tiar’s cabinet came to power, became a free press, and for telling the 
people the truth about the bloody crimes of the Shah’s regime. The 
clergy tried to put an end to the regime and wrest all political power 
from the Shah with the aid of this broad range of measures. 

The demonstrations, manifestations and other mass actions of the 
population claimed a terrible price in human lives in the revolution. 
Thousands of unarmed people who had no way of standing up to the 
army and the police walked straight into the line of machine-gun fire, 
proclaiming anti-Shah and anti-American slogans, and challenging the 
authorities who had declared martial law in the country. The people 
were fired upon, they scattered, leaving the streets strewn with the 
dead and the wounded, only to return to shout the same slogans over 
and over again and to meet another hailstorm of fire. The survivors 
picked up the wounded and the dead, and the following day there 
would be a mass funeral procession, after which everything would be¬ 
gin anew. In time of revolution a fighter will often leave his home in 
the morning not knowing whether he will ever return. But this was 
something new: great masses of unarmed people consciously set them¬ 
selves up as targets, believing that this was the best way they could 
serve the cause which they felt was both just and sacred. Their sacri¬ 
fices, combined with violent aggressiveness, were a most effective weap¬ 
on in the struggle, and this weapon was put to good use by the cler¬ 
gy. The ulemas and mullahs realised full well that the army could not 
retain its discipline, order and system of subordination (without 
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which no army can exist) while carrying out unending mass execu¬ 
tions of its own people and firing point-blank into crowds marching 
down the streets, or listening to speakers in the squares, or taking part 
in funeral processions, or listening to sermons, or at prayer. The ule¬ 
mas and mullahs never ceased repeating that the murder of innocent 
people was a terrible sin in Allah’s eyes. In many ways their strate¬ 
gy proved effective. 

The precepts of Shiite Islam include not only resistance to tyran¬ 
ny, but the concept of sacrifice. The spiritual code of Shiism includes 
hatred of the tyrant who uses brute force and treachery to 
oppress, humiliate and murder those who are better but weaker than 
he. Shiism has instilled these traits in the faithful for centuries. As is 
known, the Shiites are convinced that the caliphs who ruled after Ali 
became established in their power through violence and murder. 
Husayn’s defeat by the usurper Yazid’s troops in 680 in the Battle of 
Karbala is, according to Shiism, one of the major historical events. 
This victory marked the temporary triumph of unjustice over justice, 
of iniquitous force over righteous weakness. The anniversary of Hu- 
sayn's martyrdom and death are commemorated each year in the 
month of Muharram.6 There was good reason why Shah Muhammad 
Reza decided to leave the country immediately after the “terrible 
month of Muharram” when it seemed the entire country was shout¬ 
ing: “Death to the lawless Yazid!” Thus, in the Shiite’s understand¬ 
ing, the image of the unjust Shah blended with the image of Yazid, 
the embodiment of unjustice, while the martyrs who died for the pop¬ 
ular cause became one with the martyr Husayn, who, in the course of 
thirteen centuries, has been sacred figure to his people. Thus does the 
anti-tyrannical and sacrificial essence of Shiism find expression on the 
political level. This becomes most evident in times of popular unrest 
and revoluion. The Shiite clergy, who has always brought up the 
faithful in an anti-tyrannical and sacrificial spirit, has, in time of re¬ 
volution (and if the goals of the movement coincided with its own), 
actively inflamed these sentiments. 

Reverence of their martyrs occupies a very important part of every¬ 
day Shiite worship. One who has died defending justice, who has 
fallen in the struggle against tyranny, has acted as Husayn and will 
receive a small part of the great store of respect which every Shiite 
has for Husayn. The Iranian Revolution would never have been so vio¬ 
lent and the behaviour of the masses would never have been as selfless 
if not for their worship of martyrdom, if not for their passionate de¬ 
monstration of respect for the fallen in a just cause, if not for the 
mass desire to accept martyrdom. 

On January 8, 1978 it became known that the Shah would leave 
the country the following week. It was announced that the composi¬ 
tion of the Council of Regents had been approved, and the papers 
were quick to note that Karim Sanjabi, leader of the National Front, 
refused to become a member of the Council and assume the post of 
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chairman (as well as that not a single member of the Shah’s family 
was appointed to the council). 

The Shah was retreating. What were the actions of the most influ¬ 
ential political and military forces in this situation? 

Let us first examine the most reactionary group in the army. After 
the departure of Oveysi, this group was actually headed by Colonel- 
General Manucher Khosrowdad. On January 9 Ettelaat published 
Khosrowdad’s statement: “At present, His Majesty has no inten¬ 
tion of leaving the country, not even for a vacation, for if he leaves, 
the Communists will seize power, and the army will never agree to 
that, just as it will not accept a regime under the leadership of Shahpur 
Bakhtiar, or of any other National Front leader.” Khosrowdad added 
that the army, taking into account the interests of Iran, wanted the 
Shah to remain, and if Bakhtiar did not prevent the “departure of 
His Majesty”, the army would take over. This interview reflected the 
view of the Iranian army hawks that the Shah should have not made 
any concessions; they were exerting pressure on the Shah and intend¬ 
ed, in case of his departure, to effect a coup. The next day Bakh¬ 
tiar, in reply to Khosrowdad’s threats, came out with a statement for 
the press. He remarked that he would not prevent the Shah from 
leaving the country, and that he himself suggested this to the Shah. 
Moreover, this was the condition on which he agreed to become 
prime minister. In another interview that same day Bakhtiar said 
that if the Shah wished to leave, no general could stand in his way. 7 
Khosrowdad was consequently dismissed from his post and sent off 
to a remote garrison. This meant that Bakhtiar had withstood the 
pressure of the “hawks" and also had the full support of the Shah, 
the Supreme Commander-in-Chief who had decided to continue the 
retreat, for otherwise Bakhtiar would not have been able to deal 
with Khosrowdad so easily. Repudiation of the frank supporters of 
a military coup did not yet mean that Bakhtiar’s position had been 
bolstered: first, the revolutionary forces that were on the march pre¬ 
sented the chief danger to his government; second, under certain 
conditions the Shah, with the.support of the US government, could at 
some future date decide upon a military coup. 

On January 11, Bakhtiar presented his Government’s platform to 
the Majlis. Its main home-policy points were as follows: disbanding 
SAVAK; investigating its activity; bringing those guilty of robbery 
and other crimes against the people to court; releasing all political 
prisoners, rehabilitating them and compensating them for their los¬ 
ses; gradually rescinding martial law; publishing lists of all those killed 
during the struggle against the regime and proclaiming them mar¬ 
tyrs (in some respects Bakhtiar even went beyond his January 4th 
promises). The government pledged to cooperate with the ulemas and 
announced its intention to conduct free elections in the near future, 
to exile all undesirable foreigners and to spare no effort in restoring 
the economy. The sections of the platform dealing with foreign af- 
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fairs were also constructed in the spirit of Bakhtiar’s statement of 
January 4th 8 

The day before, on January 10, Bakhtiar stated that as a result of 
the reforms to be carried out by his government, the Shah would re¬ 
main in power to the same degree as Queen Elizabeth of England 
ruled (Bakhtiar had never spoken so openly since he became the Pre¬ 
mier). At the same time, he tried to blackmail the revolutionary for¬ 
ces by a threat of a rightist coup. He repeated that as long as he was 
in power, there would be no military coup. However, if he was forced 
to leave his post, there would definitely be one. Actually, this was 
Bakhtiar's trump card. 9 When, on January 13, he was asked about the 
possibilities of such a coup, he replied quite frankly: “There are no 
such plans at present. But if my government is defeated, a military 
coup might very possibly occur.” He also used the time-honoured 
trump of a “communist threat”; he kept saying that the Communists 
allegedly wanted to take over the government, and that their agents 
were everywhere. 

Amid the Shah’s continued retreat, the basic trends of Bakh¬ 
tiar’s strategy were revealed ever more clearly: on the crest of revo¬ 
lutionary action, to deprive the Shah of his powers as a dictator, to 
return to the Constitution of 1906, and to establish a parliamentary 
system in Iran; the methods were to intimidate both the revolutiona¬ 
ry masses and the leaders of the revolution with the threat of a mil¬ 
itary coup, on the one hand and on the other, with a “communist 
conspiracy”, and to quickly introduce a broad programme of reforms 
and concessions. Besides, as it became known some time later, the 
authorities resorted to violence, including executions. The fact that 
the executions would not be carried out on direct orders from Bakh¬ 
tiar, but often against his will—by the Shah’s apparatus and to his or¬ 
ders—proved to the people that the country was still ruled by the 
Shah, and that Bakhtiar, no matter whether he agreed or not, was on¬ 
ly a puppet in the hands of the Shah. Thus, when Bakhtiar fulfilled 
his task and left, or, more likely, would be forced to leave his post, 
the revolution would be defeated, Bakhtiar’s tragedy lay in his inabi¬ 
lity to understand why the masses and their leaders refused to support 
his government, although he was ready to implement most points of 
their programme. He repeated time and again that many reforms had 
already been implemented, while others would be in the near future, 
and that he failed to understand why this was not enough. 

Ayatollah Khomeini kept repeating that the people could not sup¬ 
port Bakhtiar primarily because he had been appointed by the Shah, 
and, therefore, his government was as illegal as any other body of the 
Shah’s regime. On what grounds did the government retain its power? 
This question was of paramount importance to Khomeini, the leaders 
of the National Front and, especially, to the left-wing organisations. 
If the Shah was defeated and withdrew from future struggle, why 
hadn’t he handed all power over to the bloc of revolutionary forces? 
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The actual changes that were taking place were as important for the 
leaders of the revolution and the masses as the fact of who introduc¬ 
ed them. If this was being done by the Shah, or by people appoint¬ 
ed by the Shah, victory was not yet in sight, for the Shah could 
easily remove the puppet government from power and restore the old 
order. Such was Khomeini’s position, and he never veered from it. 

When it became clear that the Shah was retreating, the clergy, led 
by Khomeini, and the National Front increased their pressure on the 
regime. Their tactics acquired new features. On January 8 Khomei¬ 
ni issued a statement in which he, for the first time, focussed his at¬ 
tention on the relationship between the people and the army. The 
clergy and the National Front now put much more effort into win¬ 
ning a certain part of the army over to the side of the revolution, 
or at least into neutralising it. After that Khomeini often repeated 
that “the people of Iran need an army, and they respect it”, and that 
“we respect the army and those generals who conduct themselves 
correctly”. 10 At the same time, in his appeals to the nation Kho¬ 
meini continually drew attention to the danger of a military coup, 
and to the fact that the formation of the new government was the 
result of an “anti-popular conspiracy”. He considered the liquida¬ 
tion of the Shah’s regime and Bakhtiar’s Government the only means 
of preventing a coup. 

On January 9 Khomeini once again stated his attitude towards the 
Bakhtiar Government: he said it was an illegal government, for it 
was appointed by the Shah; the Majlis, which was to approve the 
government’s programme, was also an illegal body, for the people of 
Iran had not elected it; both chambers of the Majlis were appointed 
by the illegal government of the Shah, Khomeini stressed that a mili¬ 
tary coup would be “the last stone the government casts at the peop¬ 
le”. Khomeini also presented a general outline of his future activi¬ 
ties: he would become neither president nor prime minister; a “com¬ 
mittee" would be established to organise parliamentary elections; the 
people were obviously in favour of establishing an "Islamic order”. 
That was perfectly clear, he said, but if their will had to be legally 
affirmed he would not be opposed to a referendum. 11 

In a statement published in Ettelaat on January 11, Khomeini point¬ 
ed out that the Shah’s departure would not change anything, but that 
“the entire system” had to be changed. He continued further that the 
Council of Regents appointed by the Shah, as well as the government 
and parliament were all illegal, and that until they were liquidated 
there would be unrest in the country. On January 13 the Iranian press 
announced that Imam Khomeini had formed a ten-member Islamic 
Revolutionary Council. An account of Khomeini’s appeal to the 
nation on the occasion of this event reads, in part: “His Holiness 
Ayatollah Khomeini has declared in his latest appeal that a Provi¬ 
sional Islamic Revolutionary Council consisting of competent and re¬ 
liable believers has been formed and is starting its work. In particu- 
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lar, it will study and analyse conditions for forming a transitional 
government and will work out its first steps; it will further call a Con¬ 
stituent Assembly and hold elections. The holy and great Ayatollah 
Khomeini also noted that only after a just Islamic order was estab¬ 
lished with the full support and participation of the people, could the 
country begin to combat, for the good of the working and oppres¬ 
sed strata, the tremendous damage done to its culture, industry and 
agriculture. The great Ayatollah also warned of the existing threat 
of a military coup and called upon the soldiers and non-commis¬ 
sioned officers, in case such a coup occurred, not to stand on the 
sidelines while a handful of blood-thirsty criminals drowned the 
noble people of Iran in blood. ‘This is a duty entrusted upon you by 
Allah,’ he said. Addressing the army, Khomeini said that anyone who 
supported such a coup would be condemned by Allah and by the 
people. He said: ‘A few traitors in the army cannot besmirch the rest 
of the army.’ He urged that the struggle “until complete victory is 
gained’ be continued.”! 2 

Backed by the mass movement, Khomeini continued to increase 
the pressure on Bakhtiar’s Government. In his next statement he said: 
‘‘America, which has realised that the Shah is defeated, is now seeking 
new ways. It supported the Shah until recently, while now it supports 
the government, a creation of the Shah, and intends thus to preserve 
the regime. They (the Americans— A.R.) want to reconcile the 
people with their plans and send the Shah out of the country, only to 
return him at a later, more convenient time. Supporting this govern¬ 
ment is one way of carrying out this plan.” Khomeini called upon the 
people of Iran to “rise up against this government as you have risen 
against the previous governments, and conduct demonstrations until 
the fall of this government”. He added that “if they (the supporters 
of the regime- A.R.) even establish a true heaven, the people will 
still refuse it. They will accept neither their heaven, nor their hell”. 

Karim Sanjabi also issued a policy statement at the time. He remind¬ 
ed the people of the following three principles of the National 
Front approved by Ayatollah Khomeini: “1) The present government 
has lost the support of the law and the Sharia as a result of its endless 
breaches of the Constitution, violence, oppression, corruption and ca¬ 
pitulation to the policy of the foreign powers; 2) the Islamic nation¬ 
al movement cannot agree with the further existence of the present 
illegal regime in any form; 3) the Iranian state system must be based 
on principles of Islam, democracy and independence and this must 
be achieved through universal suffrage.” 

Sanjabi added: “Today we once again repeat that it is impossible 
to settle the Iranian crisis by political means without following the 
three principles; all leaders and forces that wish to conspire against 
the Iranian people and do not strive for a decisive and complete solu¬ 
tion of the crisis (the aim of the Iranian people) are planning the mass 
extermination of the people every day.” Sanjabi’s words contained 
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the same meaning that many other documents of the Iranian revolu¬ 
tionary movement had since the late summer of 1978: that the re¬ 
gime was anti-popular; that it was a regime of murderers, that it was 
a regime that killed daily, and on a mass scale. “All mechanisms of 
the economy, management and social life have been broken down.” 
The regime had already been forced to its knees, and this was chief¬ 
ly due to the “impact of the strikes”. The appearance of a new 
government was a trick of the regime which was trying to escape de¬ 
feat. The essence of power had to be changed. It had to be transfer¬ 
red to the people, not to a premier. “The people want to have a 
government based only on their will, and one under which they will 
manage their own affairs.” These revolutionary words were spoken 
by the leader of a moderate party! He called upon the people of Iran 
to continue the struggle until the existing regime was overthrown. 1 3 

Meanwhile the political position of most of the generals—they, as 
the Shah and the Americans, did not consider a coup possible at the 
time, and so were retreating with the Shah, hoping to later make up 
for what they had lost—was expressed in the statement issued by Gen. 
Gharabaghi, Chief of the General Staff, on January 15. He said there 
was no possibility of a military coup after the Shah’s departure. 
All instances of “disobedience” would be immediately put down. He 
said the army supported the “constitutional government”. Pointing 
out that attacks on military units in Yazd, Shiraz, Mashhad, Kerman- 
shah and Khuzestan were still continuing, the general appealed to the 
prestige of Khomeini saying, “I believe that those who do not even 
obey the orders of the highest clergy (Khomeini had just demanded 
that all attacks on the army cease.— A.R.), cannot be called Iranians. 
Moreover, they do not believe in Allah”. 14 

Thus, during the period directly preceding the Shah’s departure, 
the situation “at the top” was as follows: the retreating Shah still 
had the power to restrain those generals who believed that the time 
for a coup was ripe; the army supported the Bakhtiar Government 
appointed by the Shah; Bakhtiar made more concessions, trying to 
stop, or at least curb the people’s movement. If he had succeeded, 
a democracy could have been established, in accordance with his 
utopian plans, but that would have actually meant creating con¬ 
ditions for a successful military coup. 

Meanwhile, the clergy, the guiding force behind the revolution, 
and the National Front continued the offensive, inflaming the mass 
movement with their demands for liquidating the monarchy, driving 
out the Americans and establishing an “Islamic order”. At the same 
time, the clergy and the National Front drew strength from the grow¬ 
ing mass movement (in which the revolutionary-democratic groups 
influenced by Marxist ideas—the Mujahidins and Fedayeen—were as¬ 
cending). 

On January 13 a meeting of several hundred thousand people was 
held on the campus of Teheran University with the permission of the 
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authorities. The slogans (written on banners or voiced) were: “Glo- 
ry to the martyrs who have fallen in the struggle for freedom! 
“Down with the power of the imperialist hirelings over the oppressed 
people of Iran! “Hurrah for the students—heralds of the people’s 
movement! “The Muslim people demand the release of all poli¬ 
tical prisoners! ” The Mujahidins advanced the following slogan: 
“The Mujahidin Organisation of the Iranian people is the vanguard 
of the armed struggle! ” This was an indirect call to arms. In the fol¬ 
lowing days these slogans were to appear ever more often. The spear¬ 
head of the movement was not yet directed at the Bakhtiar Govern¬ 
ment, although it had already been proclaimed illegal. In time, when 
the government discredited itself by mass executions, the people fi¬ 
nally realised it was the last stronghold of the Shah’s regime, which, 
despite its many concessions, was no better than any previous govern¬ 
ment. 

Each day tens of thousands of people gathered at Behesht-e-Zahra 
Cemetery, at the graves of the victims of the recent executions. Hund¬ 
reds of clergymen—ulemas, mullahs and imame-jome—who usually 
had small buses to take them from one part of a demonstration to 
another, and who spoke through megaphones, organised these meet¬ 
ings. 

On January 15 a great mass meeting organised jointly by the lead¬ 
ers of the traders and artisans and the National Front was held at 
the Teheran bazaar. The anti-Shah and anti-imperialist slogans had not 
changed. They were indirectly aimed against the Bakhtiar Govern¬ 
ment; in accordance with Khomeini’s directive, there were no calls to 
armed action. 

The following news items which appeared in a single issue of Ette- 
laat (January 13) give an idea of the situation that existed in the prov¬ 
inces at the time. Demonstrations and mass meetings took place in 
Shiraz, on January 11. The demonstrators dismantled the Shah’s sta¬ 
tues from their pedestals and then attacked the local SAVAK head¬ 
quarters. The SAVAK men opened fire, killing and wounding many of 
the demonstrators. Yet the crowd managed to make its way into the 
building. After dragging out a telex machine, photo and radio equip¬ 
ment, and large numbers of files, which were burnt right there on the 
square, they set the building on fire. Nineteen automobiles were al¬ 
so burnt. The deputy head of the Fars Province SAVAK branch was 
murdered by the crowd. Three SAVAK men were arrested and taken 
to the local mosque. The same day demonstrations were held in Aba¬ 
dan. A crowd of young men constructed a wall of burning tires to 
block the path of military vehicles. Many houses in the city were set 
on fire. On January 11 the residents of the Bandar-Abbas slums occu¬ 
pied vacant houses belonging to construction firms. Endless manifes¬ 
tations were taking place in Tabriz. The city was in flames for two 
days. The oil workers declared that they would partially resume 
work, but only to fulfill the needs of the population. The Khorram- 
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5 hahr internal revenue office was set on fire. There had been no elec¬ 
tricity in Kum for 35 hours. A huge meeting organised by the teach¬ 
es and students of the local university was held in Ahwaz on Jan¬ 
uary 11. Steel mill and oil workers, office emloyees, traders and ar¬ 
tisans joined them. Despite a downpour, the 35,000 participants of 
a demonstration in Bushire marched from the mosque to the cemete¬ 
ry, where they were addressed by a former SAVAK prisoner. There 
w ere demonstrations in Dizful too. The bazaar, shops and government 
offices were closed down, and police and army details patrolled the 
squares and intersections. But here and there one saw young people 
with special handbands patrolling the streets. The demonstrations in 
Teheran were sporadic, with from several hundred to several thous¬ 
and people joining each of them. The demonstrators marched along 
the streets in the eastern part of the city, carrying the following slog¬ 
ans: “Our movement upholds the Koran, and our country upholds 
Islam! “This filthy government is worse than Yazid! “Release 
all political prisoners! “Glory to the Fedoyenn! “A Muslim’s 
silence is a betrayal of the Koran! ” 

The actions and demonstrations that swept the country all had the 
following in common; an anti-Shah and anti-imperialist character; 
a will to fight until the overthrow of the Shah’s regime;unrestrained 
aggressiveness and a readiness for self-sacrifice; attempts to maintain 
law and order themselves; the guidance of the clergy which acted in 
an organised and coordinated way on a national scale. The army now 
abstained from mass executions though there were no reports of large 
military groups going over to the side of the people. Fedayeen and 
Mujahidins openly called for armed struggle. 

On January 16 the Shah left the country. 

An article in the January 17 issue of Ettelaat reads in part: “Iran 
is beaming. It is full of flowers and joy... Yesterday all was bright, 
full of flowers, kisses, love and warmth... Happy voices could be heard 
everywhere... The people were overjoyed and embraced each other.” 
People snatched the special editions of the papers from each other. 
The crowds chanted: “The Shah’s left the country! ”; “The former 
Shah has left! ”; “People, beware of a repetition of the shameful 
28th of Mordad! ” (the day on which the Shah returned to Iran after 
the 1953 military coup engineered by the Americans). This mass 
surge of joy had its effect on the army: the attitude of many soldiers 
and officers towards the demonstrators had changed markedly. They 
were showered under with flowers and did not object to portraits of 
Khomeini being affixed to cars, armoured vehicles and tanks. The 
drivers of many of these military vehicles put on their head-lights 
just as the civilian drivers had, and joined the mass celebration. This 
irritated the high-ranking pro-Shah officers, especially the Guards 
officers. It accelerated the split in the army. 

Only the wealthy northern residential section of Teheran, home of 
the regime’s top officials, officers and bourgeoisie, was quiet. A hea- 
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vy guard blocked all roads leading to the Shah’s Niavaran Palace 

On learning of the Shah’s departure, Khomeini said from his re¬ 
sidence in Neufchateau that this was the first stage of victory in the 
struggle against the 50-year-o!d dictatorship; complete victory would 
only come after the downfall of the Pahlavi Dynasty and the liquid*, 
tion of foreign domination. Khomeini also stated that he would re¬ 
turn to Iran “at the necessary moment” and added that a provision¬ 
al government would soon be established. 

Serious changes in the internal situation took place during the very 
first hours following the Shah’s departure. The people behaved as if 
he had abdicated (the Shah's portraits were trampled, his statues were 
thrown down, etc.). This could not but affect the troops who still 
remained loyal to the Shah. The first alarming news came from Ah- 
waz, the centre of the oil industry: on January 17 troops opened ma¬ 
chine-gun fire on a peaceful demonstration; the participants were 
crushed by tanks and army vehicles. There is no reason to assert that 
the massacre was instigated by the government; however, the Prime 
Minister had repeatedly stated that he was in full control of the army 
and that it supported him. He had no choice but to say this, for the 
army was his only hope and support. Therefore, if he was in full 
control of the army, he was fully responsible for the massacre, no 
matter who issued the orders to the troops. Meanwhile, despite the 
euphoria of the masses after the Shah’s departure, the movement 
was becoming an evermore militant one, while the army—to the 
degree that it was still the Shah’s army—came out in defence of the 
old order. This brought new and severe clashes between the people 
and the army which later ended in the defeat of the latter. Demorali¬ 
sation spread rapidly and soon whole military units were joining the 
side of the people. 

The events in Ahwaz marked a new phase in the escalation of ten¬ 
sion in the country. The Ettelaat's editorial of January 18 was devot¬ 
ed to this issue. According to information received by the paper, 
the troops in Ahwaz disobeyed orders, seized an arms depot and atta¬ 
cked the demonstrators; as soon as the Prime Minister and the Chief 
of Staff were notified, they ordered the troops to cease firing upon 
the masses. The newspaper appealed to the people’s vigilance, saying 
that the events in Ahwaz should not be repeated throughout the 
country, for that would mean a national catastrophe. The editorial 
further noted that the high command should restrain those troops 
that showed signs of disobedience and wished to deal with the people. 
Both sides were to remain orderly, for “there are only several steps 
left until complete victory”. Along with Khomeini, the newspaper ex¬ 
pressed a belief in the more or less peaceful outcome of this future 
victory. 

Indeed, Khomeini, as before, was against directly confronting the 
army. His stand appeared sensible. The people—the townsfolk, 
workers, artisans, traders and students—were all unarmed, while the 
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arrT1 y was still a mighty force; its General HQ pledged to restrain the 
inti-popular actions of the most reactionary and infuriated command- 
e rs. At the same time, the army was disintegrating, and this process 
could enter its final stage at any moment. Under these conditions, 
t he political leadership of the revolution decided to hold back all 
actions of the masses which evoked violence; they counted on bring¬ 
ing the army to a state of complete demoralisation and winning over 
the majority of both the soldiers and officers to the side of the 
people. Meanwhile, the revolutionary forces “at the bottom” pursued 
combined tactics: they tried to draw the troops (and especially the 
ground units of the Air Force that sympathised with the revolution) 
over to their side, while continuing and intensifying their attacks on 
the security forces and the army (these attacks were usually inspired 
and organised by the Fedayeen and the Mujahidins). The clergy was 
unable to restrain the masses, for the hatred they felt for the expir¬ 
ing but still existing regime was so great that the clergy would be risk¬ 
ing its prestige by showing too much restraint. Besides, it had no 
control over the Mujahidins, and especially the Fedayeen, who were 
actively preparing for new battles and continued harassing the army 
and security forces by their well-organised attacks and terrorist acts. 
The counter-revolutionary officers could not stand idly by and wait 
for the revolution to be victorious. It is no mere chance, therefore, 
that the armed uprising which brought the revolution to victory began 
in response to the punitive actions carried out by the Shah’s guards 
against the revolutionary-minded soldiers and junior officers. 

As for the army commanders, General Gharabaghi (who had become 
first in command after the Shah’s departure) unsuccessfully tried to 
restrain the army from interfering in political affairs. His course was 
the support of the “legal government”. Bakhtiar’s chief aim was to 
avoid a confrontation between the army and the people. But neither 
Gharabaghi, nor the “legal government” possessed the power to control 
the army. Gharabaghi was underpressure from the counter-revolution¬ 
ary officers and generals. At the same time, he had to accept the fact 
that a considerable part of the army was ready to go over to the side 
of the people. Gen. Badrehi, Commander of the ground troops, adhe¬ 
red to a tougher course, and the commanders of the two Guards di¬ 
visions—the Shah-in-Shah’s and the Immortals—held even more reac¬ 
tionary views. 

Such were the positions of the leading figures in this drama. How¬ 
ever, even Ayatollah Khomeini, the most influential of them all was 
not in possession of the situation, nor could he change it in his favour. 
The events were developing towards direct confrontation. 

On January 19, known as arbain (a day of mourning commem¬ 
orating the 40th day after the anniversary of Husayn’s death) a de¬ 
monstration involving nearly two million people was held in Teheran. 
It was still more impressive than those of December 10 and 11. The 
demonstrators adopted the following resolution, which was to become 
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a historic document: “We declare the Shah to be dethroned and re¬ 
move him from power, which he and his father seized by force." This 
was the main point of the resolution. “We condemn the reactionarv 
regime of the Shah, and demand the establishment in Iran of an Is¬ 
lamic order and of a free Islamic Republic, founded on the will of the 
people, and guiding the country in accordance with the life-giving 
teachings of Islam.” The demonstrators asked Khomeini to name the 
members of the Islamic Revolutionary Council and the Government as 
soon as possible, so that they might assume power and prepare for the 
convocation of the Constituent Assembly which was to determine 
the country’s political future. “We demand of all the military that 
they not disassociate themselves from the people and the national 
leadership and that they not permit themselves to be used as a weapon 
for intimidating and oppressing the freedom fighters.”! 5 

The Resolution was drafted by the Organisational Committee 
of the Teheran Clergy, the political leader of the revolution. It is 
wrong to believe that they were the leaders simply because the mos¬ 
ques were the only place in Iran where opinions could be freely ex¬ 
pressed (such an explanation is to be found frequently). It was not 
that easy to speak out against the Shah in the mosques either, for SA- 
VAK agents were everywhere. Most important, the clergy was able to 
provide the revolution with an established organisation. A total of 
80,000 mosques, 180,000 mullahs, many thousands of ulemas and 
hundreds of imams comprised a strong and flexible organisation, unit¬ 
ed by common interests, traditional ties, values and, finally, by com¬ 
mon enemies: the Shah’s regime, supported by imperialism, and im¬ 
perialism, which robbed the country and implanted its own order. The 
clergy regarded the Shah’s power and imperialist domination (mostly 
American) as a two-edged sword. On the one hand, the Shah was 
constantly encroaching on the centuries-old rights of the clergy. On 
the other, the foreigners were exploiting Iran with the aid of the Shah 
and his regime. Still worse, Western civilisation and its values, all alien 
to Islam (the strange way of life revolting to a true believer, the un¬ 
accustomed relations between people and, in particular, between men 
and women, between the faithful and the clergy, the entertainments 
that were contrary to Iranian traditions, etc.), were overwhelming the 
country. Moreover, it is the worst aspects of Western civilisation that 
were taking root in Iran. This unceasing flow of Western “values" was 
undermining the foundations of the clergy’s power and prestige I 
the process were to continue unrestrained, the influence and power 
of the clergy would be destroyed, for, as the clergy realised, this West¬ 
ern influence was chiefly affecting the youth, which comprised the 
majority of the Iranian population. That is why the clergy’s anti-Shah 
and anti-imperialist appeals were mainly addressed to the youth. 

Along with an organisation, the clergy was able to provide the 
movement wjth an anti-imperialist and, especially, anti-Western orien¬ 
tation. The revolution needed an ideology broad enough to unite 
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various classes and strata, including those with opposing interests. 
In other words, the ideology had to be capable of carrying out social 
changes to suit the aspirations of the working masses who stood not 
only for overthrowing the Shah's regime and for Iran’s independence, 
but for creating a new society; it had to be vague enough to camouf¬ 
lage the plans for social change, so as not to scare the well-to-do stra¬ 
ta away from the revolution; it also had to have authority, and to be 
founded on tradition and the Koran. Shiite Islam which, as was not¬ 
ed before, also contained a strong anti-tyrannical potential, provided 
this in full. In the course of several centuries, and especially after the 
World War II, Shiism often assumed the role of a force that united the 
nation 16 . 

The Shiite clergy hated the Shah’s power and imperialism. This 
was a hatred that excluded any possibility of compromise or agree¬ 
ment and called for decisive actions. Therefore, the conservative clergy, 
while waging a struggle for preserving its prestige, power and very exis¬ 
tence, became, paradoxically, the militant leader of the revolution 
and gained substantial control of the revolutionary masses. Though in 
the beginning it provided the forward thrust of the revolution, it later 
hindered and restrained it. The paradox lay not only in the fact that 
the clergy, being a conservative force, had become the leader of the 
revolution, but in the fact that it in no way became less conservative. 

The clergy controlled the people’s movement during the entire 
course of the revolution, providing consistent leadership while quick¬ 
ly and effectively restraining it; these two circumstances are closely 
linked. The powerful influence of the clergy, traditionally a conser¬ 
vative force, which in the struggle for survival had suddenly demon¬ 
strated its revolutionary aspect to imperialism and the Shah’s regime, 
provided the great scope of the movement—up to the victory o£ the 
revolution—and restrained the movement immediately after those few 
days during which it escaped the direct control of the ulemas and 
mullahs. 

Prior to the victory of the revolution, the clergy waged an un¬ 
compromising struggle to liquidate the monarchy and American con¬ 
trol, while after the victory of the revolution it found no other tasks 
to be achieved by a revolutionary struggle. Khomeini’s concept was 
based on simple and powerful logic: Iran was a great country, which 
was actually a Shiite community; the power had been usurped by the 
Pahlavi Dynasty which used this power to rob the people; since the 
rulers could not count on the support of the people, they sold them¬ 
selves out to foreigners. The latter, in turn, helped strengthen the ru¬ 
lers’ political and military power. This was in direct contradiction 
with the precepts of Sharia—the code of behaviour for eveiy Muslim 
community. Therefore, the Shah and his supporters had challenged 
Sharia, the Prophet, the Koran and Allah himself. The Muslims 
had to unite and throw off the yoke of “the new Yazid” and the 
foreigners. This concept was easily understood and was a strong unit- 
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ing force (under conditions when many classes were interested in 
doing away with the Shah's power). This was Khomeini’s only con¬ 
cept. His goal was to liquidate the monarchy and break off ties with 
the Americans. That is why Khomeini was unwilling to dwell on the 
future Islamic republic whose establishment was the primary goal of 
the revolution. He refrained from discussing the structure of the 
new society simply because he did not consider an Islamic order an 
innovation, and not because he was trying to deceive anyone. In 
Khomeini’s opinion there was no need to clarify a traditional and, 
therefore, normal society: every Muslim who hated the Shah and 
imperialism comprehended it. He believed that the society he con¬ 
sidered a just one was the existing society, devoid, however, of the 
oppressive and destructive influence of the Shah’s power and imperial¬ 
ist penetration and domination. Eliminating this power and domina¬ 
tion meant creating an Islamic order, an Islamic republic and an Is¬ 
lamic government. This was Ayatollah Khomeini’s stand and that 
is why his position was a blend of revolutionism and solid conser¬ 
vatism. 

This position was the source of his implacability, rigidity and un¬ 
usual consistency, and it won him enormous respect of the various 
social strata. If he had gone further with his plans, giving preference 
to the interests of any one social group, he would have immediate¬ 
ly ceased to be the great integrator. He could not, indeed, have put 
forth any slogans pertaining to a specific class, for, as is evident from 
an analysis of his speeches, appeals and books, he was deeply con¬ 
vinced that all problems could be solved by liquidating the “harm¬ 
ful influences”, after which the entire nation and all Muslims in gene¬ 
ral would be happy. This ingenious reasoning, which seemed just and, 
most important, which was easily understood by all, united on an 
ideological basis tens of millions of people around Khomeini, estab¬ 
lishing a militant, invincible union of the people. Could one expect 
Khomeini to advance new, more radical tasks after the Shah’s regime 
was overthrown? His role as the greatest foe of the monarchy, that 
spawn of hell which was so closely allied with imperialism gained him 
unprecedented support. One could not expect the Shiite Islam to 
demonstrate its anti-tyrannical orientation without showing its con¬ 
servatism, which was equally inherent in it and, moreover capable 
of turning it into an oppressive force against those who wanted to 
lead the revolution beyond the limits established by Sharia. 

To return to the demonstration of January 19: its participants car¬ 
ried and voiced the following slogans: “As long as we are alive, Kho¬ 
meini will be our leader”; “There is only one party: the Party of Allah 
and only one leader: Ruholla [ Khomeini]”; 17 ‘The Shah’s regime is 
the source of corruption”; “The Islamic Republic is the embodiment 
of justice”; “Bakhtiar’s cabinet is a new trick”; “I reach out a brother¬ 
ly hand to the army to save Islam and Iran. Imam Khomeini”; “Wor¬ 
kers! Workers! Workers! Let’s unite and tear up the root of oppres- 











sion! ” Slogans and appeals calling for the establishment of a just 
society and emphasising the contribution of the working class to the 
revolutionary cause, and especially that of the oil workers, appeared 
in January in the increasing number of organised processions and de¬ 
monstrations. 

The same day Khomeini ordered the strikes to continue (they were 
to cause a minimum of damage to the population, while exerting 
a maximum of pressure on the government). 

It was generally acknowledged that for many months the workers 
had been playing the decisive role in the anti-Shah and anti-imperialist 
revolution. The strike movement (especially the strikes of the oil wor¬ 
kers) had “brought the regime to its knees”, as was pointed out in 
the resolutions of many meetings. Beginning in the second week of 
January, new features appeared in the working-class movement! it 
had become more militant and, most important, the workers had be¬ 
gun to put forth their own class demands. 

On January 21 a demonstration of several thousand unemployed 
workers took place in Teheran. They later held a meeting in the Tehe¬ 
ran Polytechnic. Although their slogans contained the traditional 
salutations to Ayatollah Khomeini, they differed from the general 
slogans of the demonstration by two million people of January 19 
in Teheran. Their slogans were: “Pay the workers their wages! 
“Don’t fire workers! “Glory to the fighting oil workers! “Wor¬ 
kers, unite! “We shall tear up the roots of exploitation! “Uni¬ 
ty! Unity! Unity! “Equality! Equality! A workers’ govern¬ 
ment! ” 18 These appeals were obviously of a class nature: the wor¬ 
kers came out in defence of their vital interests; moreover, their 
political demands were much broader than those of the January 
19 demonstrators, which were planned and approved by the clergy. 
The workers demanded equality along with the establishment of 
a workers’ government. During the workers’ meeting at the Polytech¬ 
nic a group of people inspired by the clergy set up a barrier near the 
building so as to keep away all who wanted to join the meeting. The 
workers destroyed the barrier and went on with the meeting in spite 
of the crowd that was trying to break it up. 

All attempts to take an independent stand and escape the to¬ 
talitarian leadership of the clergy were met by the resistance of the 
latter. The clergy immediately announced these attempts to be “in¬ 
trigues of subversive and schismatic elements”. Both the independent 
actions of the workers and the action of the revolutionary-democrat¬ 
ic forces influenced by Marxism (to say nothing of the Iranian Com¬ 
munists who had just obtained a legal status) were rebuffed in this 
manner. 

On January 18 Kaykan published an article signed by five uni¬ 
versity teachers and entitled: “Unity or a Claim for Monopoly?" It 
stated, in particular: “There is no doubt that the dominating force 
and the chief leadership of the movement are Islamic, but there is al¬ 
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so no doubt that other democratic and revolutionary forces are ac¬ 
tively participating in the movement...” Those who obstructed the ac¬ 
tivities of these forces played into the hands of reaction. It was known 
that Imam Khomeini confirmed the “right of all national forces, in¬ 
cluding the Marxists, to express their views”. This letter outraged 
the clergy. Detachments of young men, inspired by the clergy, broke 
into the editorial office and demanded that the newspaper publish 
no more “Marxist materials”. 

The clergy’s efforts to remain the sole leader of the movement 
were arousing increasing protest. 

The Organisation of the People’s Fedayeen addressed Khomeini 
in an open letter published in Ettelaat (January 21). The Fedayeen 
wrote that they were appealing to Khomeini as to a leader of great 
prestige, though they were convinced that a revolution was achieved 
by the masses, and not by individual heroes. They complained that 
certain clerical circles were trying to monopolise the revolution, to 
do away with all freedom of thought and instigate attacks on meet¬ 
ings of differently-minded people. The Fedayeen stated that such ac¬ 
tions fueled the imperialist propaganda machine and were doomed to 
defeat, for free thought could not be suppressed (as was clear from 
the fall of the Shah’s regime). They held that the attempts to 
monopolise the revolution would not only fail to unite the revolution¬ 
ary forces, but, moreover, would lead to a split. The Fedayeen wrote 
that it was impossible to intimidate them. Many of their comrades-in- 
arms had been killed and they themselves had been imprisoned and 
tortured, therefore no one could force them to think and act other¬ 
wise than they believed was right. Khomeini did not answer their let¬ 
ter. No other religious figure of standing had replied to it in the press 
either. 

Ayatollah Khomeini’s expected return to Iran was the focal point 
of the last week of January. On January 24 the press reported that the 
Prime Minister had presented a bill to the Majlis on the dissolution of 
SAVAK and the prosecution of the former leaders of the regime. Even 
this seemed to have gone unnoticed. After the Shah’s departure the 
Imam’s return was expected from day to day. Bakhtiar wrote Khomei¬ 
ni a letter in which he asked the Ayatollah to postpone his return to 
Iran for three weeks, since he could not guarantee his security other¬ 
wise. On the night of January 24 Mehrabad International Airport in 
Teheran was occupied by military trucks, which blocked die air¬ 
strips, and was surrounded by tanks and troops. All the other airports 
in the country were closed down. Khomeini’s return was thus post¬ 
poned for several days. 

On January 27 Teheran Radio and TV interrupted their regular 
broadcasts to transmit Bakhtiar’s statement in which he expressed his 
willingness to go to Paris for negotiations with Ayatollah Khomeini. 
The same day Gen. Gharabaghi announced that the army fully support¬ 
ed the government and approved of Bakhtiar’s intended trip to Paris. 











Khomeini’s supporters considered the possibility of Khomeini receiv¬ 
ing Bakhtiar on the condition that the latter resigned his post. In the 
evening of January 27 Khomeini personally refuted the rumours that 
he was ready to meet with Bakhtiar as the prime minister. 1 9 The 
Ayatollah made it quite clear that if the Bakhtiar Government re¬ 
signed, law and order would be restored in the country (the wave of 
demonstrations and unrest was growing from day to day after -a 
short interval). On January 27 it was reported that Khomeini would 
possibly return to Teheran on Monday, January 29. The pressure on 
Bakhtiar was increasing constantly. Moreover, Khomeini’s closest 
supporters hinted that they knew of Bakhtiar’s consent to resign. 

In his latest appeal to the nation Khomeini wrote: “There are ru¬ 
mours that I will meet with Bakhtiar as the prime minister. This is 
untrue. I shall not meet with him until he resigns, because I do not 
consider him the lawful premier. ”20 

So much for the situation “at the top”. Meanwhile, events of de¬ 
cisive importance were taking place “at the bottom”. On January 28 
Gen. Gharabaghi issued a statement in which he acknowledged (for 
the first time) the existence of serious disturbances in the armed for¬ 
ces. He noted further that there were rumours of a demonstration of 
khomafars (the air force ground service) and pilots at an air force 
base in Isfahan 21 and that, allegedly, 160 khomafars had been exe¬ 
cuted. There were also rumours that the khomafars at air force bases 
in Isfahan, Teheran and Shiraz were on hunger strikes. In this respect 
the General stated that “a certain number of khomafars ” did take 
part in the demonstrations. They had not reported for duty and had 
thus disobeyed orders. Their actions were being investigated and they 
would be punished. It was a difficult time, said Gen. Gharabaghi, and 
military discipline had to be obeyed. However, no one had yet been 
sentenced or executed “Only 40 khomafars” were persecuted. Gen. 
Gharabaghi thus admitted that many air force personnel had taken 
part in protest demonstrations and that the guilty would be court- 
martialed. 22 During those days the arrested khomafars were venera¬ 
ted by the Iranian masses. Millions of people were concerned about 
their fate. 

On January 26 the regime once again resorted to bloodshed. The 
events of that day in Teheran were both monstrous and typical of the 
existing situation. At 10 a. m. demonstrators protesting the closing 
of the airports gathered in front of the Ministry of Information and 
Tourism on Pahlavi Square. As they marched down Shahreza Street, 
they were stopped by guards who first fired in the air and then point- 
blank at the rows of demonstrators. The people scattered, seeking 
shelter in ditches, behind trees and houses. The pavement was literal¬ 
ly covered with blood. A machine-gun was firing from the Ministry 
roof. The wounded cried out for help. Soon ambulances arrived on 
the scene. The machine-gunners then opened fire on the ambulance 
attendants. One of the Red Lion and Sun (Iranian Red Cross) 
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workers, who was wounded in the leg shouted: “Don’t shoot me! I 
want to help the wounded! ” But the machine-gunners continued fir¬ 
ing, moving down everyone in sight. The wounded attendant, the 
ambulance driver and several young men carried the wounded to 
the ambulance and the first murdered demonstrator was driven away. 
Several young men tore open their shirts and shouted: “Fire at us! 
We’re constitutional targets! Death to Bakhtiar! ” Demonstrators were 
also massacred near the University. Kayhan correspondents report¬ 
ed that on the 24 Estand Square several soldiers, shaken by what 
was going on, raised their rifles into the air and shouted: “People, 
we’re not firing at you! We’re not fratricides! ” There were other 
cases of fraternisation between the troops and the people. 

Speaking in an interview, Bakhtiar, in reply to a question as to 
whether he or the Shah controlled the army, said that the Shah's 
powers did not exceed those of the Queen of England. The next 
question was who had ordered the shooting? This put Bakhtiar on 
the spot. If he said he did not control the army, it would mean he was 
conceding defeat, and that he was incapable of preventing a military 
coup. If he said he was in control of the army, it would mean the 
army had been shooting at the people when there was a democratic 
regime in the country. His reply was: “I do not issue orders to open 
fire, but when people open fire from the University, when military 
vehicles are attacked, when armoured carriers are set on fire, and 
the soldiers are dragged out of them, when the gendarmes are attacked, 
when the gendarmerie HQ are besieged and foreign-made sub¬ 
machine-guns open fire on the troops who, as the clergymen insist, 
must be respected and aided, what other solution is there to this 
case? Do you think the American or French police would meet these 
attacks with flowers?” One journalist compared Bakhtiar with Ke¬ 
rensky and inquired why he had arrived on the scene: to save the 
Shah or the country? Bakhtiar replied that he intended to save “the 
country and the nation”, and that he had “nothing in common with 
Kerensky”. 

The situation was growing more tense. Demonstrations and meet¬ 
ings, whose participants demanded that the airports be reopened, took 
place throughout the country. A group of NCOs from the Shahrahi 
Air Force Base in Hamadan announced their support of “the revo¬ 
lution of the Iranian people”. They said they would not follow orders 
if they were directed against the noble people of Iran and would not 
participate in a coup. In Hamadan hundreds of pilots, khomafars 
and soldiers gathered in the main mosque and solemnly declared that 
they would not open fire on the people. They wore their identifica¬ 
tion tags and this was a new and important phenomenon. It proved 
their disdain for retribution and their readiness to face all personal 
danger. 23 

On January 30 the government announced that the country’s 
airports had been reopened. This was another victory. The next 
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day the press carried a report that on February 1 Imam Khomeini 
would arrive in Teheran. 

The situation remained extremely tense. On January 31 the de¬ 
parture of foreigners from Iran (begun in December) became chaotic; 
military planes carrying passengers in excess of normal loads (citizens 
of the US and other Western countries) departed from the military 
airfields. Columns of tanks and armoured cars moving from Lavizan 
barracks in the northern part of Teheran crossed the city. Military 
helicopters flew above the city. A large military unit marched past 
the University. When journalists asked the Prime Minister what these 
displacements of troops actually meant, he replied that it was nothing 
out of the ordinary. Nevertheless, both the country’s political leaders 
and the masses regarded this as a demonstration of the army’s support 
of Bakhtiar. A military coup seemed inevitable. A large area in the 
southern part of Teheran was on fire. The streets were flooded by dem¬ 
onstrators carrying anti-government slogans, and by funeral proces¬ 
sions mourning new martyrs; the intersections and squares were covered 
by barricades. At this time tanks, heavy armoured cars and self- 
propelled mountings appeared in the streets of Teheran, and army 
helicopters patrolled the sky above it. Ayatollah Taleghani appealed 
to the military high command publicly that day demanding that they 
forestall the imminent military coup. 

On January 31 Bakhtiar appealed to the people. He began his 
speech with a philippic against revolutions, which, he said, dragged on 
until finally the people became weary and a dictator took over. Bakh¬ 
tiar called upon the people to respect the Constitution, for otherwise 
“the country will return to the dark era of dictatorship and, perhaps, 
to feudalism”. He pleaded with the people to heed his warning. For 
many years the Iranians had been enslaved, and now they wanted to 
be “the most revolutionary of all”. In his opinion, nothing good 
would come of it. The Premier congratulated the people on the occasion 
on the forthcoming return of Imam Khomeini. The government 
placed great value in the instructions of Ayatollah Khomeini and, 
bearing in mind the teachings of Islam, would carry out its constitu¬ 
tional duties and resist all “anti-humanistic actions carried out by sus¬ 
picious elements”. “The government will not permit the life, property 
and dignity of the people to be infringed upon in the name of personal 
gain and vengeance”; “the government will not stand for the affairs 
of state being conducted otherwise than by and through the central 
government”; the government would not stand for hundreds of thous¬ 
ands of young men (“idle and gone astray”) causing disorders in the 
streets. “I warn my dear compatriots most strongly that from now on 
every drop of blood that is shed in the country (at this I draw your 
attention to the freedoms that have been granted and to the peace- 
loving attitude of the government) will fall upon the heads of those 
who plot and provoke actions against the forces of law and order.” 
In conclusion Bakhtiar once again appealed to the people to give the 
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government a chance to fulfill its promises and duties; he said that the 
lifting of martial law in the near future did not depend on the govern¬ 
ment, but on the people and asked them to give the government the 
opportunity to do so. 24 

It should be noted that Bakhtiar acted consistently. He did not 
want to be the prime minister of the revolution, but the head of a 
constitutional government. The greatest contradiction, however, lay 
in the fact that Bakhtiar did not head a democratic regime, but a 
Shah’s regime. Moreover, no matter how he condemned the latter 
for its corruption, its pro-imperialist position and totalitarian nature— 
and with each passing day he condemned it more strongly—the only 
support he had was from the Shah’s army, the Shah’s police force, 
and the Shah’s gendarmerie, i.e., from the regime’s punitive bodies. 
Therefore, he intended to establish a democracy with the aid of the 
punitive apparatus of a dictatorship. However, this “establishment of 
democracy” actually meant massacre in the streets and paved the way 
for restoration of the Shah’s rule. Such was the actual state of affairs, 
and the revolutionary political groups explained the situation to the 
masses. Thus, Bakhtiar and his government, supported by a certain 
factions of the army, became the last barrier on the way to the com¬ 
plete victory of the revolution. 


Dual Rule 


On February 1 all of Teheran poured out into the streets to greet 
Imam Khomeini. Crowds lined the route of the procession from Meh- 
rabad Airport to Behesht-e-Zahra Cemetery. In a speech delivered by 
the graves of the martyrs, Khomeini said, addressing the human sea 
that filled the cemetery: “In the name of All-Merciful and Just Allah! 
We are now in the throes of a great calamity and misfortune, which 
have made victories all the greater.” The Imam expressed his con¬ 
dolences to the families of those who had been killed: “No words 
can express the gratitude to a people that has given its all as it advanced 
along a road which Allah has pointed out to it, and may Allah re¬ 
ward it. I give my thanks to those mothers who have lost their child¬ 
ren, and share their sorrow, and grieve with those who have lost their 
fathers in these times. When I see those who have lost their children, 
my shoulders sag under an unbearable burden.” Why were all these 
sacrifices made? “What do our people want? Why has such suffering 
befallen us? The one thing our people speak of is that the power of 
Pahlavi, from the very moment of its inception, was unlawful. Peo¬ 
ple of my age knew and saw that the Constituent Assembly (of 
1925— A.R.) was formed with the aid of bayonets, and that the peo¬ 
ple had no vojce in its convocation. The members of the Assembly 
were then forced to proclaim Reza Shah the ruler. This means that 
from the very start this rule was false and invalid, and from the very 
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start the principle of the Shah’s rule was illegal, contrary to the tenets 
of common sense and human rights... 1 say to you that Muhammad 
Reza Pahlavi, this traitor who fled to save his life, has cast all we had 
to the winds, has destroyed our country and filled the cemeteries.” 
He said the Iranian economy was in mins, and that it would take years 
to restore it. Agriculture was also destroyed. “This was done to give 
the US a market [of agricultural produce], to min the Iranians, to 
make the Iranians import wheat, rice and eggs from America, or to 
import everything from Israel, which is a US puppet.” The Shah’s 
regime was most detrimental to the country’s culture and education. 
“This man (the Shah— A.R.), due to his servility, created hotbeds of 
depravity. His television is depravity. His radio is depravity.” The 
Ayatollah noted that “there are more places selling liquor in Tehe¬ 
ran than there are libraries”. And, further: “We say that this man, 
this man’s government, this man’s Majlis, are all illegal... I will appoint 
a government. I will silence the present government (Bakhtiar’s— A.R.). 
I will appoint a government with the support of the people. And I 
will do this because the people accept and approve of me.” As for 
“that gentleman” (Bakhtiar), no one accepted him and no one ap¬ 
proved him. “America alone supports him, and it ordered the army to 
support him.” Naturally, two governments could not rule simulta¬ 
neously. “The illegal government must step down.” 25 

Khomeini and his aides took up residence in a house on Iran Street. 
From there Khomeini began organising a provisional revolutionary 
government. Thus, a second centre of power—“the Imam’s HQ”, or 
“Khomeini’s Committee”—was set up in Iran. 

By February 4 the news spread in Teheran that Mehdi Bazargan, 
leader of the Iran Liberation Movement, who was close to both Kho¬ 
meini and to the leaders of the National Front, was to be appointed 
the Prime Minister of the new government. That same day Khomeini 
conferred with him and reaffirmed his desire to solve the crisis by 
peaceful means. Bazargan shared this viewpoint. According to the 
February 5 issue of Ettelaat, ever since Bakhtiar’s government had 
come to power, Bazargan had tried to facilitate contact between Kho¬ 
meini and this government, as well as between Khomeini and the 
army. Upon Khomeini's return to Iran, active negotiations had begun 
between him and Bazargan, on the one hand, and Bakhtiar arid the 
military high command, on the other. As Khomeini did not want to 
discredit himself, he conducted all these negotiations through Bazar¬ 
gan and never took part in them personally. 

The February 5 editorial of the Ettelaat reported that there were 
three poles of power in Iran: Bakhtiar, the army and Khomeini who 
maintained contact either personally or through their representatives. 
Both Bakhtiar and Khomeini strove to gain the support of the army. 
Bakhtiar was conducting negotiations with Khomeini through inter¬ 
mediaries; the two men shared a common desire to avoid bloodshed. 
The military were allegedly also seeking a way out that would avoid 
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bloodshed. The situation was made more complicated by the fact that 
large numbers of troops already supported Khomeini. 

This meant that Khomeini went ahead with his plan for peacefully 
concentrating complete power in his headquarters on Iran Street. 
However, the analysis provided by Ettelaat was incorrect in regard to 
the position of the army command, which still backed the Shah’s 
Premier and, although the demoralisation of the troops was taking 
place on an ever increasing scale, there were actually only two poles of 
power in Iran, and not three. These two poles were represented by the 
Shah’s cabinet, which was growing weaker every day, and “Khomei¬ 
ni’s Committee”, which was gaining strength and forming its own gov¬ 
ernment. 

Meanwhile, the revolutionary-democratic forces were becoming 
more active. The February 5 issue of Kayban reprinted the Fedayeen's 
statement congratulating the oil workers on the formation of an amal¬ 
gamated union and expressing their belief that this would be a step 
towards the establishment of the power of the people and the liquida¬ 
tion of imperialists and their accomplices. The Fedayeen wrote that 
the workers would triumph if they preserved their unity and won the 
support of the country’s other progressive forces: the clergy and the 
people. The strike committees would have to elect their representa¬ 
tives as the strikers of the oil refineries had done. “A genuine Revolu¬ 
tionary Council of Iran, the true force of the Iranian Revolution” 
was to be founded on the basis of these committees, of which the 
Amalgamated Oil Workers' Trade Union was the leading one. A ge¬ 
nuine Revolutionary Council of Iran was to be set up by millions of 
strikers; it would lay the foundation for a free, democratic society. 
It should be founded by those who had undermined the power of 
imperialism and its lackeys and should consist of representatives of 
committees which the people had formed for exercising control. 26 

The influence of the working masses in the revolution was increas¬ 
ing; most important, they were becoming more active trying to form 
their own organisations (which often functioned as trade union, strike, 
or self-government bodies in the revolutionary situation), while the 
recently legalised revolutionary-democratic forces tried their best to 
draw closer to the workers and gain their support. 

Despite the success achieved by the Muslim clergy in the struggle 
against the Shah’s regime and the establishment of its hegemony in 
the revolution, it was forced to speed up events, both because of the 
threat of a military coup and because the revolution was threatening 
to get out of hand. It was becoming difficult to maintain full control 
of the lower strata and, especially, of the working class. In this situa¬ 
tion Khomeini increased the pressure on Bakhtiar and offered him the 
possibility of a peaceful solution of the crisis. 

On February 5 the Ayatollah introduced Mehdi Bazargan, whom 
he had appointed Premier of the Provisional Revolutionary Govern¬ 
ment, to the press and expressed his confidence that all the problems 
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would be settled if Bakhtiar’s usurper government resigned. Khomeini 
once again stated that “the people are unanimous in their demand 
for an Islamic Republic”. In this respect he went against his custom of 
never saying anything definite about the Islamic Republic; the infor¬ 
mation he provided was insignificant, however. Khomeini quoted the 
parable about a just ruler of ancient times. A Jew appealed to the 
ruler, complaining of a high-ranking clergyman, and the ruler passed 
judgement in favour of the Jew, for he found his complaint to be just. 
“We, too, wish to have a similarly just government, and to create a 
just regime... The idea of such a regime is as follows: I must subsist on 
a dry crust if there is but one hungry man in my country, if he is 
hungry or his life is wretched. This is the kind of just regime we want 
to establish.” After characterising the Shah’s regime and all of its bo¬ 
dies and institutions as illegal, Khomeini went on to say: “We are ap¬ 
pointing a provisional government, and we have known His Excellen¬ 
cy Engineer Mehdi Bazargan for many long years, and he is an excel¬ 
lent, pious man, and has no inclinations towards anything that is con¬ 
trary to the precepts of Sharia. That is why I am appointing him and 
may he be the head of the government. And may he appoint his mi¬ 
nisters... The people must obey him. This is not ordinary government, 
and it must be obeyed. Resistance to this government means resist¬ 
ance to Sharia. Our law calls for punishment for those who rise up 
against a government sanctified by the Sharia.”2' 

It was quite evident that Khomeini’s strategy was aimed at under¬ 
mining to a maximum the former centre of power, given the support 
of the mass of the population, the middle and lower echelons of pub¬ 
lic servants and the army of strikers, whom he intended to “keep 
within the limits”. Khomeini also counted on the support of the ar¬ 
my, which was showing increasing signs of wavering. He obviously 
planned to establish his own autocratic government by peaceful 
means and thus, complete the revolution. 

At the press conference held on February 5, Khomeini gave Bakh- 
tiar to understand that he would appreciate his sensible behaviour. 
Khomeini was asked: “What stand will the army and Bakhtiar take in 
connection with the appointment of the new government? " He ans¬ 
wered: “If both (Bakhtiar and the army.— A.R.) are sensible and act 
in the interests of the country, their response will be a positive one, 
while if they become traitors and betray their country Allah will 
punish them.” 28 

Bakhtiar’s reaction was far from positive. He immediately stated 
that Iran would have only one government, headed by himself; and 
as for the possible actions of the other side, he said that it would be 
one thing if Bazargan confined himself to talking and quite another 
if he proceeded from words to deeds. The army command also respon¬ 
ded. On February 7 there was a General Staff statement which deplor¬ 
ed the “subversive elements” that were attempting to incite strife 
between the people and the armed forces. There were instances of 
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“the army and the troops being insulted”. In this respect the General 
Staff stated that any person found guilty of “intimidating or insult¬ 
ing the Shahinshah’s armed forces” would be brought to trial. The 
high command spoke of the armed forces as the “Shahinshah’s” twice 
in a short statement. 29 This was its true political meaning. 

Thus, grave difficulties faced Khomeini along his chosen road. 
Nevertheless the HQ began actively introducing his plans. The clergy 
of Teheran and other cities joined in this campaign. Khomeini’s move, 
after having appointed his government, was well-timed: under the 
current conditions the point of greatest importance to the masses was 
not what Bazargan’s bourgeois government intended to do after victo¬ 
ry had been gained, nor what social changes it would introduce, but 
the very fact that this cabinet had been created in opposition to the 
Shah’s, that it had been appointed by the leader of the revolution, 
and that, in order that the revolution triumph, it had to exercise ab¬ 
solute power. 

By the morning of February 6 new slogans appeared in the streets 
of Teheran: “Bazargan, Bazargan, your government is sanctified! 
“Bazargan, the engineer, is Prime Minister of Iran”; “Bazargan, Ba¬ 
zargan, executor of the will of the Koran”; “Glory to Khomeini, 
greetings to Bazargan! ” From then on Bazargan, who until then was 
hardly known in Iran, became the most popular man in the country 
after Khomeini. 

At 10.30 a.m. thousands of demonstrators marched to the Univer¬ 
sity from Shahreza Street, chanting slogans in support of Bazargan. 
When they reached Ferdowsi Square, helicopters and Phantoms began 
buzzing by overhead. A rally was called on the University campus. 

In view of these events, the action taken by the Majlis, which had 
passed a bill proposed by Bakhtiar on February 5 calling for liquida¬ 
tion of SAVAK and the prosecution of the former prime ministers 
and ministers, went unnoticed. 

At the time few people were interested in the Majlis. Its meetings 
took place in a half-empty hall, with many of the deputies having re¬ 
signed and others simply having fled. It is noteworthy that Bakhtiar, 
who was carrying the proposal on the disbandment of SAVAK (some¬ 
thing the Iranians had fought to achieve for many years), had to reach 
the Majlis by helicopter. The Majlis passed both bills with unpreceden¬ 
ted speed. While it was in session the building was surrounded by 
troops, and all approaches were blocked. There was shouting from the 
streets below: “Mehdi Bazargan is the Premier of Iran! ” 

At first it seemed that the events were proceeding in accordance 
with Khomeini’s plans. On February 7 the employees of many minis¬ 
tries and government offices—the Ministries of Economic and Finan¬ 
cial Affairs, of Trade, of Agriculture, of the Interior, of Justice, of 
Labour and Social Services, of Energy and of Information and Tour¬ 
ism, of Posts, Telephones and Telegraphs, the customs departments— 
proclaimed their support of Bazargan as the new prime minister. The 
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Ministry of Economic and Financial Affairs handed the treasury over 
to the new government. 30 More and more Majlis deputies announced 
their resignations. 

On February 8 there were numerous demonstrations in support of 
Bazargan throughout the country. The demonstrators’s chief demand 
was for all power to be handed over to Bazargan’s government: “A 
self-proclaimed government—never! Bazargan’s government—yes! 
"The Shah’s constitution—never! The Koran’s constitution—yes! ” 
The demonstrators chanted: “Soldier! You are one of us. Tomorrow 
you will be with us, so why not you join us today?” One of the slo¬ 
gans was: “The Tudeh Party of Iran calls upon all the workers, pea¬ 
sants, tradesmen and intellectuals to support the Islamic Revolutiona¬ 
ry Council”. The Mujahidins and the Fedayeen carried slogans calling 
for armed struggle. There were portraits of Khomeini and Bazargan 
everywhere. Army units were stationed on all the squares and at the 
crossroads, but they did not interfere in the events. Meanwhile, the 
demonstrators were shouting: “The army belongs to us! ” For the 
first time in the history of the anti-government manifestations the mi¬ 
litary in uniform took part in the demonstrations. These were the 
kbomafars (close to 2,000 men).There were also 5,000 workers and 
office employees of munitions factories among the demonstrators. 
The resolution adopted noted that the Shah’s flight, the return of 
Imam Khomeini, and the formation of Bazargan’s Government were 
the first steps towards victory; that complete victory had to be 
achieved by destroying the oppressive regime and creating an Islamic 
Republic. There was also support for Khomeini’s decision to appoint 
Bazargan prime minister. The resolution reads in part: “We demand of 
all the forces of law and order, of the army, gendarmerie and police 
that they express their support of Bazargan and his government, estab¬ 
lished by the people, as soon as possible.” The demonstrators urged 
the employees of the various ministries and government offices to be 
loyal to Bazargan alone and called upon Bakhtiar and all the deputies 
and senators of the Majlis to resign immediately. 31 

That day another important event took place: a large group of 
kbomafars in uniform and wearing identification tags headed for Kho¬ 
meini’s house on Iran Street. When the Ayatollah came out to speak 
to them the kbomafars greeted him by shouting: “We are your sol¬ 
diers, Khomeini! ” The Ayatollah expressed his hope that it would be 
possible with their help to establish a just Islamic order. The kboma¬ 
fars adopted a resolution in which they expressed their loyalty to Is¬ 
lam, the Prophet and the saints and announced their readiness to par¬ 
ticipate in the popular movement, promising “to defend the Islamic 
revolution to their dying breath”. In conclusion, they proclaimed 
Bakhtiar’s cabinet to be illegal and the government of Bazargan to be 
the sole lawful government of Iran. 3 2 

Meanwhile, the workers of Teheran, who had been taking a most 
active part in the mass movement, were beginning to put forth their 
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own political and social demands more persistently. On February 7 
a statement of the Independent Trade Union of Textile Workers of 
Teheran noted that the entire people had risen up against the pro- 
American regime. “That is why the question on the agenda now is the 
need to organise all the workers of Iran. Our trade union urges all fel¬ 
low workers to clarify the position of the other workers (in their res¬ 
pective branches of industry— A.R.) in regard to the struggle against 
unemployment, the most pressing problem of the day; secondly, they 
must come to understand our tasks, the tasks of the workers in this 
national liberation movement; thirdly, they must create true (unlike 
the servile Shah’s) trade unions and [a trade union] association on a 
national scale.” 

The Union of Coal Miners of Kerman, associated with the National 
Steel Company, also passed a resolution. In it 16,000 “worker-fight¬ 
ers" expressed their “complete and overall support” of Imam Khomei¬ 
ni. They stated that Bakhtiar’s Government, the Council of Regents 
and the Majlis were all illegal and were associated with American im¬ 
perialism. They demanded the immediate resignation of the Majlis 
deputies (and especially the deputies from Kerman Province), expressed 
their support of the kbomafars and of the other “noble military who 
have come over to the side of the people”, and voiced their solidarity 
with the struggle of the oil workers. The miners stated that they sup¬ 
ported Bazargan’s government; they were continuing their strike “un¬ 
til the final victory of the Iranian people”. At the same time, they 
pledged to produce the minimum of coal needed by the Isfahan me¬ 
tallurgical plant, in order that it continue to operate. 

That same day Resolution No. 4 of the Amalgamated Trade Union 
of Oil Workers was published. The oil workers demanded that control 
over this branch of industry be eventually handed over to them; that 
an end be put to the interference of foreign oil companies into the in¬ 
ternal affairs of the country; that Iran stop defending the interests of 
imperialism in the Middle East. The oil workers stated that they 
would continue the struggle “until the regime was overthrown and a 
popular system was set up".3 3 

Some workers’ organisations went even further. On February 10 
the Kayban published “the Draft document on creating workers’ 
councils and enumerating their functions, presented by the workers 
of General Motors”. The Draft condemned the “servile trade unions” 
and called their functionaries “representatives of the owners” at a 
time when “the workers need their own organisations and associations 
in order to continue the struggle”. The document further announced 
the creation of a workers’ council at the General Motors plants and 
enumerated the functions of this body: the defence of the demands 
and interests of the workers, banning dismissals and close-downs of 
the plants without paying off the workers, and the creation of strike 
funds. The Draft stated: “The experience has taught us that in the 
struggle against the employers for adequate pay, in the struggle which 
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usually takes the form of strikes, we need strike funds... Workers of 
other enterprises have also come to this conclusion. One of the rea¬ 
sons for the success of the heroic resistance of the oil workers in their 
struggle against the mercenaries of the regime is the existence of such 
strike funds. One of the reasons for our defeat in the preceding strike 
was the fact that we had no such funds.” There was a demand to place 
the company’s cooperative stores under workers’ control. There were 
plans for establishing ties between the Workers’ Council and the coun¬ 
cils of other plants, and “for attempting to create a single national 
Iranian organisation of workers for defending the rights of the work¬ 
ing class”; the council was to coordinate the political and social strug¬ 
gle of the workers of the General Motors plants with the struggle 
being waged at the other plants. A special paragraph stated the 
necessity of setting up a workers’ library, because until then the 
workers had suffered defeat through a lack of knowledge in the po¬ 
litical, social and economic spheres. “We must use every possible 
means to increase our political consciousness and to understand what 
is to our advantage and who is acting in our interests... Reading is a 
way of increasing our consciousness, and that is why we must have a 
library.” The workers also announced their intention of paying the 
members of the Council salaries, including the additional benefits. 
“He who wishes to defend the rights of the workers should not receive 
a salary from the capitalists.” Representatives of the workers “must 
be elected, must always be present at the plant, must be absent only 
on business, and must never accept any remuneration from the em¬ 
ployers”. They put forth the demand that Col. Ashrani be immediate¬ 
ly dismissed from the plant as “an enemy of the workers, a toady and 
SAVAK man” and to discharge the American experts. The workers 
stated that they support the people’s struggle aimed at destroying 
the anti-popular regime, and that “in this struggle we stand shoulder- 
to-shoulder with die other classes”. They demanded the complete 
liquidation of foreign domination in Iran. As for Bakhtiar’s govern¬ 
ment, they contended that, as all previous Shah’s governments it, too, 
was illegal. “Through our struggle we support the consistent, heroic 
struggle of the oil workers, electrical workers, tobacco workers, ma¬ 
chine-builders, the tractor builders of Tabriz, the machine-builders 
of Arak, the employees of the Ministry of Finance and the Customs, 
the Central Bank, the press, and other ministries and government of¬ 
fices which, by their revolutionary struggle, are breaking the back of 
the anti-popular regime”. 34 

Such was the Draft. It is of importance and interest in at least two 
aspects. First, it reveals how far the large groups of Iranian workers 
(over 3,000 were employed by the General Motors plants) had ad¬ 
vanced in their organisation and political independence. The slogans 
made public by the General Motors workers were actually the de¬ 
mands for self-management and workers’ control. At the time, thou¬ 
sands of the most diverse mass organisations were springing up in 
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Iran: these were professional organisations, workers' trade unions, 
organisations of writers, journalists, doctors and university teachers; 
organisations for self-defence which were mostly controlled by the 
clergy; associations of students and pupils; cooperative leagues, etc. 

The people were awakening to independent political activity. For the 
first time they were breathing the air of freedom. In their desire for 
self-organisation and political independence the workers of major 
Iranian enterprises were in the vanguard. The Draft contained no ex¬ 
cessive oaths of allegiance to the clergy or to Islam. This could not 
but worry the Muslim clergy which was the political leader of the 
revolution. Besides, the workers proved that they were a mighty force 
in the common anti-Shah struggle headed by Khomeini. 35 The Draft 
was worked out by those people who, acting on a national scale, had 
strangled the regime economically, stopped all production and trade, 
the production and export of oil’, leaving empty the treasury of one 
of the richest regimes in the world. These were the workers of Iran. 

At the same time, a section of the Teheran clergy who had com¬ 
paratively left views, possessed far-reaching plans for social change, 
and enjoyed the support of the working masses, became more active. 
Their position was most clearly expressed in the statements of Ayatol¬ 
lah Taleghani, published in the Ettelaat on February 6, 1979. The 
leaders of the Islamic movement proclaimed themselves to be support¬ 
ers of the masses. "Our slogans are also aimed at the salvation of the 
people...,” Taleghani said. “We wish to create an Islamic regime based 
on freedom and democracy. That is why the communists will also be 
free in this republic. They will be able to freely proclaim their goals, 
and to create their own organisations.” When Taleghani was asked 
whether profits would be made in the Islamic Republic as they are 
made under the capitalist system he replied: “There is neither exploi¬ 
tation, nor capitalism in Islam.” Taleghani went on to explain that 
under the Islamic regime there could not be a hereditory monarchy. 

He said that all power on earth belongs to Allah alone, and the earth 
and all that is on it “is a table set for the entire people who must par¬ 
take of its fare in accordance with their needs... The final goal of all 
the truly revolutionary movements that have ever taken place in world 
history, from the remote past to the French Revolution, the October 
Revolution and other revolutions, has been the liberation of man”. 
However, after a revolution was accomplished, “economic questions” 
came to the fore (in particular, this explains the establishment of ca¬ 
pitalism in the West) and freedom was relegated to the background. 

He said the Iranian revolution regarded all economic problems in the 
light of freedom. The leaders of this revolution were religious figures. 

And this was its major specific trait. After the victory of other revolu¬ 
tions, headed by communists and nationalists, political parties came 
to power and established “dictatorships”. As for the Iranian revolu¬ 
tion, “the religious leaders have no claim to power and will never be¬ 
come rulers”. The revolution, he added, was being accomplished by 
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the entire people and for the people, that was why no one would be 
able to have a monopoly of power after the victory of this revolution. 

In replying to the question of what politics were from the point 
of view of Islam Aytollah Taleghani said: “If one is to understand 
politics correctly, it means a responsibility to people, and support 
of the oppressed in their struggle; this policy is inherent in the Koran 
and in the teachings of Islam... But if we are to view politics as they 
are understood today, i.e., as lies, connivance, hypocrisy, insincerity 
towards the masses and behind-the-scenes deals, the Muslim clergy 
rejects this sort of politics.” Taleghani further said that the Muslim 
clergy favoured the inclusion of women in the political and socio-eco¬ 
nomic life of the country, but was against turning women into the 
dolls they were in the West. He stressed the fact that women had been 
taking an active part in the Iranian revolution.36 

Thus, unlike Khomeini, who, in characterising the Islamic regime, 
usually limited his remarks to calling it “just” and “providing happi¬ 
ness for all”, Taleghani unequivocally stated that the creation of an 
Islamic regime presupposed a radical social change and the redistribu¬ 
tion of private property. His understanding of freedom differed from 
that of Khomeini being more radical; therein lay his objections against 
the idea of a theocratic system which Khomeini had always support¬ 
ed, a less conservative attitude towards the woman question, etc. 
Unlike the majority of the Muslim clergy Taleghani often addressed 
his revolutionary appeals to the working and oppressed strata. His 
great political prestige was due, first, to the respect he enjoyed among 
them. Though Khomeini remained the unchallenged leader, Talegha- 
ni's influence was growing steadily in the few past weeks; this was the 
result of the drive for independence which was evident in the demons¬ 
trations of the working masses and, primarily, the workers. How¬ 
ever, several days later it became evident that Khomeini was acting 
more consistently than any of his colleagues under those conditions. 

While the mighty popular movement could be contained, Ayatol¬ 
lah Khomeini, with its support, continued to carry out his plan for a 
peaceful takeover of power. On February 8 the Kayhan carried the 
following dispatch: “Important negotiations between Bazargan, Bakh- 
tiar and the army. Trilateral negotiations are a major step towards 
achieving a political solution excluding bloodshed.” That same day 
Bazargan’s and Bakhtiar’s emissaries were to conduct talks, with re¬ 
presentatives of the armed forces participating. The preliminary ex¬ 
change of opinion on this matter had been under way for several days. 

On February 9 Bazargan presented his government’s programme at 
a mass meeting held at Teheran University: acceptance of power; 
conducting a referendum; the revival, reformation and guidance of the 
country; elections to the Constituent Assembly and Parliament; re¬ 
signation and the transfer of power to a permanent government. Ba¬ 
zargan enumerated Bakhtiar’s promises and stated: “True, Bakhtiar 
fulfilled a number of his promises, and these were promises which 
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no other previous government could or wished to fulfill. Now Bakh- 
tiar is whining and complaining, because no one has thanked him for 
his actions.” Bazargan said that the people did not support Bakhtiar, 
because his government was a Shah’s government and the people in¬ 
tended to liquidate the Shah’s regime, not to limit its power. Bazar¬ 
gan recalled an old Iranian proverb: “The only way to make a wolf 
repent is to kill it.” This gave rise to the “Death to the Shah” slo¬ 
gan. 37 

The same day (February 9) Bakhtiar was interviewed by a Kayhan 
correspondent. He agreed that the constitution could be changed, but 
only peacefully; he deplored the unending strike wave, the fact that 
ships carrying food and empty tankers stood idle in the docks in the 
south of the country; he regretted Khomeini’s disregard for the re¬ 
forms he had carried out. Bakhtiar added that “if the Pahlavi Dynasty 
abdicated, he (Khomeini— A.R.) would still think of something else 
for me (a new criticism—A, R.)”. Bakhtiar continued: “Reza Shah had 
killed my father, and I had spent 30 years in prison and abroad”. He 
said that the bazaar shops and stores were closed down because the 
owners are either afraid or ruined. 

Bakhtiar said he had introduced a bill in the Majlis extending the 
time limit for the payment of debts from four to six months. Yet, 
the bazaar remained closed! “What principle of Islam or what law 
makes Mr. Khomeini keep the bazaar closed?” Bakhtiar proceeded 
that the constitution permitted any change, including the declaration 
of a republic (one should bear in mind that the Shah was not yet de¬ 
throned, and had not yet abdicated, and that the army, which had 
sworn allegiance to the Shah, was still in command. Therefore, Bakh¬ 
tiar was convinced he was making a truly revolutionary statement). 
He held that the people had to proclaim republic in the accepted 
manner—either through a Constituent Assembly or by organising a 
“freely-elected Majlis”. The Shah’s premier made it known that he 
was a republican, and that it was high time to elect a new Majlis, for 
the existing one was not a freely-elected one. In his opinion, the army 
would consent to this. He accused Karim Sanjabi, his former comrade- 
in-arms, of toadyism: “Dr. Sanjabi and I wished we had at least four 
rooms so that we could hang up a sign above the National Front Head¬ 
quarters and create an organisation. And now, when freedom has been 
gained, what does he say? Does he want to participate in the poli¬ 
tical struggle? And why is he constantly kissing Khomeini’s hand in¬ 
stead of devoting himself to the organisation? We do not intend to 
replace the old, worn-out dictatorship by a new and strong one!" 
Bakhtiar exclaimed. He threatened to cease paying the strikers their 
wages at the end of the month; he stated that if the elections were to 
take place now, nine out of ten votes would be for Khomeini, whereas 
in six months’ time, when the situation calmed down, things would 
be quite different. Bakhtiar claimed that Khomeini was doing more 
harm to the country than the Shah. He concluded by informing the 
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Kayhan correspondent that there existed channels of communication 
between him and Bazargan, and that he was negotiating with the lat¬ 
ter “within the framework of the Constitution”. 38 

Thus, negotiations were under way “at top”. But they were futile, 
for according to the poet, “mature wrath is revolt”. There were only 
several hours left before the armed uprising began. 


The Uprising 

The popular uprising, which frustrated both the plans for a peace¬ 
ful attainment of power and those of the military coup supporters, 
started on the evening of February 9, 1979. 

Next day Kayhan dispatch read: “The shooting, noise, cries and 
commotion which we heard from an air force training centre ... brought 
millions of Teheran residents to their feet; they were gripped by fear 
and anxiety and wanted to find out and understand what was happen¬ 
ing; the words ‘Allah is Great! ’ chanted by millions resounded through¬ 
out the city." It became known that the Shahinshah guards and the 
Immortals had broken into the air force base in the vicinity of Faraha- 
bad and Tehrane-Nou Streets (in the eastern part of the city) to 
punish the khomafars and cadets who had demonstrated in public 
being in uniform and proclaiming their loyalty to Ayatollah Khomei¬ 
ni on the previous day. 39 

No one knew what was actually going on at the air force base, 
which occupied a large area and included barracks, dwelling houses, 
auxiliary buildings, warehouses and hangers. Obviously, an armed 
clash was taking place. The next step was inevitable: the people flood¬ 
ed into the streets. For many weeks the five million population of Te¬ 
heran shared the same ideas and was united by the same slogans; the 
great mass of the city poor, factory and office workers, students, 
tradesmen and artisans got used to act jointly. They now realised 
that their achievements were being threatened, for if the guards suc¬ 
ceeded in defeating the kbomafars and the cadets at the Dushan-Tepe 
Base, it would mean the revolution was defeated. The troops who 
were stationed at the base and who were resisting the Shah’s guards 
had begun an armed uprising against the Shah's regime. Tens of thou¬ 
sands of people from all over the city marched to the Dushan-Tepe 
Base determined to enter its area; finding that they were unable to do 
so they organised mass meetings and processions outside the walls. 
The base, which was the scene of bitter fighting, was literally surround¬ 
ed by a sea of people who chanted slogans in support of the insur¬ 
gents and voiced their readiness to help them. Thus, the armed upris¬ 
ing was taking place amidst a huge demonstration. In this respect it 
was a popular one from the very start. 

These events unfolded in the following order. 40 

Fighting broke out at the base at about 9 p.m. on February 9. 
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Many-thousand-strong crowds streamed towards the base from Tehran- 
Nou, Nezamabad, Kasemabad and Egbal Streets. Automobile horns 
and sirens sounded in this area as cries for help. The masses that 
had gathered at the walls and gates of the base shouted that the guards 
had attacked the khomafars and cadet technicians. Many of the de¬ 
monstrators were armed with sticks and stones. Despite the fact that 
a curfew had been in force and that martial law had been proclaimed 
in Teheran, the crowds continued to grow. In some places the troops 
tried to break up crowds by using fire hoses and tear gas. These at¬ 
tempts were in vain, however, for the rallies continued to swell. The 
terrified crowds watched clouds of smoke rising from the base, but 
could not make their way inside, for the gates were locked and the 
guards would only let ambulances through. The guards and infantry 
troops blocked all the roads leading to the base from Farahabad and 
Jale Streets. 

During the night the air force personnel managed to seize the 
ammunition depot. Early the next morning the guardsmen began to 
retreat, for by then the khomafars had been armed. What first seemed 
to be self-defence turned out to be the beginning of an armed upris¬ 
ing. At about 10 a.m. on February 10 the khomafars forced their way 
out of the base and into the streets, where the fighting continued. 

The first sandbag barricades were set up at 10.30 a.m. at the north¬ 
ern entrance to the base. The population dashed to take up arms. 
Hundreds of people chanted: “We shall reply to shooting by shoot¬ 
ing!” On Farahabad and Jale Streets the khomafars fired at the guards 
from the flat rooftops. Meanwhile the people continued to set up bar¬ 
ricades.- sandbags were piled up in horse-shoe shape (these “trenches” 
were well-suited for direct fire); there were also regular barricades to 
block the tanks and armoured cars; sandbags were also placed at 
strategic points on the roofs. This work was carried out mainly by 
the residents (including women and children). There was no earlier- 
devised plan, nor was there a coordinating centre, yet these actions 
were amazingly effective: in no time barricades appeared all over the 
city. 

Several military trucks were set on fire outside the base. People 
attacked the guardsmen, trying to disarm them and risking their lives. 
The guardsmen realised that the danger came not only from the armed 
khomafars, but from the still-unarmed population, so fired at the 
crowds as well. The number of civilians killed mounted. A non-com¬ 
missioned officer who left the base reported that a hundred people 
had been killed there. The guardsmen tried to hold their positions on 
the roofs, but were unaided and unsupported by the civilians. They 
found themselves in an atmosphere of hatred. The people of the east¬ 
ern part of Teheran acted as if they had been trained in first aid and 
street fighting, and as if they were guided by an invisible leader. Ac¬ 
tually, there was neither leader nor the usual guidance on the part 
of the clergy. The people’s actions were so coordinated because the 
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previous months had taught them to think and to act as one. They 
had a common goal and a common object of hatred. The people pur¬ 
sued the retreating guardsmen who kept firing at them as they tried to 
escape from the hell where everyone was against them. The moment an 
“Immortal one” ran out of ammunition, dozens of people flung them¬ 
selves upon him, bound him and dragged him off to the base, where 
they handed him over to the khomafars. Guardsmen who tried to oc¬ 
cupy firing positions were pelted with stones. The people carried their 
wounded into their houses, to administer first aid. Meanwhile, shoot¬ 
ing and even explosions could be heard coming from the base. Five 
tanks which managed to penetrate the base were destroyed by the 
khomafars and cadets. People with incendiary bottles and firearms 
appeared in the crowd. 

The masses followed their revolutionary instinct which told them 
not to concentrate in one area and not to build huge barricades to 
shelter thousands of fighters, for then the government troops would 
only be faced by a single barricaded enemy. Instead, the insurgents 
dispersed—they were on the roofs, behind clumps of sandbags, behind 
columns, inside private houses, firing upon the foe from the windows 
of government offices and automobiles, making use of every natural 
or artificial barrier to prevent the enemy from attacking. The army 
had to be everywhere to suppress such an uprising, but it lacked both 
the sufficient number of troops and the desire to do so. The soldiers 
and officers of the punitive forces faced with the contempt and 
hatred of the people, soon lost their courage and self-control. 

By noon on February 10 the khomafars and other air force person¬ 
nel were in full control of city streets. 

A meeting of Fedayeen which began on the campus of the Teheran 
University in the morning of February 10 was another important 
event that influenced the course of the uprising. Greetings from work¬ 
ers of many factories and plants, khomafars and groups of doctors and 
professors were read out. The demonstrators carried the following 
posters: “Unite with the working-class movement! “All revolu¬ 
tionary Marxist-Leninist forces, unite! “The Iranian people will 
only be liberated through armed struggle! The demonstrators 
raised their fists and chanted: “The red way is the only way to free¬ 
dom!”; “Let’s establish a people’s army and free our Motherland! ”. 
In their speeches the workers appealed to “all the students and all 
classes in general to help the workers who gave their lives under tor¬ 
ture to raise their consciousness.” Later, most of the demonstrators, 
headed by the Fedayeen, marched to Ferdowsi Square, chanting slo¬ 
gans in support of the khomafars. In the noon the Fedayeen left the 
meeting—probably on orders from their commanders—and proceeded 
to the eastern part of the city to support the khomafars and other air 
force personnel. Thus, the uprising entered a new phase. It was joined 
by thousands of young men who had been specially trained, were ex¬ 
perienced in armed struggle and displayed courage. The revolutionary¬ 
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democratic organisations of the Fedayeen and Mujahidins, together 
with small groups of communists, became active participants of the 
uprising. 41 

Actually, until noon on February 10, many of the insurgents be¬ 
lieved they were still defending themselves and repulsing the attacks 
of the guardsmen. But by afternoon of the same day they had occu¬ 
pied a large area of the city, and the number of armed fighters among 
them was increasing. The uprising turned into an offensive. 

That was when Ayatollah Taleghani appealed to the nation over 
a radio station controlled by the strikers. He said: “The events of the 
previous night and today’s morning at the air force base are undoubted¬ 
ly a provocation and a plot by some high-ranking officials to sow great 
fratricide and hostility between our sons, the military.” Taleghani 
demanded that “an end be put to the disputes and that the troops 
return to their barracks so that the humane goals of liberation pro¬ 
claimed by our national leader Khomeini be achieved. ” 4 2 Ayatollah 
Taleghani was one of the most radical leaders of the Teheran clergy. 
His appeal revealed that the events were quite unexpected to him and 
that he was unable to evaluate the situation correctly. The clergy still 
adhered to the old plan for a peaceful transfer of power to the Bazar- 
gan government. Meanwhile, ever more districts of the city were being 
drawn into the fighting and the uprising continued to swell. The cler¬ 
gy, which was not seen among the insurgents and which for the first 
time in several months lost control over the streets, was unable to 
restrain the masses. Khomeini kept silent. He would speak a few 
hours later. 

At noon February 10 the actions of the insurgents became well 
coordinated: their chief efforts were directed at seizing the police 
commissariats, military establishments and armouries. The same day 
the masses attacked and seized 9 police commissariats in the vicinity 
of Mojaseme, Masjediye, Sulemaniye, Baharestan, Horasan Squares, 
on Gorgan, Iranmekhr and other streets. The same was taking place 
everywhere: at first, the attackers would fire upon a building, then set 
it on fire, and storm into it, seizing all firearms. 

Close to 2 p.m. of the same day General Oveysi, military administ¬ 
rator of Teheran, suddenly announced the extension of the curfew. 
Groups of young people, acting on orders from the Khomeini’s Com¬ 
mittee began distributing a statement calling the extension of the cur¬ 
few a provocation and urging the people to remain where they were 
and continue demonstrations. At 4.30 p.m. buses equipped with loud¬ 
speakers began plying between city streets and announcing: “On the 
orders of Imam Khomeini, the military order No.40 [on extending the 
curfew— A. R. ] is illegal. Do not return to your homes!” 43 In the 
afternoon of the same day barricades were being constructed all over 
the city. 

All through the night the fighting went on. At 3 ajn. (February 11) 
a tank was hit near Favziye Bridge. Two crewmen were killed, and the 
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third one Lt. Gen. Riahi, was wounded. The Ettelaat correspondent 
reported: “When the people wanted to disarm Riahi, he shouted: 
‘Don’t kill me! I surrender! 1 reject the orders of that filthy traitor, 
the Shah. 1 was forced to act against the people. I would have been 
killed if 1 had refused.’” 44 The insurgents took the General to Kho¬ 
meini’s HQ, where he received first aid. This was a typical episode. 
The guardsmen, who were used to dealing with unarmed crowds, were 
now faced with skilfull armed resistance and became the object of 
attack themselves. Many of them behaved as cowardly as Lt. Gen. 
Riahi. However, despite the bitter fighting, the insurgents usually ad¬ 
ministered first aid to their enemies and took them to hospitals toge¬ 
ther with their own wounded fighters. There were almost no instan¬ 
ces of captured members of the punitive forces being murdered by 
the crowds. 

On February 10, the western part of Teheran became a scene of un¬ 
ceasing demonstrations and rallies. At 9.30 p.m. the insurgents, who 
had just seized the 10th police commissariat, marched to a nearby 
small-arms factory, which had a large armoury. At 11 pm. the factory 
and the armoury were attacked. By that morning the fence surround¬ 
ing them was broken down by a trailer. Hundreds of people rushed 
through the breach, seized the armoury and armed themselves. The 
experienced fighters tested the firearms and distributed them. 

From then on ever new groups of demonstrators were being armed. 
The events taking place in Teheran on February 11 were no longer an 
uprising of khomafars, joined by the partisans and supported by the 
people; that was a war waged by the armed masses. 

In the regions controlled by the insurgents, partisans and kbomafar 
units kept order, stopping and searching automobiles. The masses had 
many jeeps and trucks at their disposal and were armed with light 
machine-guns, tommy guns and rifles. Heavy machine-guns were dis¬ 
mantled from tanks and placed at strategic locations. Barricades were 
erected in many places in the eastern part of the city. The insurgents 
set up their own HQ to which they took their prisoners. The eastern 
part of Teheran liberated by the people was patrolled by 4,000 armed 
civilians who were in close contact with the revolutionary air force 
personnel. 

The same morning leaflets signed by the People’s Army appeared 
on the walls. The partisans, members of “the People’s Army”, called 
upon the masses to support them and to be vigilant, for the guards¬ 
men could resume the offensive at any moment. It was reported that 
the infantry was seething with discontent. On learning of the resis¬ 
tance of the masses, many soldiers and officers decided to disobey 
generals’ orders and not fire upon the people. On hearing this, the in¬ 
surgents chanted slogans supporting the infantrymen. 45 

What was taking place at Khomeini's HQ and at Prime Minister 
Bazargan's residence on February 10? Up till 4 pm. the two HQ 
were merely collecting information 46 ; at 4 pm. Khomeini proclaimed 
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the military administration’s extension of the curfew to be illegal. 
The atmosphere at the HQ of the clergy was tense; Imam Khomeini’s 
closest supporters were afraid that a military coup was imminent, cer¬ 
tain people were named in this connection (General Badrehi, Com¬ 
mander of Land Forces, for instance). However, in the evening it be¬ 
came known that Badrehi had been dismissed by Bakhtiar. 47 By the 
evening the Imam’s HQ and the prime minister’s residence were in¬ 
formed that the plans for a military coup had been thwarted, “since 
the people and the majority of the air force personnel had joined the 
armed khomafars ", that “the people had armed themselves and nu¬ 
merous barricades had been set up”. As for Bazargan, he, according to 
the Ettelaat (February 11), had spoken to Bakhtiar over the telephone 
the previous evening. 

On February 11, Khomeini appealed to the people. 48 He stressed 
that he stood “for a peaceful solution of Iran’s problems”, but that 
“the machinery of oppression and violence” was still committing cri¬ 
mes. “Although I have not yet given the order to wage a holy war, 
and still believe in peace and in the possibility of solving the existing 
problems by a popular election and with the help of the law, I can no 
longer tolerate these atrocities. If the guards do not stop this fratricide 
and return to their barracks, and if the military command does not 
put an end to this violence, with Allah’s help I will make a final de¬ 
cision, and the responsibility for it will fall on the heads of mutineers 
and aggressors. Today's extension of the curfew is a cunning trick. It 
is contrary to the Sharia and the people must by no means pay any 
attention to it.” The Ayatollah concluded with his usual appeal to the 
people “to be fearless”. 

Therefore, although Khomeini’s tremendous personal authority 
backed up the insurgents, he did not act as an actual leader of the up¬ 
rising; above all, he regarded it as a defensive act, though it had al¬ 
ready turned into a broad offensive. The Imam did not urge the peo¬ 
ple to finish off the regime by means of armed fighting (although the 
army still controlled the barracks and military bases), nor did he or¬ 
der them to lay down their arms; on the contrary, he called upon 
them to remain “equipped”. Thus, what Khomeini offered them was 
his great moral support, although if a similar speech would have been 
made by an actual leader of the uprising, it would have been detrimen¬ 
tal to the insurgents, for it did not contain a call for complete victory. 
Actually, from the very start the uprising was led by others who act¬ 
ed with determination and courage. They did so not only because 
they had come out against the Shah’s guards and the troops, but be¬ 
cause they did not have Khomeini’s blessing. They decided to con¬ 
front the Ayatollah with a fait accompli, something they succeeded 
in doing. Although the Ayatollah did not call for a holy war in his 
speech, he nevertheless used this as a threat, and thus sided with the 
insurgents. That was the only such statement made by the clergy. The 
appeals to the people made on the same day by Ayatollah Taleghani, 
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Shirazi and Shariat-Madari urged the masses to be calm. 

Khomeini’s appeal was followed by his fetva* He wrote: “In the 
name of Allah! Your oath to defend the power of the shaitan is 
invalid. Everyone who had taken this oath must act contrary to this 
power. Jt is your duty to struggle against it.” 

As for the military administration of Teheran, it issued four orders 
from 2 p.m. on February 10 to 8 a.m. on February 11. Order No.40 
extended the curfew from 4.30 p.m. to 5 a.m. However, after the 
Ayatollah had declared this extension and the martial law itself to be 
illegal, the people disregarded it altogether. This was not so much the 
result of Khomeini’s anathema as the fact that the guards and the 
troops had resorted to arms. This was their last argument and it proved 
ineffective. At 8 p.m. of February 10 the military administration 
tried to parry Khomeini’s decree by a new “strict measure”: Order 
No.41 stated that the army could not stand aside when “trouble-mak¬ 
ers and insurgents multiply their attacks. That is why the military 
administration finds it necessary to extend the curfew until noon.” 
Therefore, the residents of Teheran were to remain in their homes 20 
hours a day. But even at a time when the army and the guards seemed 
to possess unlimited power, the people of Teheran paid little atten¬ 
tion to martial law, and by the time of the above events, they had lost 
all fear. Most important, the troops were slowly retreating to the 
north and all the attempts of the troops outside the city to penetrate 
into Teheran and help the garrison, were blocked by the population. 

At 5 a.m. on February 11 the administration issued Order No.42: 
the curfew was curtailed, and people could remain outdoors from 7 
a.m. to 3.30 p.m. 49 Finally, at 8 a.m. on February 11 Order No.43 
was broadcast. Although it did not carry the army’s decision not to 
interfere in the events (such a decision was adopted several hours 
later), it was portentous. It stated that in various parts of the city “crim¬ 
inal elements” had opened fire “on the people and the troops” and 
had set houses on fire to provoke bloodshed. 

The military administration of Teheran, bearing in mind a number 
of statements of the top clergy on its disapproval of bloodshed, or¬ 
dered “all military units and all troops to return to their places of 
dislocation and to continue guarding the city’s strategic points”. It 
was clear from this order that the troops under the command of Gen¬ 
eral Rahimi had not received orders to suppress the uprising. How¬ 
ever, it did not yet mean a complete withdrawal of the army from the 
scene of the fighting, for it still intended to “guard” all important 
strategic points in the city. That same day General Berazin tried to 
persuade the air force troops to lay down their arms and threatened to 
launch at attack of one thousand tanks against the kkomafars. The 
khomafars replied that they would not return to their barracks un¬ 
til the Shah was dethroned; one of the men said: “We’re not afraid 

* A legal opinion held by a higher religious authority on whether or not 
this or that action or event correspond to the Koran or Sharia—Ed. 
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of tanks. They attacked us this morning and then retreated.” 50 

In the morning of February 11, the people became convinced that 
they would triumph. The air force troops were teaching the people to 
handle small arms. The mullahs rode around the city in small buses, 
speaking through megaphones, calling upon the people to hand all 
arms over to the Alavi School, which housed Khomeini’s HQ. Many 
people obeyed, but tens of thousands of guns remained in the hands 
of the population. The inner court of Khomeini’s residence was turned 
into a regular arsenal. A dispatch by a correspondent of Le Monde 
read in part: “Everything attests to the fact that the hosts [of the 
residence] were taken unawares. They seemed to be observing the 
movements of the masses rather than inspiring them. They are confused 
and unaware of what may follow.” Ayatollah Mofateh, head of the 
Imam’s information service, said in a speech delivered at noon: “Our 
leader has only issued an order to prepare for a struggle. He did not 
order the people to start a holy war, and that is why we have called 
for all arms to be returned, so that they may be distributed when 
necessary.,.” 51 

The partisans, the population and the air force troops were con¬ 
tinuing the offensive. The orders “Seize the radio station! “Attack 
the barracks! ” spread like fire. The partisans and the armed masses 
were besieging the barracks of the military police at Eshratabad Square. 
Many of the soldiers had joined the people; others were hesitant, 
while still others had decided to fight. The two sides began negotia¬ 
tions, which at first led to nowhere, because of the people’s demand 
that the soldiers lay down their arms. The crowd hurled incendiary 
bottles into the barracks’ windows. The filling station at the base and 
several trucks were set on fire. The attackers used trucks to break 
through the wall and, headed by the partisans, they stormed into the 
base. The soldiers retreated into the building, keeping up a steady hail 
of fire. The insurgents seized several armoured cars. Still more trucks 
were set on fire. The troops were outnumbered but they had a vast 
supply of ammunition, enough to drive back the crowds. However, 
the soldiers decided to surrender instead of launching a massacre. 
The time was 1.15 p.m. The soldiers emerged from their barracks in 
small groups. Many were crying, first with fear, and later with joy, for 
the partisans were protecting them from the enraged crowd. There 
were even cases of fraternisation. It was a strange, surrealistic scene: 
people who had just been about to kill each other were fraternising, 
embracing each other beside the corpses and burned-out trucks. 

When the masses seized the radio station they tore up and burned 
the archives. The resistance of the troops was so great that the crowd 
could not contain their anger. The military unit which defended the 
radio station fought to the bitter end, with the soldiers firing at every 
moving object. Several ambulance attendants were killed, others were 
wounded. 

On hearing the call “To Bagh-e Shah! ” that resounded in the 
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centre of the city, the partisans ran to their cars. Bagh-e Shah was a 
military training and retraining centre located on a square at the far 
end of Sepahe Garbi (in the western section of Teheran). The siege 
that began at 3 p.m. lasted for 2 hours. The crowd followed the at¬ 
tackers everywhere. The people hid and ran to take shelter, but were 
prepared to dash into any breach that appeared. They cheered the 
fighters on. The partisans were in the front ranks, but they were join¬ 
ed by men who had been issued guns but a few hours before. The fi¬ 
nal attack took place at 5 p.m. The partisans followed an armoured 
car, and they in turn were followed by armed civilians. Bagh-e Shah 
was finally seized, but its defenders escaped through an emergency 
exit. The crowd took possession of the arms left behind and looted a 
uniform warehouse. 52 

The same day and approximately in the same manner the barracks 
in Sultanabad and Lavizan and in the Evin and Kasr prisons were 
seized. After a four-hour siege the insurgents burst into the SAVAK 
headquarters. The same morning the Chairman of the Majlis announced 
that the majority of deputies supported the revolution. He said 
that the Bakhtiar Government must resign. If it did not, the Majlis 
would “take measures”. He also announced his resignation from the 
Council of Regents. At 3 p.m. detachments of armed people surround¬ 
ed the Majlis. During the first hour the guards held off the crowds, 
returning their fire but then surrendered. Some of the attackers sug¬ 
gested that the building be razed. A writer who happened to be in the 
crowd shouted that the building and the library in it were a part of 
the national heritage. Reluctantly, the crowd dispersed, and the 
Majlis was occupied by a “Committee of Revolutionary Order”, 
formed on the spot. 

By the end of the day the insurgent masses seized the TV centre. 
The soldiers and officers were about to leave the building when the 
situation suddenly changed. The head of a Mujahidin detachment de¬ 
manded that they surrender their arms. The commander of the mil¬ 
itary unit refused to obey this order. The TV personnel took on the 
role of intermediaries, and negotiations began. Finally, a compromise 
was struck: the soldiers were permitted to leave in possession of 
their arms, but they were to hide them. A large crowd had gathered in 
front of the TV centre. These people had streamed to the northern, 
well-appointed part of the city from the poor sections of the city and 
the military were afraid they would be murdered on the spot. Port¬ 
raits of Khomeini were affixed to the tanks and armoured cats which 
transported the TV personnel who were on strike. This unusual pro¬ 
cession was headed by a jeep in which a Mujahidin commander and 
a mullah were seated side by side. They called upon the crowd to be 
calm and orderly. Passions were stilled, but as the first tank started 
pulling out, they shouted: “Allah is great! ” The tanks and armoured 
cars moved slowly through the crowds. The people flung their hands 
up victoriously. 5 3 
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Some time earlier (at 2 p.m.) a statement by the Supreme Coun¬ 
cil of the Armed Forces had been broadcast over the radio. It read, 
in part: “In order to put an end to the clashes and bloodshed, the 
armed forces declare their neutrality in relation to the current politi¬ 
cal conflicts.” The Supreme Council of the Armed Forces “orders 
that all military units be returned to their barracks”. It also said: 
“The army is ready to support the demands of the Iranian people." 
This meant the capitulation of the Shah’s armed forces (the corres¬ 
ponding decision was passed at a meeting of 50 generals at 9.30 a.m.). 

The victory of the uprising put an end to the negotiations “on 
top”, which were still in progress on the morning of February 11. At 
Bazargan’s office a Kayhan correspondent was told that the prime 
minister was unavailable, and that “an important conference” was 
in session. “If these talks are successful, Bakhtiar will resign, the 
troops will return to their barracks”, and “the transfer of power will 
proceed calmly”. The correspondent discovered that the talks were 
being held with Bakhtiar and General Gharabaghi, Chief of the Gen¬ 
eral Staff. What was Bakhtiar counting on, and of what “peaceful 
transfer of power” were they speaking, when but a few hours later 
Bakhtiar fled, destination unknown? 

The insurgents took over the city. The February uprising in Te¬ 
heran, one of the greatest uprisings of the century, was finally over. 
The Shah’s regime was liquidated. 

That evening Prime Minister Bazargan spoke over the national TV 
network. He stated that several hours before the Supreme Council 
of the Armed Forces had proclaimed “the army’s neutrality in po¬ 
litical questions” and “its support for all the people’s demands”. 
He also said that General Gharabaghi had personally informed him of 
his readiness to cooperate with a Provisional Government. In re¬ 
ferring to Khomeini, Bazargan called upon the population to refrain 
from any “attacks, damage, arson, encroachments, interference or 
seizures” (in respect of the military). He said the people should be 
patient and that “haste and clashes” would lead nowhere. 54 

On February 11 Khomeini issued an appeal “To the Heroic People 
of Iran”. He stated: “Courageous people of Iran! Sisters and broth¬ 
ers! Residents of Teheran! Now, when victory is near according to 
Allah’s will and when the military are retreating, declaring their non¬ 
interference in political affairs and their support of the people of 
Iran, you, noble and courageous people, should be calm and orderly, 
while carefully watching the situation and being ready to offer resist¬ 
ance. If the trouble-makers try to resort to arson or destruction, 
draw their attention to their duty to the Sharia and the people so that 
such deeds do not disgrace the honour of the nation; do not attack 
embassies; and if, Allah forbid, the army again appears [in the streets 
and squares], you will have to resist it with all determination and 
defend yourself with all your might. I announce to all military com¬ 
manders that if the army ceases its attacks and goes over to the side 
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of the people...we shall consider it and the people as one and shall 
treat the military as brothers.” 55 

Next morning Bazargan’s government took over all the major le¬ 
vers of power in the country. At 10.30 a.m. a group appointed by 
Bazargan arrived at the prime minister’s office on Kah Street, and by 
afternoon Bazargan and his aides moved in (the premises still retained 
the traces of Bakhtiar’s hasty escape). 

A new Commander-in-Chief of the General Staff was appointed. 
He arrived at the General HQ. accompanied by representatives of Kho¬ 
meini’s Committee—the actual centre of new power. The same day 
Bazargan appointed three deputy prime ministers, and a new, tem¬ 
porary air force commander who immediately ordered that all air 
force personnel be returned to their bases. A general was appointed 
a temporary commander of the country’s gendarmerie. 

Meanwhile, in the provinces uprisings occurred spontaneously 
when the news of the fighting in Teheran reached them. The clergy 
abstained both from calling the people to an armed struggle and, as 
a rule, from preparing them for such a struggle, as their policy was a 
relatively peaceful attainment of power. 5 6 

A large crowd gathered in Tabriz on February 11 at the police com¬ 
missariat on Amin Street, demanding that the police join the people. 
The policemen barricaded themselves in the building and opened 
fire on the crowd. The demonstrators responded by hurling stones. 
The police literally fired upon the people point-blank, killing and 
wounding many. Afterwards the police escaped in cars, fearing that 
mutinous soldiers would help the demonstrators. The crowd seized 
the building and set it on fire. Clashes between the people and the 
police and military continued on the streets. That day over 100 peo¬ 
ple were killed in Tabriz. 

On February 11 it became known in Meshed that a tank force sta¬ 
tioned there had received orders to advance to Teheran. Ayatollahs 
Shirazi and Qummi urged the people to build roadblocks on the high¬ 
ways. But the tankmen said they were taking the side of the people. 
On February 10 the masses in Abadan organised a protest demonstra¬ 
tion against the massacres in Teheran; the troops opened fire on the 
demonstrators and 5 people were killed. However, on February. 11 
the military returned to their barracks. The same day the oil workers 
of Abadan, aided by the rebellious soldiers, toppled over the statues 
of the Shah. The police of Keredja resisted attacks but were disarmed 
by an insurgent military unit. The hatred of the people was so great 
that two policemen were hanged on the square. On February 11 fight¬ 
ing broke out in the streets of Qazvin. The police began breaking up 
a demonstration of 40,000 people who supported Bazargan. People 
were killed and wounded. On learning of the army’s neutrality, the 
population of Senendej toppled a statue of the Shah and seized and 
razed the local SAVAK headquarters. In Hamadan crowds stormed 
the police department and commissariat, and many more people 
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were killed. In Rasht the population took over the SAVAK headquar¬ 
ters; six SAVAK men were killed on the spot by the crowd and their 
corpses were hung on the square. 

On February 11 as many as 44 people were killed in street fighting 
in Shiraz. Everything began with a meeting and a demonstration or¬ 
ganised by the local clergy in protest against the “massacre in Tehe¬ 
ran”. But when people learned that the police commissariats were 
being seized in Teheran, they attacked the local police commissariats. 
By 10.30 a.m. they had taken over three commissariats and had be¬ 
sieged the rest, including the police department. The Ayatollahs 
Bastgeib and Mohalti appealed to the people to stay away from the 
police department. However, appeal was ignored. The personnel of 
the local air force base joined the people. By noon the city was in the 
throes of an armed uprising, and by evening the garrison had fell 
apart: some of the soldiers were captured, others sided with the peo¬ 
ple, and still others fled. 

The events that took place in Teheran and the people’s uprisings 
in other cities disorganised the regime’s apparatus throughout the 
country in the course of one or two days. 

Thirty-eight hospitals in Teheran received 654 killed and 2,703 
wounded from the beginning of the uprising until 10.30 ajn. on 
February 12; another 310 people were killed in the provinces. It is 
characteristic that the official record quoted these numbers and sepa¬ 
rately registered the deaths of 14 SAVAK men. Corpses filled the area 
in front of the Forensic Medicine Institute, and its corridors from the 
entrance to the casualty ward.57 Thus, the February uprising, which 
put an end to the Shah’s regime, was a bloodshed. 

The forces that took.part in the anti-Shah movement had different 
ideas on both the revolution’s and Iran’s future. The communists ex¬ 
pressed their opinion in the “Address of Navid organisation linked 
with the Tudeh Party”. In addressing “the heroic and invincible peo¬ 
ple of Iran”, the communists wrote that the greatest difficulties still 
lay ahead and that although imperialism in Iran had been thrown 
down, it was not yet liquidated. They further stated: “There is now 
a deep breach in the state machine and the military and police appara¬ 
tus, but the regime itself has not yet been destroyed. World imperial¬ 
ism, and especially the criminal and villainous imperialism of the US, 
is planning new conspiracies and provocations. We must be vigilant! 
A wounded snake is more dangerous. During this historic moment our 
unity is the miraculous source [of the revolution's victory]... We 
shall hold our rifles in one hand and use the other for creating, plough¬ 
ing and bringing into motion the wheels for reviving our oppressed 
and exploited Motherland. ”5 8 

The working-class organisations lent their efforts to unite and in¬ 
tended to take an active part in determining the country’s future. 
During those days the workers came forth with their class demands on 
an ever-increasing scale, acknowledging themselves as an independent 
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force to a much greater degree than before. 

On February 11, Kayban carried the resolution of the workers of 
Teheran’s sewing industry who were striving for coordinated national 
trade union action. The resolution read in part: “We have always 
understood the importance of defending the class interests of the 
working class, other working people and the ‘disinherited’, and of es¬ 
tablishing a professional and class unity of the workers. But the evil 
dictatorship of the Shah prevented us from doing so.” They also 
called upon the workers of the sewing industry throughout the 
country to unite. The resolution further noted that the revolu¬ 
tion had accelerated the process of working-class unification. 
The newly-established Temporary Centre of Teheran Textile Wor¬ 
kers was based on the following principles: “defence of the workers’ 
professional interests; total cooperation with all trade unions to 
meet the interests of the workers of the industry and the class; the 
consistent and serious participation of the trade union in the na¬ 
tional struggle against tyranny, colonialism and exploitation, up 
to the complete victory of the Iranian people; raising the pro¬ 
fessional level and class consciousness of the needle trade wor¬ 
kers by wiping out illiteracy, reading books and organising con¬ 
ferences.” 

Other proletarian organisations went still further. By the time of 
the Teheran uprising, separate workers’ detachments had managed 
to gain control of the enterprises; such instances were becoming in¬ 
creasingly frequent. 

A Workers' Executive Committee that took over the management 
of the plant was active at Sanaati General, a large industrial enterprise. 
This action was taken after the talks between the workers and the 
manager, who was made to provide his written consent. The workers 
established control over the shops and set up shift observation posts 
(which were supplied with food, clothing and blankets) and proceeded 
to prepare the inactive plant for work. They were supported by other 
groups of workers, the representatives of students and the clergy. 
Among these were the workers of an iron and steel plant in Isfahan, 
Teheran textile workers’ trade unions, printers and representatives of 
Ayatollah Taleghani. 59 

On February 10, as the uprising was under way, a meeting of work¬ 
ers from various factories and plants, including Sanaati General rep¬ 
resentatives, was held on the premises of the textile workers’ trade 
union HQ. The question under discussion was the creation of trade 
unions, their subsequent unification into a confederation. The 
workers held that the trade unions would take part in managing the 
enterprises. In fact, they spoke of creating workers’ councils. One 
worker said: “The former workers’ organisations were sheer deceit, 
and the trade unions they guided did not enjoy the trust of the work¬ 
ers. We cannot regard [these organisations] as temporary councils." 
Another speaker dealt with the same question: “Employers, directors 
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and shop superintendents must not participate in the elections to 
[the executive bodies]of the workers’ trade unions. Trade union repre¬ 
sentatives must work side-by-side with their fellow workers, and bear 
the brunt of oppression and injustice just as we do. At present, the 
trade union functionaries at most enterprises receive salaries but do 
not work. They will not take a sip of water without the employer’s 
permission to. The workers must not be represented by chiefs or by 
white-collar workers, because of their anti-worker sentiments, and be¬ 
cause they use their powers as trade union representatives in the in¬ 
terests of the management.” The last speaker said: “Most of the work¬ 
ers are employed at factories and plants, and they are the ones who 
suffer most from capitalist exploitation. If workers’ councils are to be 
established, this must be done within the plants.” Afterwards, the 
members of the meeting went to the Sanaati General plants and joined 
the best (sanctuary) of the local workers. 60 

The aspirations of the revolutionary-democratic forces who took 
an active part in the uprising of February 9-11, were reflected in the 
Fedayeen organisation’s programme-minimum published in the Feb¬ 
ruary 14 issue of Kayhan. The programme noted that at a time when 
the Shah’s regime had disintegrated, the “anti-popular army” was the 
only obstacle on the way to overcome imperidist domination. Until 
there was no “people’s army” capable df leading the struggle of the 
working masses, the victories of the revolution would only be tem¬ 
porary ones. “The force of the people and the might of the revolution 
are the might of the millions of fighters and strikers who have over¬ 
thrown the military government, driven the Shah out of the country 
and raised the glorious banner of the revolution.” The authors of the 
programme demanded that the Revolutionary Council be appointed 
not “from top”, but from representatives of strike committees and 
people’s organisations that had sprung up in the course of the revolu¬ 
tion. The Revolutionary Council had to include “workers and other 
working people from the towns and villages, white-collar workers, 
people of the bazaars, university teachers and students, cultural 
workers, the clergy and the intelligentsia”. It is notable that the Fe¬ 
dayeen did not list the representatives of the clergy first. Further, the 
document outlined a series of radical measures which were to be car¬ 
ried out by the Revolutionary Council immediately, in particular: 
to repeal all anti-worker and anti-democratic laws, to dissolve all 
“servile trade unions”, to set up workers’ councils, to hand over agri¬ 
cultural enterprises to the workers, to return the land appropriated 
by the regime to the peasants, and to introduce the democratic free¬ 
doms—freedom of speech, freedom of the press, of assembly and of 
political parties. 

Such were the demands of the left-wing forces. Moreover, the mas¬ 
ses were armed, and it seemed that Teheran was in the hands of the 
armed people. Under these circumstances Ayatollah Khomeini’s first 
move was to disarm them-, people who had succeeded in crushing 
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the regime, thus restoring the traditional order in the Muslim com¬ 
munity, had no more need of arms. Only the army and the police 
could be armed to keep law and order. Now, when the Shah’s regime 
had been eliminated, society would become a single family (crimi¬ 
nals to be punished were not to be taken into account) which dif¬ 
ferences, discord and contradictions could ruin. 

On February 13, Khomeini congratulated the people on the oc¬ 
casion of their victory. He said that the Iranian Revolution differed 
radically from all other revolutions. It was an “Islamic-humanistic” 
one and had triumphed with small losses (unlike all previous revolu¬ 
tions). The chief task of the day was to preserve and defend unity 
and prevent “scattering and contradictions’’. Unity could only be 
attained through Islam. Khomeini went on to say that there were 
still many difficulties and obstacles in the way and that the country 
was still in an “excited and rebellious state”. The government alone, 
as well as any given social stratum, were unable to cope with the 
existing difficulties. That is why a new nation, a new regime and a 
new foundation—one that will be totally Islamic and universally hu¬ 
man-must be created by the entire people. The army, government 
offices, etc., were by no means to be attacked. Moreover, such attacks 
were to be prevented in every way, for in the current situation they 
were no more than a betrayal of Islam and Iran. Thereupon Khomei¬ 
ni expressed his main idea, one he kept repeating persistently and 
monotonously: “The arms which are in the hands of the people—ob¬ 
tained during the past few.days—must be collected and handed over 
to the Committee. There are special centres for collecting arms; all 
arms must be taken to the mosques and handed over to the imam-jo- 
mes who will in turn hand them over to the Committee. The Com¬ 
mittee will then distribute them among the soldiers of Islam who are 
ready to defend Islam and all Muslims. These young men must be the 
only ones to be armed. It is the duty of the Committee to distribute 
arms; no residents have the right to possess them.” Khomeini pointed 
out that arms could neither be sold nor purchased and continued: 
“If you see an armed civilian you must tell him to take his small arms 
to the Committee or to a mosque; if you learn that someone possesses 
arms, but does not want to relinquish them, remember his name and 
address, and report him to the mosque.” 

Khomeini called upon the masses to refrain “from unrest and 
demonstrations”, “from disorders and mutinies”. Naturally, the ule¬ 
mas and the clergy were the ones most responsible for maintaining 
order and for saving and reviving the country. “Committees controlled 
by the ulemas and respected people must be set up in every city, and 
these committees must protect the city. The police, gendarmerie and 
the army must not be attacked, for they have returned to the side of 
the people... The army, police and gendarmerie are made up of us, 
as are all other forces of law and order. All of us are inhabitants of 
this country. We are all adherents of Islam and Muslims, and should 
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not allow rebellions and, Allah forbid, attacks on places where power 
resides.” 61 The previous day Khomeini also stated that restoring 
order was the paramount task. “The people must leave the streets as 
soon as possible. They must go to the mosques and to meeting places 
where they will hear the learned ulemas and most honoured men 
speak and persuade the people to show piety, to abstain from actions 
that are counter to the Sharia and the salvation of their souls. These 
men will ward off people from mutinies and disturbances and will 
preach the law of the Sharia.” 62 

This was a new language entirely. Khomeini was resolved to restrict 
the independent actions of the masses, which had been mounting with 
great speed. The clergy, which had not started the popular uprising 
of February 9-11, had not led it, and had not even taken a noticeable 
part in it (though it had lent its prestige to the movement) was quick¬ 
ly and effectively regaining its control of Teheran. The partisans and 
kbomafars had only been the leaders of the uprising for a short while. 
They inspired and led the people, but when victory was won both the 
masses and the military took up their former path which had been 
smoothed out during the many months of the struggle, a path indicat¬ 
ed by the clergy who already had their hands on the levers of state 
power and who took the necessary measures without delay. Soon 
after the February uprising most of the armed detachments were dis¬ 
persed, driven underground and disarmed. 


* * 


* 


The February uprising in Teheran had, on the one hand, foiled 
the plans for a peaceful solution of the cirsis; on the other, it had 
actually wrecked the talks between Bazargan (or the religious leaders 
who stood behind him) and Bakhtiar and the top generals. If the talks 
had succeeded, the main figures “at top” might have hampered the 
people’s movement by acting jointly, though guided by different mo¬ 
tives. Khomeini might have succeeded in making Bakhtiar give up the 
Shah’s investiture and recognise the Bazargan government as the 
country’s only legal government. In this case the Shah’s army (had it 
ever consented to such a turn of events) would not have been defeat¬ 
ed, and the inevitable recession of the popular movement would have 
suspended the disintegration of the army. Under these conditions the 
threat of restoration of the Shah’s power would not only have been 
possible, but imminent. 

Despite his hatred for the Shah’s regime, Khomeini remained as 
utopian as ever. He believed that the power of the Shah had been an 
abnormal outgrowth on the healthy body of Iran, and that the mo¬ 
ment it had been removed, justice and order would have been restor¬ 
ed; and that if the existing society was an Islamic one, after the re¬ 
moval of all elements alien to Islam and implanted by the Shah’s 
power, and if the society was not torn apart by class contradictions, 
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but was a united, fraternal Shiite community, the Shah’s army could 
have been defeated by peaceful means (Khomeini’s intention was to 
defeat it, and only with this aim in mind did he sanction the talks). 
The army would have gradually disintegrated, its units and formations 
would have gone over to the side of the people and later, after Bakh- 
tiar was gone, this completely disintegrated army would have been 
under the control of the new government. From Khomeini’s point of 
view the generals, officers and soldiers, of the Iranian armed forces 
were also Muslims, members of the great Shiite community, who had 
been misled or bribed by the Shah and his foreign masters. Therefore, 
as soon as the military realised that they did not have the support of 
the people and that fighting against th'em was contrary to the laws of 
the Sharia, the army would have become a “popular” army. 

The February uprising also made impossible a military coup. The 
army which possessed great power under martial law was unable to 
stop or suppress the people’s movement. This was one of the chief 
reasons why the Shah and the generals had not ventured to stage a 
coup earlier, in November or December. The effect of a coup—includ¬ 
ing the seizure of the city’s strategic positions, arrests of civil leaders, 
the dissolution of parliament and the introduction of a curfew—would 
have been nil. Civil leaders such as Bakhtiar were powerless; the 
Majlis had long since been ignored, for many months all strategic 
positions in the cities had been occupied by the army, and the curfew 
had gone into effect since September 7, 1978. The question that faced 
the high military command of the Shah’s army on the eve of the Feb¬ 
ruary uprising was one of life or death. Now a different kind of mili¬ 
tary coup was called for. Although until then the army had been the 
most powerful force, and thousands of people had been executed, 
nothing had changed. Therefore, only mass executions and a terrible 
massacre might have succeeded in changing the situation. The army 
possessed all the necessary military and technical means for carrying 
this out; the land forces were still disciplined, to say nothing of the 
guards. The generals responsible for the previous killings were aware 
of the punishment that awaited them if the Muslim clergy were to 
come to power. Under these circumstances the generals might have 
and even could have resorted to such an exceptionally’bloody coup, 
one they would not have dared contemplate before. The guardsmen’s 
sortie on February 9 was typical of the sentiments that existed in 
the units loyal to the Shah. Reactionary army commanders pushed 
for a coup, repressions and mass executions. Such was the situation 
at the time of the February uprising. It is easy to imagine what would 
have happened had the guardsmen succeeded in calming the khoma- 
fars at the air force base. Teheran would have fallen to the guards’ 
divisions, which would then have certainly be joined by General Bad- 
rehi’s land forces. A monstrous slaughter would have ensued. If the 
talks between Bakhtiar, Bazargan and Gharabaghi had been successful, 
there would have been another possibility: the coup and the follow- 
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ing restoration of the Shah’s power would have been temporarily put 
off. However, it would have been most likely that under those condi¬ 
tions the army would have wrecked the talks by carrying out its 
bloody coup. The uprising, which made possible the victory of the rev¬ 
olution, thwarted these two possibilities. Instead, the Muslim clergy— 
the organiser, ideologist and leader of the revolution—came to power. 

Whose interests did the clergy represent in the revolution? First 
and foremost, its own, for the Shiite clergy is not social stratum serv¬ 
ing the interests of one or another class. It is a mighty and influential 
stratum with its own interests and it is able, as it has shown, to ex¬ 
press them on a political level. The consolidation of the Shah’s power, 
and the enforced modernisation of the economic, social, political 
and cultural spheres not only undermined the influence of the clergy, 
but threatened to deprive this social stratum of the very meaning of 
its existence. The Shah’s regime did everything possible to trample 
upon and suppress the ideology of the clergy. Naturally, the clergy 
was not only acting in pursuit of its own, egoistic interests. The tradi¬ 
tional way of life in which it was able to preserve its influence and au¬ 
thority was a way of life that both subjectively and objectively suited 
the majority of the Iranian population, far more so than “the great 
civilisation” model of the Shah. The “progress” being forcefully in¬ 
troduced by the Shah’s regime only served the purposes of the state 
machinery, the stratum of dealers connected with it and the imperial¬ 
ists who plundered the natural resources of Iran and used the regime 
as its gendarme. The Shah’s “progress” brought great suffering to the 
workers, ruined the poor peasantry and all but bankrupted the traders 
and artisans who regarded this “progress” as a national catastrophe. 
The clergy’s opposition to the regime reflected the interests of the ma¬ 
jority of the population. A situation set in, in which the conservative 
social stratum—and one that did not run counter to the aspirations 
of the masses, but in some ways sided with them—became the head of a 
popular revolution. The conservatism of this stratum did not thwart 
its revolutionary spirit for the time being, since, as it was noted 
above, its very existence was at stake. 

This “progress” presented a similar threat to the tradesmen and ar¬ 
tisans who were to share the fate of the English artisans 150 years 
back: suffer bankruptcy, join the ranks of paupers and lumpens and 
disappear as a social stratum or perhaps even perish. The Iranian pea¬ 
sants found themselves in a similar situation: large numbers broke off 
from the peasantry, migrated to the growing cities and swelled the 
ranks of the urban poor. This category, as well as the ruined artisans 
and tradesmen, felt keenly about the loss of their former status. 

At the same time, the Islamic order, for which the clergy strived, 
implied—if their slogan meant anything concrete at all—the creation of 
a traditional society devoid of the "Shah’s excrescence”, a society 
made up mainly of peasants, artisans and tradesmen (the influence 
and prestige of the Muslim clergy fit in this type of society, and it was 
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determined to preserve and multiply them). That is why Khomeini’s 
“great battalions” were mainly composed of townfolk and students 
who combined their wish for freedom, typical of the educated youth, 
with a bitter feeling of deprivation, for the great majority of the Iran¬ 
ian students came from the strata who had already been ruined or 
were on the verge of ruin. 

As for the peasantry, it only seemed “silent”. First, we know very 
little of what was actually going on in the Iranian villages during the 
revolution and of the outcome of the peasants’ hatred for the manag¬ 
ers of the “model farms” which had been implanted in the villages, 
for the Shah’s bureaucracy who plundered the villages, for the tax- 
collectors, for the officials in charge of the distribution of water, for 
the paramilitary formations sent to the villages by various ministries 
and for the gendarmerie and secret police. Second, serious clashes 
could not have taken place in the villages because the military admin¬ 
istration lacked the necessary troops for rural areas, nor could the 
massacre of a rural demonstration be compared with the massacres 
in Teheran, Isfahan or Meshed. Third, the peasantry did make its con¬ 
tribution through those who had left the villages and inhabited the 
gigantic slums of Teheran and other cities preserving their former 
way of life. One of the most amazing features of the Iranian revo¬ 
lution was the extensive use of peasant and related lumpen methods 
of struggle: arson, pillage attacks on movie theatres, restaurants, brew¬ 
eries, liquor shops, etc. In other words, all that was alien and disgust¬ 
ing to them and was typical of corrupt city life, so susceptible to fo¬ 
reign influence, became a target of their revenge. 

Thus, the above strata had good reason for supporting the Muslim 
clergy in their fight to the death against the Shah’s regime. The Iran¬ 
ian clergy is a conservative social stratum which took up a revolu¬ 
tionary position in politics but relied chiefly on its conservatism. 
Under those conditions it turned out to be a mighty weapon in the 
political struggle in Iran. 

The working class occupied a special place among the other classes 
and strata that participated in the revolution. What has been said of 
the former peasants and artisans is also largely true of the workers. 
However, the majority of the skilled workers in the various branches 
of industry did not blindly follow the clergy, although they did ac¬ 
cept its leading role in the revolution. According to the documents of 
the working-class organisations published during the revolution, the 
workers were quite aware that their interests did not coincide with 
those of the clergy and, moreover, were in many ways contradictory. 
The appeals of the workers’ organisations of the period lacked two 
features typical of the appeals of other social strata: assurances of 
their complete obedience to Khomeini and the excessive admiration 
of his personality, and a wide range of Islamic slogans which could 
be seen or heard chanted in any “inter-class” demonstration in Tehe¬ 
ran or in any other city. As a result, the workers’ appeals only con- 
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tained a radical interpretation of the Islamic order slogan. As the 
Shah’s fall was approaching, the social demands of the workers were 
becoming more radical. While the demands of the other social strata 
participating in the revolution were more or less unchanged—the over¬ 
throw of the monarchy and the establishment of an Islamic order, i.e., 
a clearly-expressed political demand along with a vague social de¬ 
mand—the slogans of the working-class organisations were acquiring 
a concrete social content, turning into a programme for a radical so¬ 
cial reorganisation on the principles of equality, and this was also ex¬ 
pressed on the political level. The workers were ever more insistently 
demanding “a people’s Islamic Republic" and even “a workers’ gov¬ 
ernment”. 

The radicalisation of the workers’ demands speeded up the revolu¬ 
tion: strikes and other actions of the proletariat were gaining momen¬ 
tum. On the one hand, this radicalisation alerted the higher strata par¬ 
ticipating in the revolution but, on the other, it temporarily urged 
them on. This was a typical case of a popular revolution with the par¬ 
ticipation of the working class. Many features of the Iranian revolu¬ 
tion were by no means unique. Moreover, they had much in common 
with the popular revolutions of the past: the same joining of forces 
(the seeming fusion) of various classes until the common task was 
fulfilled; the decisive role of the working masses and, especially, of 
the working class; the amazingly rapid growth of the workers’ self- 
consciousness, something that only occurs in time of revolutions; the 
same anti-oppressive goals of the people; the same drive of the op¬ 
pressed to transcend the limits of the revolution imposed "from 
top”; and the same furious resistance of those who were being over¬ 
thrown. Such was the case (at different times) in France, Germany, 
Russia, China and Portugal. Despite its many specific features the 
Iranian revolution of 1978-1979 was, as all other revolutions, the 
keenest expression of the class struggle. 

The Iranian revolution has once again confirmed the fact that the 
ruling classes do not relinquish their privileges and political power 
without a struggle, no matter how unanimous or decisive the people’s 
demands are. In the autumn of 1978 it became obvious that almost 
the entire population was opposed to the Shah’s regime. Nevertheless, 
the latter had no intention of leaving the scene. Its hatched men 
murdered thousands of people daily, breaking up demonstrations and 
executing their participants, throwing people into prisons and tortur¬ 
ing them; army soldiers, gripped by hatred and fear, killed the wound¬ 
ed, attacked ambulances, stormed into hospitals and fired upon wo¬ 
men and children. The regime made concessions, at times quite con¬ 
siderable ones, only to take them back at the earliest opportunity. It 
continued murdering people under any circumstances. Only force, an 
uprising and a direct and merciless blow were able to destroy this 
regime. 

The Iranian revolution provided another important lesson: no 
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means of suppression are truly effective if the masses, united and in¬ 
spired by an ideology alien to the regime, decided to liquidate it at 
all costs. If the masses are guided by consistent leaders and possess 
a vital and stable ideological (religious) platform, no regime, not even 
one that is well armed and equipped with the most refined means of 
suppression can defeat them. 

The revolution in Iran has revealed that although the streets of a 
modern city are open to direct fire and even though the regime has 
hundreds of helicopters and tanks at its disposal, the masses can still 
have the upper hand in an armed struggle if they have decided to fight 
to the end. The great sacrifices made in a revolution do not avert the 
masses from it. On the contrary, they bind them to the cause more 
strongly. In January and February of 1979, not the masses but the 
army, police and gendarmerie, a gang of enraged and panic-stricken 
murderers, were the ones who were gripped by fear and despair. Such 
was the situation in which the February uprising dealt the decisive and 
fatal blow to the regime. 

Soon after victory was gained, it became obvious that the over¬ 
throw of the Shah’s regime and the liquidation of American influence 
not only failed to provide the people with “paradise on earth”, but 
even to introduce the necessary social reforms. Nevertheless, the great, 
heroic achievement of the Iranian people has once again demonstrated 
to the world that there is no oppressive anti-popular regime that can¬ 
not be overthrown. Perhaps this is the most important lesson of the 
Iranian revolution. 


NOTES 


1 Ettelaat, January 6, 1979. 

2 General Oveysi, Military Administrator of Teheran and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Land Forces, went abroad “for treatment” immediately after the 
appointment of the new prime minister. It was only natural that Bakhtiar could 
not leave such an odious figure (as far back as 1963 he was nicknamed “the 
butcher of Teheran”) in these two key military posts. Colonel-General Rahimi 
was appointed Military Administrator of Teheran, and Colonel-General Badrehi 
was appointed Commander-in-Chief of the Land Forces. However, these generals 
were also known for their orthodox, pro-Shah views and for the use of harsh 
measures; such men could not regard Bakhtiar other than as a “civilian talker” 
and “temporary figure” ( Ettelaat , January 6, 1979). 

3 The leadership of the Iran Party, a member of the National Front, removed 
Bakhtiar from all his posts (he was then the leader of the Party), Kayban, Jan- 
aury 6, 1979. 

Ettelaat, January 6, 1979. 

5 Ibid. 

6 On Shiite Islam see, in particular: M.Arkoun, L.Gardet, L Islam hier-de- 
main, Paris, 1978, pp. 42-16; P.Balta, C.Rulleau, L 'Iran insurge, Paris, 1979. 
The last book provides a detailed analysis of the role of Shiism in the Iranian 
revolution (pp. 147-65). 
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high military command had obviously been worked out with the aid of General 
Huyser and the U.S. Ambassador. 
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16 The clergy were naturally unable to provide a profound social ideology 
that would deal with the objective world. They lacked a scientific theory and a 
class approach. Instead, it offered the people a religious utopia. 

1^ In such a way the clergy expressed their goal of total hegemony. 
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20 Ibid. 
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35 Although most of the documents of the workers’ organisations acknow¬ 
ledged Khomeini’s authority, their tone was moderate, whereas the documents 
of the other social strata that participated in the revolution praised him highly. 
Khomeini became the central figure of the revolution, its symbol and leader, be¬ 
cause he had become, for the time being, a suitable figure both for those who as¬ 
pired for radical social change and for those who did not want more than the 
overthrow of the Shah. On the one hand, Khomeini was a courageous and con¬ 
sistent leader who rejected all compromise with the Shah’s regime. This drew 
the oppressed and exploited people to him, for their stand was the same. They 
considered Khomeini to be the spokesman for their ideals and aspirations. These 
strata associated "the just Islamic order”, which was Khomeini’s watchword, 
with their own wish of a society based on justice and equality. On the other 
hand, Khomeini was a man of "order”. He opposed the Shah’s regime, but not 
the unequal distribution of property or power; he supported a broad and active 
popular movement, but one guided by the ulemas and mullahs, who would 
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wards the unconditional removal of Bakhtiar's government, though by pressure, 
not by an armed struggle. That is why Khomeini’s uncompromising policy, his 
unyielding approach towards the Shah's regime, his belief in the righteousness 
of his cause, as well as his traditionalism, his striving for a centuries-old Islamic 
order and his refusal to break the law of the Sharia, have made him not only an 
acceptable figure, but also an ideal leader for the different social strata. 
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37 Kayhan, February 10, 1979. 

38 Ibid. 

39 At 10 p.m. the Ettelaat received information that the military personnel 
of the Bushan-Tepe Air Force Base were calling for help and shouting: "Allah 
is Great! They explained to the crowds that gathered outside the base that 
the Immortals had stormed into the base and opened fire upon the kbomafars 
and other personnel watching a TV broadcast of Ayatollah Khomeini’s arrival. 
They said they were expressing their feelings by chanting salutations to him. 
That was when they were attacked by the guards ( Ettelaat, Feburary 10, 1979). 

40 The account of the February armed uprising in Teheran has been com¬ 
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11, 12 and 13, 1979. 

41 At Favziye Square armed fighters told a Kayhan correspondent that they 
belonged to "the Mujahidin organisation of the Iranian people”. Others, in par¬ 
ticular those located at Jale and Farahabad Squares, said they were members of 
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